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HUGO HEINZ 








New York. 


LAMPERT 





Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
penseneunnned 20, Dresden. 


treiter, Stagno, 





Mrs. RATCL [FF E CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence: Dresden, 


y- 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils | desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.” 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 7. . G. B. LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAU RENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
schools; a bad voice made ‘good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Heagiows Philharmonic Society of the 














ity of New Yor 
Address: 100 West rasth Street, New York. 
FRIDA ASHFORT H, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, | 
Baritone. 


Voice Culture—Art of Sin 
Carnegie Hal 


New York. 


ing 
,» Room 837. 
Mail address: 101 West 86t 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th ms, | New York. 


GEORGE “M. GRE E ‘NE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 


JOYCE, | 


Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 
Address: 30 East 23d Street, New York. 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH. 


PIANIST. 


Will take a limited number of pupils, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s 
finest instruments Special advantages 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 


voices. 
Address: 44 West 2oth Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 


Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
315 West 77th Street, New York. 


Concert, 
Residence Studio: 


JOSEPH B. ‘ZE LI L) MANN, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 


Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music. 
Studios: 1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Wissner Hall, 538-40 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 








ee OGDEN CRANE, 


VOICE CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METH( 
Studio 4:3 East 14th Street, is York. 


CHAS. AB ERC ROMB IE, 
SOLO TENOR AND SINGING MASTER. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or | 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: 138 sth Ave. (Hardman Bide.) ¥ 
or’ 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BU ”, ae 
Representative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
of Sight Singing, Ear Trainin 
Stenography. 7o1-702 Carnegie Hall, New York— 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCHERMERH( )RN’S TEAC HERS’ AGENCY, 
3 East -_ St. Established 1855. 
secured for jOHN'C and Music Teacher: 








IHN C. ROCKWELL, Monager. 
Telephone: iss 18th Street. 
CLEMEN T R. G “GAL E, 


Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con: 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, Con- 
ducting. Address: Calvary Church, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 


servatory in Berlin 
_779 Lexington Av enue, near 61st St., New York. 


LILLIE [ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Diploma. 
Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 


Address: The Albany, Broadway and s2d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Street, New York. | 


for the | 


and Musical | 


Engagements | | 


Scholarships. | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 

104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
New York. 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


Chickering Hall, 
rascal eae wa ig aes EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 


Singing, Primary Tone Production. 
3erlin, W. 


hes MISSES ADELINA anp 





IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
New York City. 


INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, 














Miss LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 


VIOLONCELLIST._ Graduate Royal College of 


1672 Broadway, 





Authorized representative of the Music, London, oe Recitals, Concerts and 
FLORENZA p’ARONA Method. Musicales. Tuition and Ensemble. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. Address: _15t WwW est 7oth Street, New York City. 








ARMOUR GAL LOWAY, 


Vocal Culture and the Art of Singing 
Studio: 318 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FEL L OWS, 
American Baritone 

Concert and Song Recitals 

New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, | J. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: Nos. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 


314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept i a a limited n number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street,,New York. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT rian and TEACHER o 
ANO AND COMPOSITION. 











Oratorio, 
Studio: 501 and 5o2 Carnegie Hall, 


Al YELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction 
Teacher of the American prime donne: Emma 
uch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Bergen, 
Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey 
18 Irving Place, New York City 


HARRIS, 


and the 











VICTOR 


Vocal Training Art of Singing 





Studio: The Alpine, 

Z Address: 70 ‘West gst Street, New York. rk. ; 55. West 33d Street, New York. 
CHARLES HEINROTH, | HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. With the , * 
| National Conservatory. Instruction: Organ and Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. 
| Harmony Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall. 
} 12 West 11th Street, New York. Personal address: 318 East 1soth Street, New York. 
| FERDINAND DU NKLEY, Mme. MARGHERITA SALDI, 


Highest Culture of the m, 
Room 207 Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 
96 Fifth avenue 


FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing Studio 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York 
New York season, October 15, 1898, to May 15, 1899 
Kansas City, season, May 20, 1899, to July 20, 1899. 


Denver,Col.,season, July 25, 1899, to October 10,1899 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
ecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 
M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anpb 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


New York. 
Studio: 


FRANCIS 








EMANUEL SCHMAUK, HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Piano (Virgil Clavier — Harmony and Violin School 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Organist Evan. Luth. Church of Holy Trinity. akin eal Galle 


Residence: 1 V reat rth _-t, = York. __ 535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
ae ere ~ | HARRIET VICTORINE 
/ ; S 2 = . 
| ADOLF GLOSE, a 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER. Pupil of the celebrated 
Ms 





Knickerbocker Building, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York. | 


136 West 12th Street, New York. FLORENZA p’'ARONA 
on “ a P ——_——- Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 
Miss E L E ANOR FOSTE R, 236 West 71st Street, New York 

PIANIST—PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. arr: 
pairen. 55 W. gsth Street, New York. WILLIAM H. B. ARBER, 
Yonkers tudio 
Woman's Institute, Palisade Avenue Concert Pianist—Instruction a 
| siete Studio Steinway Hall, 
PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. a New York 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert . —_ . _ ’ 
| and Vocal Instruction. Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
220 Central Park, South, New York. | . 
densinsceguaysitthiadiientegelitciiiatitattciaiian Contralto. 
. Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY MET BOD 
( HARLES P ALM, 421 West 57th Street, New Ye 
Divower, of i. ae Contes Cy Sooteecce of | - PIZZARELI a 
iolin Convent of the Sacre eart. ALL “LLO, 
Address: ess: 69 Wi West rosth Street, New York. J. Caneent Pheaint 
7 =a = 3 With the National Conservatory 
MA AX X BENDHEIM, For particulars address 
so West 36th Street, New York 
| VOCAL INSTRUCTION. a eee 
| $03 Carnegie Hall, New York. | GEORGE FLEMING, 
|E. A. PARSONS, Baritone 
7 , y Concert and Oratorio. 
| PIANIST AND COMPOSER, 5 West 28th Street, New York. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing. 





| MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and | 121 West 42d Street, New York 
Oratorio. _— - - 
| Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York. ERNEST CARTER 


Organist and Conductor 





P ROF. F. i AND Mrs. M. KIRP AL, Teacher of Composition, including Harmony, 
} Flushing Conservatory of Music. Counterpoint (ancient and modern), Form and 
| Vocal and Instrumental. Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing- 
| 42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. IL. ing and Organ. ; P 
New York Studio: 2 West 33d Street. esidence S Studio: 9s Madison Ave., New York. 
| SCOGNAMILLO, | EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
’Cellist. | , 
Vocal Instruction 
Musicales, Concerts. ig 
&c., + 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City. For Terms, &c od eretritth Avenne, Mew York 


EDWARD B ;ROMB ERG, Muse. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 





| ALICE 


| The Strathmore, 


GARRIGUE 
Vocal Instruction. 


Broadway and sad Street, 
New York. 


MOTT, 





BENHAM, 


Composition, &c. 


New York. 


A. VICTOR 


Piano, Harmony, 


163 West 21st Street, 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner sth Avenue and a2gth Street. 





Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 
W AL TE R H. McILROY, 
Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street 
New York: Care Tue Musicat Courizr 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 


Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


of Breathing.” 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Miss ALI¢ JANE ROBERTS, 


Pianist, Musical Talks. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him Instruction 





406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction 
Home Studio: 15: East 62d Street, New York. 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Voice production and s ng voices tried Mon- 
days and Wenesdays, 2 nu @ Lessons 
resumed 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
Thursdays, 5: | th St r. Madison Ave., N.Y 
\DE L E LEWIN( 
Concert Pianiste and Teacher 
Steinway Hall or 
8 West Street, New York City 
ARNOLD KUTNER, 
TENOR 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 
Pupil of Professor Ju Hey, Berlin (teacher 
of Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, Dippel and other 
great artists) 18 East 23d Street, New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 

ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church. 
With Tue Musitcat Courier 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street New York 
SCHOOL \CCOMPANYING, 
MISS ISABEL Met ALL, Director 
The art of accon niment taught Accompan- 

sts suppli ied to singer ‘aan vocal teachers 
New Studi 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
ys A. SCHNECKER, 


Teaching and Coachin 
& 


Specialties: Vocal 
f and Harmony 





nstruction—Piano, Organ 
Lessons at studix yupil’s residence 
235 East s2d Street, New York. 
MARIE PARCELLO, 
( tralt 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Vocal Instruction 


Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 


136 Fifth Avenue, 


famous master 


New York. 


E MIL IO pe GOGORZA, 


asso-Cantante. Baritone 
Oratorio, pet and Musicales. Teacher of Singing 
Vocal Instruction. Author of “Hints About My Singing Method.’ Concerts, Recitals and Musicales. 
Studio: 138 West gist Street, New York. 1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. ‘ 
area ama ‘i eceuenaae Address: Henry Wolfsohn, 
| CHEV. EDU: ARDO M: ARZO, | Stcnor G. CAMPANONE, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 
Memiper of se. Cecilia Academy, Rome. | ~ fp KE case 2 — 
Jocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction . ) a 4 DIN 
Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church. 1489 a Ma Walle CAROLINE MABEN, 
Residence: 155 West o4th Street. PIANISTE 
Studios: 26 East 23d Street, New York. Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Virgil Clavier. 
neice a | Highest diploma from the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenks Conservatory, Berl 
PAOLO GALLICO, | “The Mllenhauer College af Music | Rast Sei Hi, New Yor 
ianist. - 
Pupils accepted Uptown college. A_ thorough education from — _ : 
Studio: Monroe Bullding. cen 15 beginning to finish. Moderate Rates. Vocal and Miss EM M 4 HOWS YN . 
11 East soth Street, New York City. Instrumental. Preparation: Opera and Concert Prima Donna, 
_ - ——— | Under the supervision of the eminent violinist, Royal Italian and English Opera Co 
ALBERTUS SHELLEY, EDW. MOLLENHAUVUER. Lamperti Mg thod Absolutely Taught. 
S Jiolini uesdays anc riday 4 ith ve., I 
Conc oa A. | 1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. - 
Instruction, 36 West 116th Street, New York. | —_-_—_ = inthis Miss EMMA THI R SBY 
With the New York Catege « of Music. eS . Y ‘ will receive a limit imber of pupils 
| ——_—__—_— —— | SERRANO VOCAL [INSTITU TE, Vocal Studir 60s Carnegie Hall, New Yor 
ec r s at studio, Monday 1 We s 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 323 East 14th Street, New York. Receiv = in ay t — , 1 A. i 
| AND SCHOOL FOX PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. — _ HAS HERBER] LARKE 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO | ( AS. “-RBERT CLARKE, 
| 230 East 62d Street. ; omeand CARLOS A. DE SERRANO ome ying ;' 
| Complete musical education given to students, | Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
fi the b t , oe highest perfection. tudio ; 
se ’ — * ¢ 1 oe , | Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca Carnegie Hal th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY BUCK, E. PRESSON MILLER 
ALBERT ROsS PARSONS, W. F. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, CAIA AARUP, 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Lou!Is SCHMIDT. 


Muze. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal! Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street. New York. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings-most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to ypse Ass voice as well as those of his 
pupils.”—Georg Henschel. 








WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 


VICTOR KUZDO, 
Violinist. 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instruc- 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York. 


Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
Puono-RytHmic Metruop For Frencu Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


Tue Parker, 128 W. 89TH St., New York. 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East Gist Street, New York. 




















J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the Jtalian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Cosstagees, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 

Concert and Répertoire Accompanist. 
Song, Coach. Oratorio. Organist.Director Grace 
M. E. Church, West 104th Street. Instruction— 
Piano—Organ. Studio : 133 West 83dSt , New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com t-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Will resume teaching October 8 at 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FRANK SEALY, 

Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theory. 

Room 10, 9 East 17th St.. New York. 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia. 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 837 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


























Mr. anp Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Piano School, 2166 7th avenue, New York 
Piano: Harmony and Theory. 
Circulars on application. 








LUIGI von KUNITS, 
Violinist, 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 
Studio: 19 Hast 16th Street, New York. ' 
PLATON G. BROUNOFF, 
Conductor and Composer, 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsako 


Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street. 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 28 West 112th st., city. 


Miss LILLIE MACHIN 
Vocal Teacher, 


Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 3 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York 


RALPH DAYTON HAUSRATH, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Permanent address: Chickering Hall. 
Studio: 53 East 123d Street, New York. 


Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 
Concert Soprano. 
Voice Culture, 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York 
or Studio: Confederation Life Building, Toronto 
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0 The First, Only 
29 - and Original - 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 
15th Street | and School of Public Performance. 


No connection with any cther school 
of the same name. 6 


Send for Catalogue. 


0 Mrs. 
A. K. 
VIRGIL, 


DIRECTOR. 











TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Caneda.) 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with Irinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


School of Elocation, Able Faculty. 


EDWARD FISHER, Musicat DirecTor. 


Attendance 922 last season. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





= THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL EPPINGBR, Director, **%18ted by the most artistic and com- 


PIANO. 





MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lastramcats. 
VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


petent faculty. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
nsemble Playing, &c. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, 


Thirty-cighth year. 47 different branches taught. 
for Th i 


Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among wh 
eoretica branches are Felix Driaseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. De Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano Prof. 

Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sherwood, Tyson- 

Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrman, Music Director Hopner, Organist 


Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most 


at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappo 

Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni Ronnube: 
, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senfi-Georgi, &c, Ed 

the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal adm 

mber. Admission granted also at other times, Prospectus and full 


ning of Se 


offices of Tae MusICAL Courier and through 


ppatees members of the Royal Court Orchestra, 


GERMANY. 


di and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Vocal 
] rT, &c.; for the 
ucation from the beginning to 
ion times, = by April and begin- 
of teachers at the 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





Must. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEO. J. MAGER, 


Professional Accompanist — Coaching, Voice 
Training, Choral Director. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 








VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the ThéAtre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 59th Street, New York 





SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Voice, Piano, Violin and 
Theory Ensemble, etc 

Address: EDMUNv SEVERN, 131 W. 56th St., City 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Ww. M. SEMNACHER, Director 
Thorough [Instruction in all branches of Music 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty 


rrr 
ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


MAY BROWN, 
VIOLINIST 
E. A. Pratt, Manager, 1133 Broadway, St. Jams 
Building 


Personal address: 121 West 7ist St., New York 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN. 
Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals.—Vocal Instruction 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


LAURA WALLEN, a 


London—Emanuel Garcia 
Paris—Pauline Viardot, Jacques Bouhy 





Oratories, Concerts, Musicals. 
A limited number of pupils will be received 
Studio: 17 West 26th Street, New York 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio : 33 West 24th Street, New York 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
The Baritone. 


Opera and Concerts. 
Vocal School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


HUGO LUTTICH, | 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 Bast 98d St., or Steinway Hall. 
New York City. 


PAUL WIALLARD, Tenor. 

Officer d’Académie of France; member of the 
Facuity of Arts of Laval University. Concertsand 
Musicales. Voice Culture. Lyric declamation, 
dramatic action, facial expression. French and 
English repertoires. Letters of recommendation 
and indorsement from the National Conservatory 
of Paris, A. Thomas, Gounod, Massenet, Reyer, 
Fauré, Tschaikowsky, Jean de Reszké, Plangon 
and Paderewski,&c. New Studios: 489 Fifth Ave. 





ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Director. 
Style, Repertoire, Finish. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 
Studio: 
836 Lexington Ave., or address Musica! Courier 
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Paris. 
COMPRENEZ BIEN UE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L'ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELRE SUR VOUS AU .MOYEN D'UNE 


ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 











FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DfpEBaT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris, Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage rench 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 


PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
ee Se ee eee | Te 
Tassons Viste Hugo, Paris. — _ 














Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d'Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCRNE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 





P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. H 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT A L’Opgra. 
PRoOFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris 


FRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
a1 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Maret. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Nota stopping pease, ut a Home. Bells, Elevator 
Bathrooms, Light. 





MARIE SASSE, | 


Officier d'Instruction Publique. 
De l'Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and |’Africaine 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 


3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 
PRoFEssgeuR DE CHANT. 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(Parc MONCEAU), 4 rue Fortuny. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting. 
18 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Ameaterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


1™ Regisseur de la Scéne de |’'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In te. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 


Pare Monceau.) 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maisen-Musicale, % rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Anditions. 
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DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages. 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue St. Petersbourg. 





M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PRoFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 


SPBCIALTIBS: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. Henri Martin, PARIS 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages—Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 








TORONTO COLLEGE OF MUSIC, cca 


In affiliation with the University of Toronto 
An ARTISTIC and THOROUGH Musical Education Is the Aim of This Institution 


F H. TORRINGTON, Mrsical Direct« 


GEORGE GOODERHAM, President 


Calender sent free 
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‘*A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 


‘* Supports the Voice Most Admirably.’’ 


‘*An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 
a greater degree ‘n the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., ° - NEW YORK, 
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KATHERINE RICKER, 


Contralto. 
Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy Street, Boston. 





Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist, 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street. Boston 
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Verses by M. LEIFFMANN. 
With symbolic drawings by 
ALEXANDER FRENZ. 
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Price $5.00. 
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The work of the school was estab- 
lished by Mr. A. K. VIRGIL. Address 


Viegit Clavier School, of Boston, 
. S. WILDER, Director, 
355 Boylston St., 


Boston, Mass. 
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HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 


Voice—Piano—Theory. 





COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston street, Boston, Mass 


FREDRICK SMITH, Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 


“ Perfection of legato. purity of intonation, fervor of style.”"— 
Boston Herald. “A voice of liberal compess, sym 
quality ; a man of taste and musical intelligence.” —Bc 
nal, ‘ Exquisite singing.” Transcript. 
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Mure. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
__1494 ‘Tremont Street. Boston 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Gousernes and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 





Lyric 0. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Re on of Steinert Hall, 
Delle Sedie, Paris. Bost 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 


7 Park Square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 
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Boston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Prospectus mailed free on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


W. A. HOWLAND, 


Basso Cantante, 
cert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
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CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
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H. G. TUCKER, 
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Chickering Building, 153 Tremont Street, Boston 


KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
Vocal Teacher, 
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Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 


SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City : 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 
Soprano—Oratorio, Concert. 
‘ Trinity Court, Boston. 
IVAN MORAWSKI, 
Lessons in Singing. 
i le _ 180 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall. Boston. 


Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 
Vocal Teacher, 
311 Main Street. Worcester, Mass. _ 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street. HAVERHILL. Mass. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
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BERLIN, February 4, 1809. j 
HE once celebrated Frankfort Trio now reminds me of 
the boy’s old penknife, two of the blades of which 
have been replaced by others. Formerly the organization 
consisted of Professor Heermann, violinist; Hugo Becker, 
cellist, and James Kwast, pianist. Now only the old han 
dle, James Kwast, remains, but the two schneidige string 
blades, better than which do not exist in Germany, have 
been replaced by Adolf Rebner (violin) and Johannes 
Hegar (‘cello). First-rate musicians as they may be, they 
cannot successfully compete with their predecessors, and 
hence the organization as it now stands should remain 
safely at home, where there are not as many nor yet as 
superior other chamber music combinations as they en 

counter here in Berlin. 

Still the Frankfort Trio tried its luck here a week ago 
to-day, and met, as is natural, with but a moderate amount 
of recognition and success 

The pianist, Prof. James Kwast, easily distanced (which 

not the object nor the best result of chamber music play 
ing) his two partners, of whom the violinist has not the 
technic and the ‘cellist not the beautiful tone of the former 
members. The comparatively best played work on the well 
selected program was the difficult Tschaikowsky A minor 
trio, dedicated to the memory of Nicolaus Rubinstein. The 
notes were fairly well reproduced, but the depth of mean 
ng contained, especially in the first peszo elegiaco move 
ment, remained unfathomed. Better performed, however, 
were the variations, especially the final one 

The other members were Brahms’ G minor Sonata, for 
piano and violin, and the Beethoven D major piano trio, 


the first one from op. 70 
** © 


Mrs. O. B. Boise’s Sunday afternoon musicale was more 
than usually interesting Messrs. Franz Ries, Ernest 
Hutcheson and Kelly Cole furnished the music on this 
occasion. 

Herr Ries, whose compositions have made friends for 
him wherever people play violin or sing, retired from pro- 
fessional life many ears since, and seldom takes his Strad. 
out of its box, but his broad musical intelligence and in 
tensely emotional nature override technical difficulties with 
a logical swing that makes his playing irresistible. Mr. 
Ries and Mr. Hutcheson played the C minor sonata for 
violin and piano, of Beethoven, as I have seldom heard it. 
lhe ensemble was ideal, as was to have been expected from 
two such musicians—musicians capable of adjusting their 
individual parts to the fullest realization of the composer’s 
design. 

Mr. Ries afterward played Howard Brockway’s intensely 
suggestive romanza for violin and two numbers from his 
own D major suite, greatly delighting his hearers 

Kelly Cole, a young American tenor, with a pure, well 
placed voice, clear enunciation, and fine musical qualities, 
sang a number of Herr Ries’ songs most beautifully. Mr. 
Cole will doubtless have a brilliant career. 

Among those present were Ambassador and Mrs. White, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson and Miss Rutter, Colonel Wheelan, 
Dr. and Mrs. Stiles, from the Embassy, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilbur, Mrs. Ffrangcon-Davies, Miss Hickenlooper, Mrs. 
Winthrop, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Jay, Mr. Loud, Miss Ranney, 
Miss Marshall, Miss May, Miss Lee, Mr. Hadley, Mr. Lev- 
ett, Mr. Melick, Dr. Zabriskie, Mr. Schneider, Mr. Baxter 


and Mr. Watson 
* * * 


On Monday night Berlin had one of its now frequently 
occurring concert flood-tides, almost a musical inundation, 
no less than six entertainments, all of them of some im- 
portance, being given on the same evening. At the Royal 


Opera House we had the symphony evening of the Royal 
Orchestra; at the Philharmonie a Russian concert; at the 
Singakademie Miss Charlotte Taubert sang; so did Miss 
Lula Gmeiner at the Bechstein Saal; at the new Beethoven 
Hall Miss Clotilde Kleeberg gave a piano recital, and at the 
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tiotel de Rome the Society for the Furtherance of Art 

Art with a big A) contrived to give a novelty evening 

What is more surprising even than the quantity of con 
certs (the above six might suffice for a week) is the fact 
that nearly all of them were pretty well attended, and this, 
despite the circumstance that Berlin is just now in the 
height of the social season 

Leaving the concertizing young ladies, all of whom have 
received repeated notice in these columns, to their re 
spective fates, and the Liszt “Dante Symphony” at the sym 
phony soirée of the Royal Orchestra to the tender mercies 
1 Mr. Biggerstaff, because 1 simply dislike the work, | at 
ended the Russian concert at the Philharmonie and did 
not repent of my selection. 

There I made the acquaintance of quite a number of new, 
1 at least to me entirely unknown, works of Russian com 
posers, and of the director of the Imperial Russian Musi 
Society at Kieff, Alexander Winogradski, who conducted 
the concert under notice. This gentleman is the first party 
who ever made me comprehend the full significance of the 
more descriptive than elegant American admonition, “Keep 


your shirt on.”” His movements while conducting are so 


violent and of so excited and variegated a nature as to 
seem grotesque in the extreme. He makes swimming, stab 
bing, flying, whirling, dancing, windmill motions with his 
arms and legs, and when in fortissimo episodes he becomes 
almost frantic; he is in danger of losing his swallow tail 
coat and actually his—shirt, which bulged out far and wide 
from his low cut waistcoat. 

The audience smiled, and for that matter so did the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, but for all that Mr. Winogradsky was 
made the recipient of an ovation rarely granted by the 
members of the orchestra, and he was strongly and most 
persistently applauded by the audience, in which the Rus 
sian element was largely represented. Mr. Winogradsky 
deserved all this and much more, for he is really a telling 
conductor, and his energetic efforts are not pose, but the 
outcome of a man who conducts with intensest tempera 
ment, and all his soul in his work, which he loves At 
home he is a bank director, a millionaire, an amateur, if 
you so want to describe him, but he is the founder of the 
Kieff Orchestra, he conducts its concerts and pays its def 
icits, and he knows all the very difficult and complicated 
scores of his countrymen from memory. He is therefore 
no amateur; he is a master, and a very remarkable one 

And now for the Russian music, which Mr. Winogradsky 
interpreted for us. The program contained almost ex 
clusively works entirely unknown here. Even some of the 
names of the composers had never before appeared upon a 
Berlin concert program. Thus I heard a symphony in G 
minor by Kalinnikow, of whom not even the Russians in 
the audience semed to know anything, and yet this was 
the most important work performed that evening. Despite 
its many eccentricities in orchestration and peculiarities in 
harmonic effects, it is a work in strict form and of the most 
approved workmanship. The themes are, however, not as 
novel as some of the coloring and mechanical devices. Ab 
solutely new was the employment of an ostinato accom 
paniment of two notes (the major third E flat—G) plucked 
upon the harp, and under which move the most peculiar 
and daring harmonies nearly all through the slow move 
ment. A drone bass in the scherzo is also of telling effect 
In the finale the whole orchestra is let loose in most daz 
zling fashion, and counterpoint, as well as rhythmic in 
tricacies, flabbergast the listener who hears the symphony 
for the first time. 

A perfect kaleidoscope of colors is the tone painting 
“Scadko,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, which describes a naval 
disaster and the submarine festival of the sea god in the 
most gorgeous as well as convincing fashion 

In most all of these Russian compositions the national 
element plays an important role, in some of them to the 
exclusion of any other thematic material. Thus, for in- 
stance, in the “Kosatschok,” a fantasia ona Cossack theme, 
by Dargomijsky, and in a very fetching Circassian dance, 
“Lesghinka,” from César Cui’s opera, “The Prisoner in the 
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Caucasus.”’ It is wonderful what these Russian fellows can 
make out of a waistcoat pocket theme Cheir technic 
throughout is admirable and makes one comprehend how 
proud they are of their national Russian school. If the in 
ventive genius would hold step with their mechanical skill 
their sense of orchestral color and refinement of harmon 
feeling, 1 verily believe that they would be the greatest 
composers of all times. But the Lord sees to it that the 
trees don’t grow into the sky, as we say in German 

Very beautiful in every respect was a, to me, hitherto 
unknown intermezzo in D minor, by Tschaikowsky. Much 
less important the Vorspiel to Moussorgsky’s opera, 
Khorwantschina,” which Vorspiel bears the descriptive 
title of “A Sunrise at Moscow As for the significance 


] 


of the music contained therein, it might just as well have 


been yclept “The Boomerang of the Molasses Puller,” or 
anything else you choose to imagine 

Ihe most applauded piece on the program was the unal 
one, Glinka’s overture to the popular opera, “Russlan and 
Ludmila.” The work of the “Russian Mozart” sounds a 
bit antiquated, but it was rousingly performed, and its 
classical outlines and contents seemed to please the au 
dience. 

Interspersed among all these works for grand orchestra 
vere two vocal excerpts, a very sweet Cavatina trom Boro 
n’s opera Ingor and a very characteristic aria Ve 
ein grausames Schicksal,” from Rubinstein’s “Nero,” which 
pera years ago was produced by the National Opera Com 
any in New York at the Academy of Music with Candidus 

the ttle role 

Both arias were tolerably well sung by court opera cham 
ver singer Karl Sommer, but our excellent tenor could no 
his time do himself justice, as he was evidently “under the 


ther” and suffering from a temporary indisposition 


Immediately following this Russian orchestral concert a 
e Pl rmonie we had at the Beethoven Saal the next 
ight a Scandinavian chamber music soirée. You see we 


re nothing if not international here at Berlin. There was 


, aA 4 , 
ve i Vast dea t ditlerence in the importance as we 

as n the comprehensiveness and tne rept entativeness 

this scheine Litogether only five names ol Scandinavian 


nposers graced the program gotten up by the excellent 
inist Tor Aulin, and of these five the three best known 


n kewis¢ ost important composer Grieg, Stenham 


iar and Sinding, were represented, not by some of their 
I by a brace of songs each Phey 


Dut oni 


were sung by Madame Sigrid Schoeller, from Christiania, 


big é actly picasing me oO voice and 


whose delivery and enunciation are better in her own native 


neu in when she tries to sing in German, as she did in 


the Lieder by Stenhammar 


lhe ocandinavial chamber musik wa restricted t a 
ery lengthy but not equally significant piano trio in F 
nor | P. E. Lange-Mueller, of whom, although the 
he opus number 55, I had never heard before 


and if he can’t do better or more interesting work I don’t 


are » ever Near again ihe tt was pertormed n good 
yle by Mr. Aulin, with so finished a musician as Ernest 
Hutcheson at the piano and Rudolf Krassett satisfactory 
violoncellist 
Besides Lange-Mueller only Emil Sjoegren figured on the 
program, and for the benefit of these two composers the 
whole concert seems to have been arranged. The sonata in 


G minor for violin and piano, by Sjoegren, I had heard once 


before, and it interested me just as little this time than it 
nad done previously. But still less pleased was I with four 
small violin pieces by the same composer, two fantasias it 
C minor and E flat and tw Lyric Poems” in G flat and 
B flat, which are as insignificant i1 mtents as they are 


pretentious in title 
> * * 


j 


Of considerably higher standard 


ird and tar greater musica 
interest was the first of two chamber music soirées which 
the very excellent Muenchener Kammermusik-Vereinigung 


gave at the Bechstein Saal 


rhis organization of Munich musicians make a specialty 
of the somewhat neglected branch of chamber music for 
concerted wind instruments. They play with rarest finish 


musical taste and a well-nigh perfect ensemble All six 


members of the club are well-known performers upon their 


respective instruments, but the best are the pianist Pre 





tessor Schmidt-Lindner from the Munich Royal Academy 
chamber virtuoso Huyer first horn, and chamber musician 
Hartmann clarinet Che issoon Abendroth is likewise 
excellent, but the flutist Tillmetz, despite his great technic 
is a little too soft and effeminate in tone and the oboist 
F. Reichenbaecher, though very refined, is a trifle too thin 
and sharp in tone 

I heard from them at their first soirée a quintet for piano 
flute, clarinet, bassoon and horn in C minor by Spohr. It 
is very cleverly written for the instruments, each one of 


which has a chance to assert itself, and the music sounded 
decidedly fresh, although the quondam Cassel court con 
ductor is by many decried as a recondite old fogy 

Besides this the program offered a suave Andante in © 
major for flute and piano by Mozart, a somewhat disap 
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pointing Caprice on Danish and Russian themes for piano, 
flute, oboe and clarinet by Saint-Saéns, and last, but this 
time by no means least, Beethoven’s early work, the E flat 
quintet for piano, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn. 


* * * 


Thursday evening 1 managed to cover three concerts, 
nearing at least a portion of each sufficient to enable me to 
say a few words about them. 

At the concert of the Berlin Male Teachers’ Chorus, con- 
ducted by Pref. Felix Schmidt, not only the fine singing 
of the chorus, which I have repeatedly praised before, but 
principally the many novelties upon the program attracted 
Among these I mention, because perhaps of 
interest to the different American male chorus organiza 
tions, a very difficult but equally effective nine-part chorus, 
“Der alte Soldat,” by Peter Cornelius, Ludwig Thuille's 

Die Spiellente,” a very buoyant “Reiterlied” by Ernst Ed- 
and Wilhelm Berger’s jocosely chevaleresque 
“Der Ueberfall.” 


* * * 


my attention. 


ward Taubert, < 


setting of Scheitfel’s poem 


Johanna Heymann, who gave a concert with orchestra 


at the Beethoven Hall, is a young sister of the once un- 
tivaled, but unfortunately demented pianist Carl Heymann. 
The Amsterdam young lady, formerly a pupil of Professor 
Gernsheim, 1s not without either pianistic or musical talent, 
who was a cantor at 
the synagogue of her native town. Miss Heymann, 
ever, 1s a litthe weak physically, and her strength was not 
selected task set 


the latter inherited from her father, 
how- 
sufhcient to overcome the carefully for 
herself, the playing of the Beethoven G major Concerto, 
which was the only number I could hear of a program 
unaccompanied solo pieces 
(among “Elfenspiel’”’ by Carl Hey- 
mann) and Chopin’s E Just as little as 
she could make her right hand assert itself against the 
teymann do jus 
tice to the mental contents of Beethoven’s work, and as for 
lier rhythm, or rather the lack of it, why, I pitied poor 
Rebiczek, who had a hard time keeping the Philharmonic 
orchestra together with the pianist. 


also contained some 


them the well-known 


which 
minor Concerto. 


stronger left one, just as little could Miss 


e 9 


fiss Else Sternsdorff, whom I heard at Bechstein Saal 
on the same evening, does not possess great musical talent. 
She has good fingers and a neat execution when she does 
But, oh my, when she does use it! The 
and in 


not use the pedal. 
Schumann Fantaisiestiicke could teil a tale of it, 
these two Miss Sternsdorff conclusively showed to me that 
she is neither a very musical nor a very poetic nature. 
Much more enjoyable were the offerings of the other 
of this concert giving couple, Miss Martha Wolff, who has 
a pure soprano voice, clean intonation and musically intel- 
ligent delivery. Among her selections two manuscript 
songs by the young Dresden composer, Johannes Reichert, 
about whom I recently wrote, were of special interest to me. 


* * * 


Last night Dr. Georg Dohrn gave a concert with the Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra at the Beethoven Hall, 


and succeeded 


in making a favorable impression, if not an overwhelmingly 
great one, in the double capacity of pianist and conductor. 

He is still a comparatively young man, who first reached 
his legal doctor degree before his father would allow him 
to enter the much-coveted career of a musician. This was 
also Hans von Biilow’s fate, and I hope Dr. Dohrn may 
succeed in stepping into the other doctor’s shoes. His 
musical predilection seems to run in the same direction, 
for he conducted with much taste and quite a good deal of 
circumspection the Brahms F major Symphony, and he 
played the same composer’s D minor first piano concerto. 
In musical intelligence he was not lacking in this repro- 
duction, either, but Dr. Dohrn has not yet sufficient tech- 
nical command over the instrument to allow him to play 
with freedom and that big sweep which this work. demands. 
Dr. Dohrn conducted “Istar,” symphonic 
variations for orchestra, op. 42, by the French composer, 
Vincent d’Indy. The work, which is meant to portray mu- 
sically an episode from an Eastern love story (from the 
sixth chant of the “Epopée d'Istubar’’), left one in utter 
darkness as to its meaning. You will comprehend this if you 
at the two themes upon which these not 


As a novelty 


will only glance 
even very cleverly orchestrated variations are constructed, 
and the first one of which, as far as I am a judge of music, 


is simply absurd. Here they are: 
SS = = ===> = == 
we 
—_—— ——— 
épre SS Sa : 
roy a a a 2 esa S — ee «@: o 
+ — —~ — 


- ——a———— = ll 
ar ES. SRS SS SS ES 
fF e , a ae | , a id —— oe 

2 — 


I want to mention also that Weingartner has placed this 
same work upon the program of the next symphony soirée 
of the Royal Orchestra, so I shall have a chance to hear it 
a second time, and perhaps it may improve upon further 
acquaintance. 

* « = 


Frau von Januschowsky (the widow of the late Adolf 
Neuendorff) made here her guesting début at the Theater 
des Westens in the part of Valentin in “Les Huguenots..” 
The result was of a dual nature. Artistically, I am told 
Mme. Januschowsky scored a great success, but physically 
she got the worst of it. In the great duet of the fourth act 
Raoul (the little tenor, Werner Alberti) to 
knock Valentin with the hilt of his sword on the forehead 
and nearly bereft her of one eye. The optic is now swollen 
and badly bruised. Mrs. Januschowsky, 
will have to remain in her room for several days yet 


happened 


all bandaged up, 


* * * 


Ihe talented young violinist Miss Rose Ford, of St 
Louis, who has been studying with Professor Wirth during 
the past year, has started now with Concertmaster Witek 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra. -Apropos of the latter art- 


ist, he will play on February 6 at Dakagent the Mendelssohn 


request.". The request was made on 
almost incredible circumstanc« 


violin concerto “by 
#zccount of the remarkable, 
that the Mendelssohn Concerto has not been played in pub 


iic at Budapest for thirteen years 


7 a * 
Alma Fohstroem will appear “as guest” at the Berlin 
Royal Opera House next month. 
The severe illness of the great Parisian pianist Edouard 


Risler detains him in Russia and will prevent his appear 
ance as soloist at the eighth Nikisch Philharmonic concert 
His place will be taken by Josef Hofmann, who will on this 
the first time his newly composed 


occasion perform for 


piano concerto in B flat 
* * * 

Moritz Moszkowski was announced for a short tournée 
through Russia, which, however, will not materialize owing, 
to the fact that he could not 
Might not the fact of 
limited 


as the report says, get a pass 
port into the empire of the Czar. 
Paderewski’s simuitaneous presence there and the 
of the 


own piano concerto and Chopin concerto 


repertory composer-pianist (which consists of his 


only) have some 
thing to do with the passport difficulty? 


* * * 


lhe matrimonial engagement of Miss Susanna Triepel, 


the beautiful and gifted lieder singer, to Professor Dessoir 
of the Berlin Univerity, announced 
* 7 . 


Mrs. Cosima Wagner is lying il] at Vienna, and Siegfried 


like a dutiful, good son, rushed from Leipsic to the Aus 
trian capital to his mother’s bedside. It is said that Mrs 
Wagner went to Vienna in order to engage Messrs 


Schmedes and Demuth, of the Court Opera, for next sum 
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nade on mer’s Bayreuth performances, and also to confer with Herr also was a caller; Frau Rechnungsrath Handschuhmacher, Eugen d’Albert’s second piano recital Wednesday even 

c ~ , . ‘sé » 2 } 11 2 + ‘ > | 
mstance Mahler about the Vienna production of “Der Baren f Friedman ing at Beethoven Hall was a Beethoven evening, and 
\ flat major, op. 110; E flat 


Miss Laura Sanford, of Chicago, a former pupil of Miss ciuded five important sonatas 
. 2.5 . Amy Fay, and who has already appeared in concerts in the major, op. 31, No. 3; C minor, op 
United States. The young lady will give a concert in F minor (“Appassionata’’), op. 57 
3erlin this week, and intends in the fall to study with an audience through a long classical program like this, but 
d’Albert, while she is filling out the intervening gap by d’Albert’s masterful reading and superior artistic abilities 


in pub hauter.” 
111; C major, op.53, and 
y , “T r Not many artists can hold 
Bogumil Zeppler’s three act comic opera, “The Vi ot many . 
+ Berlin comte of Letoriéres,”’ met with genuine success at its first 


production at Hamburg iast night , ‘ pat : 
taking lessons from Ernest Hutcheson. The last callers for not only kept his audience until the Close, but enthused 
* ” » . . ~ } , } 
*douard this week were Mrs. and Miss Cottlow, from Chicago. them. Perhaps his finest performance as a whole was the 
ppear Miss Leonora Jackson will soon leave England, where O. F. Appassionata;” but as far as a single movement is con 
appear a r 
she met with success, to fill engagements at Bremen, Leip erned he is incomparable in the Scherzo from the E flat 
concert x I 
on th sic, Cologne and Brussels. The young violinist intends major Sonata; for crystalline crispness and delicate dex 
Is . J J ; 
mposed return to her native country in October next Berlin Music Notes. terity in this movement it would be hard to find his equal 
) SC. 
* * * BERLIN, February 4, 1800 He was recalled many times at the close 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka has lately been suffering from a REDERICK DAWSON’S orchestral concert at the ** * 
tournée severe attack of the grip, but is now convalescent. He in Singakademie Saturday night included the second con Ludwig Strakosch, the popular baritone, and Alfred 
; owing, iends to leave on the 19th inst. for St. Petersburg and Fin- certos of Brahms, Chopin and Liszt. Mr. Dawson has ample Schmidt-Badekow gave a concert Thursday evening in the 
a pass and, where he will play principally his new third piano con- technic for all purposes, even the difficulties of the Brahm Singakademie. Mr. Strakosch’s agreeable, mellow voice 
° f The r} ‘Isingfors ome , Concerto he ame t ase, but his playing lacks vi , “sp , lee”? 
fact of certo. The tournce begins at Helsingfors ; then comes Abo ae SS ae a 9 " tee A Aghia . Was enjoyable in the Loewe ballads, Archibald Douglas 
. ] ¢ a] . > . > - al . 
limited Tavasichus, St. Michel, Knopio and Wiborg, and thence ruity and this naturally affected his tone, which was small and “Erlking,” Schubert’s “An du Leyer” and an old 
Ps . - 1 . : 4 . S -cpeciall » 7; » > , - a 
of his the trip will go to St. Petersburg. On the 15th inst and disappointing. This was especially true in the sen folksong, “Die Kénigskinder.” Mr. Schmidt-Badekow 
. " nk rf his sect z rio at Pos suously beautiful Chopin Concerto, where the tone must be . . , 
= Scharwenka will perform hi “ag nd = trio at Posen ni atts % ae ” too nny renin emceny played the Schumann Fantasia in C major with elevated in 
conjunction with Messrs. Florian Zajic and Heinrich full enough to carry well, and at the same time have the telligence, but lacked the necessary technical strength for 
_ 2. Herc | - > s > ~mber Z . , ee 
Gruenfeld. veiled, piano effect. However, ng hear eae 9 a the heroic middle movement. He also gave a good per 
Ty: * * * the Philha 1ic Orchestra, under the leadership of Kar a 5 os , 
Triepel, he Philharmonic = . ; sae : he i ; formance of Chopin’s C sharp minor Scherzo, and a fan 
‘ : Klindworth, gave Mr. Dawson wretched support, and nota , . te 
Jessoir Just as I am about to close this budget I learn of the ,, , . : : " tasia piece of Philipp Scharwenka, op. 97 
s . , bly in this same Chopin Concerto. Many times the pianist 
death of Amalia Joachim in consequence of an operation . i 
; ‘ : rae . was submerged by the noisy accompaniment, and again he 
performed upon her for the removal of gallstones, of which , , : ’ } 
‘ : : 7 had to contend with the ragged and irregular entry of the Franz Schoérg, violinist, who has been heard in concert 
egfried she had been suffering for many years past. The great art sais j . 
i ee a . , different instruments. Added to this, Mr. Dawson used the before this season, gave his second recital Friday evening 
e Aus st was in the sixtieth year of her life. She was the wife of : . : . 
. ae oi . ; : Klindworth arrangement of this concerto, which is not Mr. Schérg played rather uninterestingly in the earlier part 
it Mrs Josef Joachim, and leaves six grown up children. That sh« ; , ; . . 
we ale ia only no improvement on the original, but detracts greatly of the evening, but toward the end of the program he 
Messrs was one of the lieder singers, finest contraltos and most 2 | j 
, =p , : : from it with these unreasonable and unmusical changes. warmed up considerably, and, as closing number, gave a 
‘t sum eminent teachers of the art of vocal delivery (especially in : , , rn] 
; ; ble f ' 7 : e © dashing and brilliant rendition of the Wieniawski Polonais« 
serinan songs) is an undisputable fact ‘ 
? i ; are a) ose n D major F. M. BIGcGerstart 
A .-— 2 In Dr. Ludwig Wiillner’s second historical Schubert 
, > am song recital, Sunday evening, he selected songs which were 
Among the callers at the Berlin office of THe Musicar . : 7 “hs , , . ‘sc ’ 
: : composed in the period from 1817 to 1821. Among these Hastings’ Songs’ Popularity. 
Courter during the past week was Mrs. Dory Burmeister : “on 9 66 
: " ere were the seldom heard “Nachtstuck, Der Blumen A little pointer. indicating the increasing popularity of 
‘'o Petersen, fresh from her Parisian successes, which she in- , : oe » umn , we pointer, MGicating tine & popula 
: od brief” and “Atys.” Other well-known songs like “The Wan-  fyank Seymour Hastings’ songs. is the fact that carat 
tends to duplicate in Berlin in the near future She did ° , f tl a ocymour fa & ngs, 1S the tact that at a rece 
. 7 ao derer made up the rest of the program , t at - j © nar re “6 time 
not tell me, and perhaps she did not know it herself, but I 7 , I , . . he B saat concert at Carnegie Lyceum his name appeared three times, 
; ; 1e seventh symphony concert of the Roya POONER, ticles aneen ; > pomee “Ble Geenctinenct’s 6 
read it in the Berlin Boersen Courier this morning that ter Felix W ym 4 , , t] : being represented by the song My Sweetheart’s Coming 
. - . under relix eingartner, produced as le principal num on ” 6 > > > nce’”’ od " , > nce ”? ~ . 
Richard Burmeister, the well-known pianist, composer and , : id } . 1“D : a " ; Of tt Home \ Red, Red Rose” and “To a Rose,” the latter 
~ r —_— P . . ber the seidom hear¢ ante sympnony Oo .18zt. 1€ \ The nathos o hic last. the iovous e SS} 7 > 
| director of the New York Scharwenka Conservatory, had , ho onde ) P - ha MSS. The path f this last, th yous expression of the 
' ; . 4 ‘ two divisions of this wor nierno an Purgatorio, ne Sy th ” enng and ti ~~ vigor oO . > > ” 
gained a divorce from his wife in November last in the a : ae Sweetheart ng and the breezy vigor of the “Red Rose 
. : . : former is a sensationally realistic piece of orchestral writ- ,.<, i ee oe ao ‘ eel a : 
: court at Mandan, N. Dak. Oh, these marriages of musi- ‘Mr W ; - , ; were all immensely effective, and brought the singer an 
. 1" ng. and Ait eingartner, who conducted it without score ' ; ' ? } ’ . . ' mth 
cians! It is perhaps better, after all, to remain in single ‘ ; Tl encore in each cas¢ By the Sea,” a song of greater dept! 
gave a magni nt an Sing interpretation of it , ' - op 
blessedness. ot) ficen id imposing inte ro tation of it l€ than the others, has just been finished. It and “To a Rose 
. as —— . . last movement Is not so effective, nor did it receive so satis ill s > > 
Miss Anna Balz, of New York, of late years a pupil of , , , f , r will soon be published 
a : . factory a reproduction; the chorus of women’s voices in 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, came and played for me the big pies ly - e Pappeaheim’s Pupils, Dr. and Mrs. Anthony. 
Beeth A flat S , 5 dn Minden the “Magnificat” at the close was tame and dispiriting r ; 7 
secethoven / lat Sonata, op. 110, and the Mendelssonhn- P he young artists Jr. George Conquest ) ar 
Liszt “Wedd March.” = highI ; Aside from the Liszt symphony on the program was the | At, & - A ' —_ mquest-Anthony and 
ASZ edding March She is a highly talented youn pee - : \irs. Corinne 1€s nthony, pupils of the celebrate ocal 
Be has i : a 3 ; Berlioz Overture to “King Lear” as opening number, and iv . “ re Poe the celebrated voca 
lady, who has made grea yrogress under her renowne< ‘ : ’ , j- . . » tea r Madam -anpenheim ontinue e . 
cnnateer. ind al ¥ ay k : he f three Wagner selections—Vorspiel to “Die Meistersinger, igeies ndame nodes sedis . hod meet with the 
teacher, and who will surely make a mark in the tuture. ‘ . ” ur.° ’ greatest success wherever they appe: ) n ang 
k a a wage Agape Siegfried Idyl’”’ and “Kaisermarsch,” which closed it. niin i 7 ao Anthor y sang 
sugen Tetzel, of Zehlendorf, a former pupil of Professor the basso part in “The Bride of Dunkerron” in Reading 
. : ¢ . > 7 - . 
arth, but now himself a rising young pianist and piano with the Reading Chorus February 8. He also appeared 
en pedagogue, called. His visit may lead to his engagement Misapplied were the words “piano recital” to the per- last Tuesday with the Choral Society as soloist in Bristol 
e- . > « > 7 > ome s . seed * : . e . ore 2 _ 
=, as teacher at one of the principal conservatories in the formance of Ida P. Spittel Tuesday evening at the Sing- and Mrs. Anthony was the soprano at a concert in the 
United States, and then I shall have somthing more to say akademie. It was nothing more nor less than “piano Drexel Institute in Philadelphia on Thursday. The press 
on the subject of this earnest and gifted young musician. pounding,” and the longer she played the more she pounded, speaks in the highest terms of the excellent voices of th 


ul ‘hopin A flat major Polonaise it became un- young and rising artists, and praises their conscientious 


| after the ¢ 


Miss Edith A. Punnett, a young English woman, now living u1 
in Weimar, where she was a piano pupil of Stavenhagen, endurable, and there was safety only in flight. artistic work 
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From Paris. 
PaRIs, January 24, 1899, 

ARA BERNHARDT’S inaugauration of the “Sara 
3ernhardt Theatre,” M. Gailhard’s decoration, “Fide- 

lio” and Rose Caron, Ysaye’s conducting of the Colonne Or- 
chestra, Rivarde in the Conservatoire concerts, and Gér- 
ardy at Colonne’s, Ysaye and Pugno together in their own 
series of concerts, Alvarez’s departure for America, 
‘Mignon” with a new caste, and the return of the “Vie de 
Boheme” at the Opéra Comique, “La Dame de chez Max- 
im,’ at the Nouveautes, have been some of the topics of 
he coming of d’Albert, Perosi and Jean de 


the week. 
Reszké are among the projected pleasures. 

Che fact that Sara Bernhardt has leased her theatre for 
twenty years 1s not the least striking one in connection with 
the audacity and fearlessness of perspective of this mar- 
It seems like a defiance of age or 
her designs. It would astonish no 
she really accomplished her lease, 
Ten 


velous human being. 

death to interfere with 
know that 
e house for a larger and better one. 
years ago “Tosca” first given at the Porte St. Martin. 
One of the most moved of the spectators of this terrible 
Tosca was M. Sardou, who wept freely and embraced his 
‘collaborateur,’”’ French fashion, several times. He well 
may feel gratitude toward the artist. Over 800 times she 
Tosca alone in cities all over the world, 


one here to 


and gave up tl 
Was 


has represented 
peak of his other dramas which she has immortal- 
Ovations 


not to s 

The opening night was like a premiere. 
and recalls without end. The company was equally moved 
with the spectators, not only by the sentiment of the even- 
ing, but through the playing of the piece. Those who had 
seen her perform it all those years say they never saw it so 
Both stage and hall are much 


ized. 


well, so thrillingly given. 
more commodious than the Renaissance, and although lit- 
tle or no modification has yet taken place, the theatre will 
be completely renovated during her next absence from the 
city. 

Is this woman not an example to all workers of all classes 
in the very fact of bundling into the new site in the very 
height of the season, immediately on return from an ab- 
sence? This absence even was self-imposed, or at least im- 
posed by conscience to make up to managers for loss caused 


I She did not excuse herself to these 


by her recent illness. 
people on plea of change and reopening; nor did she ex- 
She 


cuse herself t 
roused herself and did both, 

When we know the slight pretexts, excuses, reasons, &c., 
which people offer themselves and others to put off effort, 


the opening on the plea of business. 
and there she is. 


postpone responsibility, and shirk real work, we look to this 
artist with sincere admiration. In this day of degeneration 
and lack of vitality, if France did right she would decorate 
Sara Bernhardt as the Sainte of Energy and Industry, and 
keep the case unique in tradition. 

What an infamy in the name of religion this torture of 
the Inquisition! The Church, ever reveled in it, 
ought to go extinct as a form of expiation to the earth 
having ever existed. And, mark what a recent echo 
this Tosca! No fruther back than 1820! It gives one the 
to realize it. And there are people to-day who 
would command the same thing if they dared. Thank God, 
Progress has distanced them in the race and the 


which 
for 
frissons 


they don’t. 
world, if she does dangle pretty roughly at times, is daily 
revolving into liberty and light. The horrors of the play 
may be forgiven their intrusion into our present civilization 
for the lesson they teach us of what comes upon people 


who do not reason. 


Ihe elevation of M. Pierre Gailhard, director of the 
Opéra, to the grade of Officer in the Legion of Honor 
(founded by Napoleon), is not only merited, but late! 
It is a distinction which he has long ago received in the 
homage of his country and of his superior officers in the 


However, congratulations are none 


direction of her art 
the less numerous, hearty and sincere; pleasure is universal 
is comment is rife upon the matter, and everybody is happy. 

Although the gifted director was the subject of detailed 
interesting 


discussion in these columns recently, it may be 
compatriot 


to add a few words chosen from remarks by a 
on the occasion of the decoration: 

“The existence of M. Gailhard is harmonious 
tiful dream. He was happily born; he has conquered hon- 
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ors, fortune, love, while yet young, robust, fresh and en- 
thusiastic. Born in the glory of meridianal sunlight, his 
father was a shoemaker and opera dancer in his native 
town, Toulouse. Good republican and progressist, he was 
appointed to make a tour of France by a society for well 
being, and so reached Paris. His intention was to make 
his boy an honest cobbler. But the boy, like many another, 
was ‘intended’ by a stronger call than the parental one, 
namely, the genius of art. He studied painting, literature, 
music in moments of leisure (the precious moments of re- 
pose, when the timid soul dares open and look out of man). 
in time he was gathered in by that art mother, the French 
Conservatoire, and the rest followed logically.” 

When seventeen he was chosen by Auber to sing in Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” at the Tuileries, replacing Fauré, who 
was ill, and in company of Albino and Nilsson. It was on 
this occasion that he made his salute to the Empress, with 
the formidable remark: “1 always loved your Majesty's lit- 
tle foot’! 

After the thunderbolt of surprise had passed by in court 
hilarity, it came to be understood thai the father had, among 
his clients, the celebrated convent in which was educated 
ihe beautiful Eugenie, whose tiny foot, among others, the 
French Hans Sachs had frequently measured. The “‘last’ 
a sacred relic in the modest home after the eleva 


he 


became 
tion of the girl to the throne of France, and was, in fact, t 
property of the little Pierre. 

Asked once how it was that the people of his canton 
were so often highly endowed in physique, mentality and 
art, he pointed to the laborers stripped to the waist work 
ing in the burning sun. “So much for sculpture,” he said. 
Sweeping his hand toward the distant horizon, “There's 
your largeness of idea.’’ Tracing tenderly the loving land- 
scape with his eyes, “Could one escape being an artist with 
such inspiration?” and, lifting his bronzed face to the sun, 
“Voila, the source of enthusiasm !”’ 

At the same time that his chef has been thus signaled by 
distinction, M. Paul Vidal, a gifted man, also from the 
same region, and about whom so much has here been writ 
ten, entered the Legion of Honor as Chevalier. 


‘+ * * 


On the occasion of the recent début of a young stranger 
at the Opéra Comique, an old warrior critic in the foyer, 
turning to an equally crusty comrade, remarked: 

“Hard times, these, on us, mon vieux,” he grumbled. 
“This afternoon spent in contemplation of decay; to-night 

this schoolgirl nonsense! Enfin!” 

The afternoon referred to was the repétition générale of 
Fidelio,” with Rose Caron as Léonore. This artist is al- 
ways taken under protest. But never was protest offered 
with so much enthusiasm. 
while picking her to pieces. 
her personally. They claim to find in her that ray of 
telligence’’ usually denied to singers. To many she is a 
delicate creature with two gestures, fine eyes and a horrible 
voice; to others, a grand artist, who sings because she acts ; 
to others, an actress who has succeeded in keeping in the 
salons of the Boulevard St. Germain; to real wiseacres, 
an artist who knows nothing whatever about “Fidelio.” 
With all this, the rush for seats has been distracting. Or- 

Smart people 
a supplemental 


People rave over the woman 
Ihe French are very fond of 
“in- 


dinary people have had to do without them. 
have wasted hours at the box office, and 

series of representations has been organized for the return 
of the lady from Monte Carlo. As for the interpretation, 
none but a flat-footed German—and a sure-footed one at 
that—dare criticise the rendering in plain daylight here. 
M. Messager is much lauded by most for his direction 
of the orchestra. The inter-overture especially ap- 
plauded. (A magisterial piece of writing, it speaks for itself 
without any messenger.) Several airs are also warmly re- 
ceived, the prisoners’ chorus, the quartets, the finale; in 


is 


fact, the composition entire comes like a benediction of 
simple thoughtfulness after the noisy braying of so much 
of the imitation series to which people are subject. The 


story is ineffably stupid. 
~ * al 


Opinion differs no less in regard to Richard Strauss’ 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra.” Lay musicians in salons spend 
their time laughing at the titles of his compositions, the con- 
noisseurs spend theirs trying to say them in German. Many 
find this composition ‘“assommant,” others “remarkable.” 
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In fact the camps lie openly opposed, and very little sound 


criticism is offered. The idea of trying to expose the 
most complex theories of mystic philosophy in music 
seems forced to the ordinary mind. But it may be the 
right thing to do; who knows? The good of music is 
made to live after us these days. The pleasure of it 
evidently lies buried with our bones. Thirty-five minutes 
of this harmonic discussion is—a test. A man must be 
master of something to make such a weaving. That 
something, however, is not our hearts. The director's 


liberties with the Beethoven Symphony in A are questioned 
. se = 


‘cello, A 
His 


Gérardy played the Saint-Saéns’ Concerto for 
at 


Ysay e directed 


minor, to much enthusiasm the Colonne concert 
début was a grand success 

Mme. Roger-Miclos will play at the Colonne mid-week 
concert of ancient music, and the Chanteurs de Saint Ger 
vais will also lend their assistance 


Rivarde played Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in B minor for the 


violin, under the direction of M. Paul Taffanel, at the 
Conservatoire concerts. 

Mme. Bréjean Graviére leads the new Mignon” cast 
as Philine at the Opéra Comique, a Mlle. Thiérry is 
Mignon. “La Dame de chez Maxim” promises to be one 
of the greatest succes of the season in the line of com 








edy-bouffe or vaudevil Four hours of incessant laughter 
are not bad these gloomy days, and the piece is full of in 
genious surprises besides. The subject treats of the adven 


tures of a doctor, who, having imbibed too freely at a 
popular establishment, is personally conducted to his office 
by one of the young ladies of the piace, who does not hap 
pen to be a member of his wife’s set. The rich uncle from 
\frica, coming into the office at an unexpectedly early hour 


of the morning, must not have his sensitive African feelings 


(He is 


correct and has come 


He 


ventuate in ordet 


shocked too abruptly. rich, 


home to marry a niece of the doctor.) is presented to 
Mme. Doctor. 


to keep up the illusion and yet keep the affair from the real 


The complications that « 


lady of the house, who is treated as crazy, can best be im 


agined. No one can act such things French can 


C’est roulant! 
red work being given 
Phome 


The music of “The Passion,” a sa 
M. Giulietti Ital 
music of a work of similar nature, 


here now, is by an ian. Franci 


wrote the which wa 


given last season. 


Alvarez sang in the “Prophéte”’ at his 


last representation 
before leaving for the States 

The pianist, d’Albert, is promised for January 26 and 
February 6. He is to play a Steinway piano, and to appear 
at the Lamoureux concerts 


It is in connection with the Lamoureux concerts also that 
M. Jean de Reszké is to give a series of “Tristan and 
Isolde” personations or representations later on. He is to 


have with him, among others, a young baritone, whom he 


has himself trained. He took the young man with him to 


Mont Dore last summer, and gave him daily lessons dur 
ing the five or six weeks’ sojourn, and was himself as 
tonished at the results. 

Perosi’s “Resurrection,” to be directed by himself, is 
looked forward to with much curiosity. He will also di 


rect in London 

Mme. Dory Burmeister-Petersen, the distingu 
Mme. Burmeister hz 
At Baden Baden she 
cess. She has been invited by the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Baden to play at the court concert this winter 


Mott! Orchestra 


ished pian 
is just finished a long 
hac ] 


ist, is in the city. 


tournée in Germany. 1 special suc 


with the 

Madame 
Paris, on Saturday, the 28th 
at the Russian Embassy, where she 


3urmeister gives a concert at the Salle Erard 


Sunday afternon was spent 
and 


$s a great favorite, 
where she played several compositions. Every piece had 
to be repeated, and the Ambassador, Prince Ouronssoff, has 
invited her again for the 25th. She left yesterday for Lux 
embourg to play before the Court, returning Wednesday 
for her concert here. At the Austrian Embassy, Madame 
3urmeister is likewise a prime favorite. She had the pleas 
ure of meeting Richard Strauss at the Comtesse de Wolk 
enstein’s. 

The announcement is made that Alexandre S. Capehart 


has been named Director of Liberal Aits and Chemical 


LOUIS V. SAAK 


“A most excellent teacher of Musical Theory.”—7. Rheinberger. 


Classes for Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration resumed October 1. 


Applications to be sent to STEINWAY HALL. 
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Industries at the Exposition. As his line of supervision 
will include both acoustic properties, musical instruments 
this brings him in touch with 
the and Thus THe Musical 
CourIER is privileged to congratulate him, and also artists 
If brains, energy, ex 


and stage decoration, &c., 


musical dramatic world 


on in a measure possessing him 


perience with the best worlds of life and progress, youth 


and good looks go for anything, the choice is a most happy 
one, and General Peck and his commission are also to b 
The so to spe ak, an expert 


having had to do with all the 


gentleman is 


congratulated 
in Expositions best of them 
details At 
Capehart soon returns to Paris 
has 


engaging 


study of 


ind having mad« exposition 


States, Mr 


a clos 
present in the 
and to 


form 


“important interests” in the 


3elgium, where he 


of one of the most American families 


abroad 


Delna has left her charming little apartment, Rue Gaston 








St. Paul, in the l’Alma quarter, and gone to live in Passy 
Madame Litvinne is at Nice. She goes to fill a super! 
engagement in Russia in March. More later 
Marguerite Reid is singing in Liege and Brussels. Her 
Juliette is spoken very highly of. Her playing, singing 


upon by the 
Mile 
} 


1 1 1 
Deautiiul and very much in earnes 


commented 


beyond the 


appearance and dressing are 


papers as something quite common 
Reid is young, gifted, 

She is working her way quietly up. Success to her! 
M Henri Falcke 1s 1f 


of Greater New York 


receipt of an album of 150 views 


sent to him by his good friend Mr 


Carl. No present was ever more appreciated. The view 
have awakened Mr. Falcke’s greatest enthusiasm. In fact 
the pianist is already one of the most appreciative friends 
of the States in France 

M. Alexander Henneman is doing most ambitious work 


Louis from Paris. His whole heart 
ad al by 
ad als rv 


lines on which he has traced his plans. “A Perfect Studio” 


since his return to St 


the very intelligent 





is one point of attack, the other a place of musical reunion 

formal ymfortable grec where artists may come 
owe tall er matters, devise schemes for better do 
ng, sing, p rit & The grade of music chosen is 
f the be ind the tendency always upward 


of pupils in sing 
attend, and those most 
duos, &c. Thi 
interesting and profitable work, and St 
von having so wide 
No 
recent program includes 
Weckerlin, Godard 


solos “his gives 


wed to sing 


Louis 
1 


to be congratulated uy awake and 
apable a musician in her midst 3723 Olive street is 


the locale of the enterprise A 


Mozart Weber 


Grieg and C 


Rubinstein, Wagner 


haminade 

studio of a voung teacher in Paris is that 
a pupil of M. Jacques Bouhy, who 
tablished 


4 charming 
of Mlle 


Ww ith the k indly 


Eugenie Mever 


interest of her master. es herself 
at 16 Rue du Colisée a couple of years ago, and is progress 
famously Miss Mever’s pupils have the 
jurisdiction of M. Bouhy 


ind gives the benefit of his valuable counsel and suggestion 


most advan 


ing 


f the himself. who visits 


tage 


THE pe ReESZKE THEATRE IN PARIS 


People who have been lying awake nights through agita 
in the capital may 


The de Reszké 


Theatre de Reszké 


tion over a projec ted 


ilm their fears of respective extinctions 


Theatre is as yet very much in embryo 


In his own beautiful home up in the Henri Martin quar 


1 


ter, where the sun is like 
and the 
there M 
which shall 
rhe lyric king has a passion for helping singers, and from 


silk and velvet. the air like wine 
walk 


has planned an arrangement of rooms 


birds sing crowns over your head as you 


de Reszké 
admit of a stage and privileged sitting room 


is own large experience, vocally and otherwise, he is most 


competent to give valuable advice and direction to artists 


not only in the finishing stages, but in the formation of the 
voice 


His home 


entertainment during his vacations, 


this sort of artisti: 
Mrs. de Reszké 


and artist to the tips of her fin 


being admirably suited to 


and 
who is a musician, singer 
gers 


lishing such a centre has been discussed in the family, and 


being in sympathy with the idea, the matter of estab 


SPRING TOUR 


Lieut. DAN GODFREY, *”* 
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vill probably be carried out during the next vacation passed 


by the tenor in Paris 

[his has been the germ from which schemes have grown 
and grown and grown till they bought out the Place Ven 
dome. Naturally much verbal influence is brought to bear 
on M. de Reszké by those who flock about him whenever h« 


stands still an instant. There are always thousands of peo 


ple rich in suggestion. But the singer is too wise a man t 


ce impossibilities or even difficulties without feasible evi 


dence of practical solution. This does not say but that he 
uld be perfectly willing his little parlor scheme should 


grow to extended proportions with proper “encourage 


ment.” The various schemes proposed may be graceful 
international pulse on the subject 


neans of feeling the 


But f 
ul if 


the scheme rests in its original germ—family discussion and 


r the present, at least up to this evening, January 23 


home environment 


Bjorksten Bach Concert. 
| IDOR BJORKSTEN, the well-known 
Bach enthusiast, and his pupils are all like hin Asl 


ind they all say 








them, “Who is your favorite composer?” 

Bach.” The simple reason is that they know Bach, and 
to ww is to love Mr. Bjorksten has made up mind 
to do missionary wort © his tee Gn ft ciated 
with himself two other Bach enthu ts, Hermann Hans 
Wetzler and Henry T. Fincl nd gave a concert st 
Wednesday at Carnegie ( mber Music Hall. It be 
with one of the Brandenburg icertos, indifferently played 
hy about twenty Philharmonic mus ns onducted by 
Mr. Wetzler. Mr. Finck then spoke for half an hour abou 

Bach from the Singer’s P of Viev pre ng : 
xplanations with a brief sketch of tl a Pe » whe 
‘ gh the greatest of all compos« died so poor that tl 

\ uld t afford to } en t his 
This addr was off-hand. interesting. fu f mach wit 
1 atic nd , f Brother ippiest 
fiorts 
r. Bjérksten’s prog oe ee 
» fini thie eowontens - ‘ a ntatas wi 
ver sung by < pupil P diff salt ¢ 1¢ here ne 
re dificult in existence—was sung not only with ¢ 
’ uracy. but wit! delight eniets that anad 
. h that the s mav becon the 1 1< 
regularly o Te te vere 
} ¢ ‘ he c rn / 
rably sung 

The body f fresh ung es was really ideal d 
fforded purest enjoyment. Mr. Bjérksten conducted the 
horuses, also the orchestra, and proved that he is a born 
conductor 

He conducted an orchestra for the first time but his 
entl ism more than atoned for his lack of experience 
rt sol sts were Patrick Motley whose task it was ft 
bring out the grim humor of the fine a, “Gott sttrzet det 
Hochmuth des wiithenden Drachen,”’ Miss Elear Stuart 
Patterson, who revealed the fervor of the alto aria from the 
Festa Michaelis,” and Miss Elizabeth Dodge, who made 
ensation with her brilliant singing of the extremely diffi 
ult but effective soprano aria from Cantata No. 51, “Jauch 


et Gott in allen Landen.” 

These so-called pupils are really young artists, who are 
ire to be heard of in the future musical life 

_ 
Janet Sothern. 

The young woman known by this nar sang Josephine 

1 P ifore’ t recent matinee pertor nce the Ame 
Theatre ind with great success, t judge by the en 

} t of audience and press A pleasing personality 

ntributed not a little toward this success—for Butte { 

not the only “plump and pleasing person! 

Akers Song Recital. 

\t the home of Mrs. John Ames Mitchell, 20 West Forty 
xth street, Sally Frothingham Akers gave a song recital 
m Tuesday afternoon last week [Two MSS. songs by the 


fair recital giver, which have been praised in these columns 
The Moth in the Night” and “Belshazzar,” were sung 
also “Two Rose Songs,” by Frank S. Hastings 


j 
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great success with tl 


wandhaus concert 


KRANICH 


HI ent adn n papers that “music has b 
] come the handmaid of opera,” and that fashion i 
the leader of this gloriot urt in New York city, is cer 
tainly a deplorable on t be truce here en is th 

unted power of the p Chere probably no city 
n the world, except London, where there is such avis 
toadying to wealth 1 fashion a 1 New York 

I must say, whe i read in our daily papers about t 

ourt end o town which mear imply the upp 
end of Fifth avenue, where certain rich people have elected 
to live, I blush y try. Why should the paper 
talk about the “court end” of t avenue, unless they wis! 
to flatter the rich and elevate them to a different plan 
from the rest of New Yorl If we e anything to be 
proud of, it is our glorious republic d to ape Europe 
and try to lift the possessor money 1 1 “court” is 
certainly as contemptible as it is unpatrioti 

We need another Liszt to uphold the standard of art 
ind the independence of artists. Said Liszt When I 
vas first invited to play the French court, artists were 
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230,000 people heard this band during its seven weeks’ tour in Canada last May and June. 
In Toronto the receipts were upwards of $10,000 for Two Evenings and One Matinee. 
Nine concerts given in New York 70 CROWDED AND ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCES. 
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ToRONTO, February 16, 1899. if 
PPRESSED Russian subjects, known as Doukhobors, 
have arrived in Canada and are journeying westward 
The story of how and why they have taken refuge in this 


country is an interesting one, furnishing a theme worthy 


of novelist or poet; therefore it is not surprising to learn 
that Tolstoi’s new book, “The Resurrection,” the proceeds 
of which are to be devoted to the settlement of the Douk 


hobors in Canada, is a novel strong in human study, em- 
bodying the most vivid literary production that has yet 
emanated from his pen. 

The Doukhobors’ desertion of their native land was the 
effect of a serious cause, and it now becomes apparent that 
this flight has, in turn, been the cause of a satisfactory ef- 
fect, inasmuch as in this case “deeds of great men” have 
not only afforded Tolstoi another opportunity of reveling 
n literature, and thus making his present existence more 
“sublime,”’- but also of leaving deeper “footprints in the 


sands of time.” 

It is true that the Doukhobors may not be great men in 
the sense that they are illustrious, but they are great men, 
inasmuch as they believe in holding to the truth and in sac- 
rificing everything for the sake of their convictions ; though 
the skeptical may claim that to abandon Southern Russia 
for the Island of Cyprus—whither some of these pilgrims 
have gone—or for Canada West, does not entail stupen- 
dous sacrifice. 

The fact that the a somewhat musical 
as well as a very religious people was impressed upon 
Canadians when the steamship Lake Huron, with its bur- 
den of refugees, neared the harbor at St. John, N. B., on 
Concerning the strange scene which then oc- 


newcomers are 


January 23 
curred the following graphic account was written for the 
Toronto Globe: 

“Sr. Joun, Jan. 23.—Probably this city never saw ..such 
a sight before as when this afternoon the steamer Lake 
Huron, with the Doukhobors on board, steamed slowly up 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway wharf on the western side 


of the harbor. The Doukhobors, that is, all who could find 
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space, ranged along the upper decks, and, with heads un 





covered, reverently sang their hymns of praise to God.” 
Since the ‘“‘Doukes,” 
fully called, have come to stay, and since they seem to be 


as they are sometimes disrespect 


musically inclined, the following questions may here ap 

propriately be asked concerning their intentions: 
First—Will they protest- 

testations—against the introduction of 


tions? 
Second—Will they employ tonic sol fa systems or staff 


since they seem given to prt 


English examina 


notation in their schools? 
Third—Will they give their services at concerts and re 
citals gratis? 
Fourth—Will they advocate private 
tory methods? 
Fifth—Which 
school, college or conservatory will they patronize 
Sixth—Should a Doukhobor 
community with a spacious, commodious and indispensable 


tuition or conserva 


(alas! how fatal a word is “which”) 


benevolent furnish their 
music hall, would the civic authorities in that community 
insist upon that music hall being taxed? (N. B.—This ques 
tion requires thoughtful consideration.) 
Seventh—Will the “Doukes” be 
Eighth—Will they permit visiting artists to limit their 
repertories to half a dozen hackneyed selections ? 
Ninth—Will they send their most promising students to 


“encore fiends?” 


? 


Europe to “finish” their educations: 
Tenth—Will they entertain consideration for musical crit 
ics (who, after all, are only human) ? 
Eleventh—Will they—but 
things, including these random conjectures 


there must be a limit to all 


7 . . 


Plunket Greene recently gave a most successful recital 
in Massey Music Hall. The audience was large and very 
appreciative—so enthusiastic, in fact, that Mr. Greene will 


shortly return to this city and give.a concert in Association 


Hall. At the first recital his numbers included songs by 
Handel, Rachmaninoff, Schumann and Maud Valerie 
White. Schubert’s “Erlkénig” was splendidly sung and 


“King Charles” was magnificently interpreted 
The 


prano, 


assisting artists were Miss Beverley Robinson, s 
and Howard Forrer Peirce, pianist, both of whom 
were warmly received. It was Miss Beverley Robinson’s 
first appearance here this season, and she won an abun- 


Address: 








dance of applause and beautiful floral tributes. The con- 
cert ended with a duet, “La ci darem,” sung by the soprano 
and basso 

The reappearance of these three artists will be looked 
forward interest, Mr 
Greene possesses the faculty of arranging his programs 


to with unusual especially since 


in a most attractive fashion 


* * 


Operatic and theatrical managers in the United States 


have of late given a number of trial performances in this 


country Last week, in Montreal, Mrs. Fisk tested her 
latest production, “Magda,” by the German dramatist 
Hermann Sudermann, and on Saturday evening next she 
will present it in Toronto, where, in the meantime, she is 
playing “Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” 

The Cummings Stock Company—that untiring organi 
zation—will next week present “Cyrano de Bergerac” at 
the Princess Theatre, Toronto Apparently ‘Cyrano’ 
need not be ostracized from Canada, though Richard 
Mansfield annually fails to come here. Margaret Anglin 


whose Roxane seems to have claimed unusual admiration 


and applause, is a Canadian, and if she were to appear at 
the Princess Theatre next week its capacity would cer 
tainly be taxed 
* * * 
Town Topics, an attractive Winnipeg paper, which is 
published weekly, has been sent here in the form of the 


issue of January 28. This number contains articles on cur 


rent topics, both general and local, and also illustrations 
oun 


Canadian musicians ] 


Night, is 


including pictures of several 
Topics, like the Toronto 


to society, art and drama 


Saturday devoted chiefly 
received shows that 
publication, of whic! 


This Western journal has 


ind the issue 
it is an interesting and up to date 


Winnipeg may well feel proud 


entered its second volume, and the wish that it may cor 
tinue to meet with success is here expressed. , 
* * 7 

Miss Bessie Bonsall, contralto: Miss Margaret Huston 
soprano; Miss Temple Dixon, dramatic reader, and Mis 
Taylor (of Detroit), pianist, these four young artists gave 
a brilliant concert in Association Hall on January 24. The 
accompanist was Mr. Hewlett, of London, Ont 

This was Miss Bonsall’s first appearance since her re 
turn from England, where she has met with marked suc 
cess both in operatic and concert work. Miss Bonsall has 


uses to advantage 


which she 


was gladly heralded 


a remarkable contralto voice 
and her reappearance at this concert 


Miss Margaret Huston’s singing | already been de 
scribed in these columns. On January 24 she sang per 
haps better than she has ever sung since her return from 
Paris, and the next morning the critics waxed eloquent 
over her. 

Miss Taylor, pianist, is well known here, where she has 
many friends, and her playing always gains recognition 
On this occasion her touch was particularly sensitive and 
sympathetic. 

Miss Temple Dixon, a talented elocutionist, made this 
quartet of young artists complete 

* * * 

Miss Dora L. McMurtry, soprano, and Miss Lillian 
Burns, elocutionist, lately gave a charming recital in the 
Guild Hall, Toronto. The assisting performers were Mis 
Jessie C. Perry, pianist, and Paul Hahn, ’cellist. The pro 
gram was well arranged and proved to be decidedly in 
teresting. Miss Burns is a talented and accomplished 


one of the most 


dramatic reader, and Miss McMurtry is 
popular sopranos in this city 
This recital was placed on a professional basis, and com 


plimentary invitations were not issued, notwithstanding 


which fact the concert was well patronized. If a few mu 


sicians, who think that they are not appreciated, and can 


not understand why, would place their work upon the same 
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satisfactory basis, they would soon find that their efforts 
would claim more notice. A Canadian concert manager 
recently said: “It is a shame to see the way in which local 
talent is frequently given away. It is not fair to the other 
artists, who must receive remuneration, and it is very hard 
on a manager.” 
” ” * 
BritisH CoLUMBIA. 

The presence of H. M. S. Leander and Icarus in port this 
week has contributed to the musical entertainment of Van 
couver, for on February 1 the jolly Jack Tars gave an ex 
cellent program of sailor songs, cutlass and bayonet drills, 
and some very popular comic and nautical duets, conclud- 
ing with a patriotic tableau of Britannia. This concert, 
which was held in the Opera House, was in aid of the 
benevolent fund of the ship 

Many people were turned away from the doors at the 
other entertainment given by those connected with the 
navy. This was an exceedingly interesting lecture, illus 
trated with fine views, and delivered by Staff Engineer 
Wallis s 

Iwo concerts of considerable local interest were given 
in Vancouver last week, one under the direction of Adolf 
Gregory, and the other, a sacred recital, under the leader 
ship of J. H. Smith 


eral numbers very pleasingly, and Mrs. Buxton won rap 


At the former Miss Gray sang sev 


turous applause for the charming manner in which she 
gave both her vocal solos. Mr. Roberts sang well, and Miss 
de Wolfe played Mascagni’s Intermezzo artistically. Miss 
de Wolfe has studied the violin entirely in Vancouver, and 
is now a pupil at the Conservatory of Music, under M1 
Whitman, with whom she is making steady progress 
David Evans gave a very fine cornet solo, and the accom 
paniments played by Miss Farron and Miss Wood deserve 
special mention. The orchestra, under Mr. Gregory, played 
some admirable selections 

The sacred recital in St. Andrew’s Church was most en 
oyable. A notable feature was Mrs. Boyer’s singing of 
the beautiful “Hymn of Rest,”’ composed by Mr. Smith, or- 
ganist of the church. Mrs. Boyer has an exquisite voice, 
and enunciates her words very clearly. Mrs. Forrest took 
part in two duets, and led the anthems with her strong, 


high soprano voice The organ solos by Mr. Evans were 
well worth listening to. Mr. Evans goes shortly to Europe 
to complete his organ studies. Mr. Dyke’s ‘cello solo, an 


and«nte by Goltermann, was excellent 

Hyde Gowan, the banjoist, whose recent performances at 
local concerts have won for him the well-deserved soubri 
quet of “The Wizard of the Banjo,” leaves Vancouver next 
month on an extended concert tour across Canada. That 
success is likely to follow him is certain, for he is an ex 
cellent musician and a master of his instrument 

In Victoria “The Rose Maiden” (Cowen), as given by 


the Choral Union, was a most artistic treat. Orchestra 
and chorus alike merit commendation, and to Mr. Greig 
is due unstinted praise. As a conductor Mr. Greig stands 


high in the estimation of all British Columbian musicians 


and when he leads such a cantata as that given on Feb 
ruary 1 he emphasizes the fact that his patience, skill and 
musical taste are of the highest order. The soloists of the 
evening acquitted themselves admirably. Mrs. Helmcken 
in the number “Ask of Yon Ruined Castle ” gave a superb 
interpretation, and Miss McNiffe never sang better nor re 
ceived more well-merited applause. Mr. Goodwin, Mr. 
Kingham, Mr. Cave and Mr. Barton undertook the male 
solos, and fulfilled their duties satisfactorily. The orches- 
tra, led by Dr. Nash as first violin, and with Mr. Russell 
at the piano, was a credit to the Victoria musical world 
If the Choral Union continues to do so well it will accom 
plish great things for art in the Queen City 

Black Patti, Ernest Hogan and a large company gave 
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vaudeville performances in Vancouver and Victoria last 
week. The theatres were full to overflowing, and the au 
diences most appreciative. Black Patti (Sissieretta Jones) 
sang as she always sings, and Ernest Hogan was so clever 
in monologue and comic song that his hearers recalled him 
many times, and thereby proved him as popular as his own 
compositions. Jutt1an DuRHAM 


* * * 


The Festival Chorus is now rehearsing for The Re 
demption,” which will be given before the season is over 
Mr. Torrington is working very hard with the orchestra 


and chorus, and, judging from the rapid progress which 
being made, an excellent performance of this work may be 
expected. The quartet of soloists, which will shortly be an 
nounced, promises to be a brilliant one 


. + = 


The Toronto Male Chorus Club, under J. D. A. Tripp, 
is now in splendid form, as this correspondent discovered 
at one of its rehearsals this week. At its concert on March 
2, in Massey Hall, some beautiful choruses will be artis 
tically sung, and Sauer and Evan Williams will be the ar- 
tists 

It would seem that during th 
those who may be fortunate enough to attend it will fee 


e progress of this concert 


that they have discovered a Utopia or Elysium or some 

such place. The arrival of Sauer will be awaited, not only 
with interest, but with impatience. 
** * 

At the Toronto College of Music a number of concerts 

and reci 

[hese recitals, including one which will be given to-night 





Is have taken place during the past few weeks 


by pupils of Mr. Welsman, will be more fully described in 
these columns in the next issue 


* os 7. 


It is probable that Mr. Reid, organist of the American 


Presbyterian Church, Montreal, may succeed Dr. Fisher 


as organist of St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto 


> * * 


Clarence Eddy’s organ recital should attract many mu 
sic lovers to the Toronto Conservatory of Music’s con 
cert hall next week 

In that hall on February 2 an artistic recital was given 
by violin pupils of Mrs. B. Drechsler Adamson, with as- 
sistance from the conservatory’s local department. Other 
recitals which will take place there have been announced as 


follows: February 28, vocal pupils of Miss Reynold 


March 4, Junior recital; March 7, pupils of Miss Critten 
den; March 23, pupils of Miss S. E. Dallas 
7 > > 


In Halifax the opera “Patience” has this season been 


Ihe production, which was nicely 


given by local talent 
staged and well acted and sung, was under the direction of 
Mr. Pyke, who has had considerable experience in operatic 
work 

The second Orpheus Society concert, directed by C. H 
Porter, took place in Halifax on February 14, and the next 
Symphony concert, with Max Weil as conductor, will be 
heard on March 14 

\ performance, consisting of the reading of Shake 
speare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and the playing of 
Mendelssohn's incidental music, will be given at the Acad 
emy of Music, Halifax, on Tuesday evening, March 21 
The play will be read by Rev. James Carruthers, lecturer 
on elocution dt Pine Hill College, and the music will be 
played by the Halifax Symphony Orchestra. The idea of 
giving this literary and musical performance originated 
with Max Weil, who will take charge of it—a fact which 
insures its success May HAMILTON 
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Canadian Notes. 


Toronto CoNSERVATORY oF Musi 


The following is the list of pupils who have passed this 
season's midwinter examinations at this conservatory: 


Prano DEPARTMENT 


Secon Year—Second-class honors—Miss Sara Edith Bradley 
Toronte Miss Elizabet A. Cunningham, Belleville. Pass —Miss 
Mabel R. Walmsley Toront Miss Alice Treadgold, Brampton; 
Miss Ethel A. Darby, Toront Miss Ray Wilson, Toronto 

First Year—First-class honor Miss Mabel B. Beddoe, Toronto; 
Miss Carrie F. Cook, Toronto, and Miss Louie Cornell, Watford, 
equal. S« nd-cla honors—Miss Tessie E. Walker. Norwich: Miss 
Annie McIlroy, Richmond. Pass—-Miss Eleanor Edwards, Ealing; 


Miss Ida M. Kinnear, Toronto; Miss Daisy Landerkin, Tottenham, 
Miss Mary M. Stewart, Clinton, equal; Locksley Hunt, Bracebridge; 
Miss Maggie Y. Scroggie, Guelpt 

Vocat DEeparTMENT 


First Year—Second-class honors—Miss Lizzie E Morin Wel 


land. Pass—Miss Mabel Vaughan Thompson, Tilsonburg; William 
McNeely, Carleton Place Miss Hattie I Roden, Toronte Miss 
Maude Peake, Torente: Miss Medes BE, Dwiett. Teroate 


THeoreticaL DEPARTMENT 


Second Year (Harmony nterpoint, and musical form)—First 
P honor M Marjorie FitzGibbon Toronto H. Glanville 
West, Norwa Second nors—Miss Alma Rogers, Cedar 

. 
Harmony and nterpoint taken alone—-First-class honors—Miss 
Ss ski, Toront 

First Year (Harmony, histor nd rudiments—First-class honors 
Miss Grace Emmett. Font? M Mabel Beddoe, Toronto; Miss 
Leslie Horner, Toront and Miss Bessie Jackson, Carleton Place, 
ul; M Ada M. Killins, Wiarton: Miss Emma Andrews, Cal 

M D B. Reading Toront and Miss Eleanor Ed 

| F g Mi Hatt Dr ia and Miss C 


Miss Mary 
equal; Miss 





Tena Campbell, Hamilton. Pass—Miss Alice Treadgold, Brampton 
History, takes ne—First-cl honore—Mies Mollie O’Dee 
hue, Toront M Fanny Barnett, Toront Miss Nellie Mar 

Hamilton. equal: Mies Tennie Clumes. Hamilton: Miss Ethel 


G. Maclaren. Mitchell Pass—Miss Lena Doherty, Clinton 


Harmony and rudiments, taken alone—Second-class honors—Miss 


Lillian Mitchell. Pass—Miss Florence ©. Tolton, Hamilton: Mies 
Edythe Hill, Toronto 
Harmor nd histor taken alone—First-class honors—Miss Ever 


Harmony, taken alone—Pass—Miss Nellie Mvers. Stratford: Miss 





Mare N th. Toront 

Primary Harmon First-class honors—Miss Louie Cornell. Wat 
ford; William McNeely, Carleton Place: Miss I. Gertrude Hord 
Mitchell, « ! Miss Annie A. Noble. Norval Miss Tessie FE 
Walker. Norwicl Miss Hazel Hedles Toronto; Miss Zella B 
Robir 7 Winnipeg and Miss Madge Rogers, Toronto, equal 
M Mahel V. Thom: n, Tillsonburg: Miss Annie McTiroy. Rich 

aie On Heloise Keating. Toront equal: Miss Penrietta Naf 
te ( lerict Mahlor R Tackson Comber Mrs Bennett 
Mandsen, Georgetown; Miss M. L. Howe, Toronto; Miss Jen 
nie W. Hodgson Toronte William Teece, Toronto, equal; 


Miss Louise McEwen, Berlin; Miss Kathleen M. McMechan, 
Port Perry Miss C. Louise McCallum, Smith’s Falls, equal 
Second-class honors—Miss Lizzie Morin, Welland: Miss Ger 


rude Carlyle, Chicago, equal; Miss May Urquhart, Oakville; Miss 
A. Florence McDiarmid. Rrandon. Manitoba: Miss Ida M. Tohn 
Peterbor h, equal: M Sara Constable. Toront Miss Tila 
Gibson, Rear le, equal. Pass—Locksley Hunt, Bracebridge, and 
M M a , Rrand Man 
Mi 1 Forn First-class honor Miss Maude McLean, Toronto 
vi Hattie Mel han, Perth, equal: Miss Ftta Chester. Mer 


rickville; Miss Lilly Lawson, Toronto: Miss Ray Wilson, Toronto: 
Miss Lena Doherty, Clinton; Miss Delia Sparling, Wingham: 
Miss Queenie McCoy, Toronto; Miss Nellie Myers, Stratford, 
equal. Second-class honors—Miss Olivia MacBrien, Prince Albert: 
Miss Muriel Rogers, Toronto, equal; Mrs. M. A. Milne, Toronto 
Pass—Miss Everilda Midford, Toront Miss Mabel Decks, Toronto 


. * * 
J. D. A. Tripp 


That this pianist is highly esteemed by Canadian critics 
may be ascertained from these press notices: 


Mr. Tripp’s numbers were Rubinstein’s “Barcarolle” and Liszt's 
‘La Campanella” and as an encore Paderewski's “Melodie.” In the 
first solo the conspicuous features of the pianist’s work were the 
€ he f legato effects and the well-sustained singing style in 
which the melody was delivered. The Liszt arrangement being 
a virtuos ece gave Mr. Tripp opportunities of displaying his 
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technical skill, and to many, perhaps, was more acceptable than the 
first solo. It was clearly and brilliantly performed and was enthu- 
siasticaily applauded and encored.—Globe. 





J. D. A. Tripp was pianist, and his selections were pleasing, 
plaiative, soul-stirring melody, which took one back into the half- 
forgotten yesterdays; and brilliant passages all dash and sparkle, 
driving away the realization of the chilly atmosphere, and the dis- 
mal drip, patter, splash of the rain drops without.—The Toronto 
Saturday Night. 

Mr. Tripp’s piano recital at St. George’s Hall called out an au- 
dience of musicians who listened with rapt attention while the 
young and brilliant artist ravished their senses with sweet melody. 
As a Chopin interpreter, he certainly ranks with the best upon this 
continent, and well deserved the rounds of applause that followed 
each effort. Clearness, steadiness of purpose, exquisite refinement, 
and just the right kind of sentiment were the impressive charac 
teristics of his playing of a nocturne, valse, march and strdy.— 
Empire. 

The following extract refers to Mr. Tripp’s most recent 
recital, which took place in Toronto on the evening of 
February 14: 

Association Hall was crowded last night on the occasion of the 
piano recital given by J. D. A. Tripp. Judging from the attend- 
ance, Mr. Tripp must be one of the most popular artists in To- 
ronto. Mr. Tripp gave a varied selection, including compositions 
by Scarlatti, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Delibes, Brahms 
and Leschetizky. A novelty introduced by the pianist was Brahms’ 
transcription of one of the set of caprices written for the violin by 
Paganini, and which with fine irony he dedicated to the professors 
of the instrument, because he thought that few of them would be 
able to play them. The Brahms transcription is an ingenious ver- 
sion and is full of exceptional difficulties. Mr. Tripp played the 
varietions with remarkable clearness and surety of technic. An- 
other transcription of a Paganini composition was Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of “La Campanella,” which is really an effective piece for the 
piano. Mr. Tripp’s powers as a virtuoso are too well known to need 
comment. It will be sufficient to say that he rendered his pro- 
gram with that technical ease, refinement of style and musical ap- 
preciation that distinguish his playing.—The Globe, Toronto, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1899. 

Moszkowski has written thus about this pianist: 

J. D. A. Tripp was my pupil in piano playing during the period 
from October, 1891, till July, 1892. His technic, which was already 
finely developed when he began his study with me, he has through 
great and continual industry brought to a remarkably high grade. 
Mr. Tripp’s playing is marked by a full, rich, penetrating tone, 
pearly passage-playing and surety in all technical difficulties. I have 
the highest hopes for his future as a concert pianist and teacher 

Moritz MoszKxowsk! 
* * * 


Miss Bessie BonsALt. 


Miss Bessie Bonsall, the Canadian contralto, who has 
lately returned from England to her home on Hayden 
street, Toronto, and is now filling convert and oratorio 
engagements on this continent, has had a very brilliant 
and interesting musical career. That Miss Bonsall con- 
tinues to meet with success may be seen from recent issues 
of THe Musitcat Courter wherein was described the oc- 
casion when, in conjunction with Miss Taylor (pianist), 
of Detroit; Miss Margaret Huston (soprano), and Miss 
Temple Dixon (elocutionist), she made her re-appearance 
in her native city and was most enthusiastically received by 
a large and critical audience. 

It will be remembered that several years ago this young 
singer made a very extensive tour of America with the 
Ovide Musin Concert Company, and in the many cities 
visited the press spoke in glowing terms of the bright 
future which awaited her. These prophesies have been 
fulfilled not only on this continent, but in England, Miss 
Bonsall being one of the few Canadian artists who have 
gained recognition in London. 

On August 22, 1896, a well-known musician wrote: “I 
am very glad to learn that Miss Bessie Bonsall was highly 
complimented on the creditable manner in which she 
played the part of Pitti Sing in “The Mikado’ at the Savoy 
Theatre, London, England, on July 28, when Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, the Crown Prince and 
Crown Priticess of Denmark, accompanied by a dis- 
tinguished party, witnessed the performance.” 

The London (England) Daily Times, in reporting a 
performance of “His Majesty: or, the Court of Vingolia,” 
said: 

“The prettiest number in the opera comes quite early 
in the evening. * * * It is a little duet in canon, 
‘Who Goes Home?” suggested by the cry of a watchman 
outside. It was well sung by Miss Bessie Bonsall and 
H. Workman, and was heartily encored.” 

Miss Bonsall’s rich and beautiful contralto voice, of 
unusual timbre and wide compass, reminds the hearer of 


the vibrant tones of a ’cello. Specially in the lower register 
is this similarity apparent, as has often been stated by 
eminent musicians. 

Under Mr. Santley, the distinguished English bari- 
tone, this remarkable voice has been carefully trained and 
developed, so that its possessor, who has now abandoned 
operatic work and is devoting herself exclusively to con- 
cert and oratorio engagements, interprets the exacting 
numbers of her extensive repertory with ease and 
abandon. She has mastered that rare and most important 
requisite, repose. Cherishing high ideals, and having in 
addition to other qualifications a musical temperament, 
combined with admirable determination, it is little wonder 
that Miss Bonsall has succeeded. Being sympathetic and 
possessing an attractive personality, it is not surprising 
that she always pleases. 

A notable feature about this singer’s career is the fact 
that she has never failed to keep an engagement. Many 
offers from concert managers make it advisable that she 
should again cross the Atlantic, while similar induce- 
ments await her in America, all of which proves how un- 
fortunate it is that an artist cannot sing in London and 
on this continent at the same time. But, for the present 
at least, the young Canadian singer has happily chosen 
the latter alternative. 

In oratorio singing Miss Bonsall is now exceedingly 
well versed, having had a rare training in that branch of 
the art from Mr. Santley, than whom there are few more 
experienced oratorio exponents. 

Miss Bonsall has brought back with her from Eng- 
land some charming songs by the clever composer Ellen 
Wright. One of these, “When I Awake,” the contralto 
sang with success upon her first appearance in Toronto 
this season. ‘An Unforgotten Song” (with effective 
organ obligato) and “A Song of Waiting’ (new) are two 
among many more Ellen Wright songs to be found in 
Miss Bonsall’s repertory 

Tue Tripp PIANO RECITAL. 

J. D. A. Tripp, the Canadian pianist, gave a very suc- 
cessful concert in Association Hall, Toronto, on Tuesday 
evening, February 14, before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Mr. Tripp was ably assisted by Miss Dora 
McMurtry, soprano; Miss Lena Dreschler Adamson, 
violinist, and Bruce Bradley, tenor. Miss Shipe was the 
efficient accompanist. The program, an interesting one, 
was as follows: 


Piano— 
Scarlatti 


Pastorale 
. Beethoven 


Andante Favori epee 
Mr. Tripp 
Vocal 
Dear Little Girl, Don’t Cry............. 
REN a ee eee 
Miss McMurtry 


neowibdd Nevin 
. Gilchrist 


.. Paganini-Brahms 


Piano, Theme and Variations.......... 
Mr. Tripp. 
Violin, Fantaisie Appassionata. Largo and Finale.......Vieuxtemps 
Miss Adamson 
Piano- 
| ee scdeatnaidaninin was oudnew eaielge Schumann 
SED oc ccdentdéncsadiecouonsmenesee .Schumann 
GE TED vccccccsccesccqncstagsececsoeces . Delibes 
Mr. Tripp. 
Vocal- 
Pe BREET beccccnéocevtcceseseedoassinees mretesoteadnanaeas Bartlett 
DOGGIE oc ccc cccccccesovescoscescossccses rieenveweoeneeed Hawley 
Mr. Bradley. 
WE, PES occ cnicncccccdessbinsvesébasivescocsiccscccveccocesecs Ries 
Miss Adamson. 
Piano— 
Marche Funebre from Sonata, op. 35.......-...--0seeeeeeee Chopin 





Nocturne in G major..... ‘a kdedneows -++.+-Chopin 
Intermezzo en Octaven . Leschetizky 
Mr. Tripp. 
Voasl, DB Fes We VFambeie cc cccscvcevessécoceses dows ... Lucantoni 
Miss McMurtry and Mr. Bradley. 
Liszt 


Piano, La Campanella.. 
Mr. Tripp. 

Mr. Tripp was in excellent form, and special mention 
should be made of the Paganini-Brahms “Theme and 
Variations,” which composition was played magnificently 
It is worthy of note that in the Chopin “Funeral March,” 
which was beautifully interpreted, rhythm was not un 
mercifully sacrificed for sentiment, a circumstance which 
made this number the more sombre and effective. The 
manner in which pianists sometimes destroy time and 
rhythm in order to create sentiment, which amounts to 
sentimentality, is an error which Mr. Tripp avoids. In 


fact, he is too thorough an artist to stoop to that sort of 
thing. From the Scarlatti “Pastorale” to the Liszt 
“Campanella” this pianist played in a musicianly, brilliant 
and satisfactory manner. 

It should be added that this concert was under the 
auspices of the well-known firm of Gourlay, Winter & 
Leeming. 

* ” * 
Toronto CoLLEGeE or MusIc. 

At the Toronto College of Music on the evening of 
January 26 the following excellent program was given by 
advanced pupils of Mr. Torrington, the musical director: 
Sonata (Waldstein) first movement................. .- Beethoven 
Impromptu, F sharp major...... ~ocheeesion pe bereceveseees Chopin 
Nocturne, F sharp minor............. cdeeitchaietebe 

Miss Alice Mansfield (Mus. Bac.) 
Cavatina, Infelice (Ernani)....... ; rier binendoundd Verdi 
Bell Smith 





Schumann 
Schubert 
Wieniawski 


Aufschwung nana 
Moment Musical.......... 
oe eee 


My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Samson et Delila) Massenet 
Miss Fredrica Paul 
Lieder ohne Worte Mendelssohn 


Personen, TD Bat...ccccccses ..Chopin 


Polonaise, A major pubcibnte ..Chopin 
J. A. Brent 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue ...Bach 
Polonaise, A flat........ ‘ Chopin 
Miss Ethe! Husband (Mus. Bac.) 
Vocal 
O Fair, O Sweet and Holy... ° Cantor 


I Arise from Dreams of Thee. Salaman 

Bell Smith 

Mendelssohn 
Chopin 


Liszt 


Andante and Rondo Cappriccioso 
Fantasia, C sharp minor. 
Rhapsodie Hongroise... . . 
Miss Eleanor Kennedy 
At the same college, on February 16, a recital was given 
by pupils of Frank Welsman, pianist, assisted by W. J. A 
Carnahan, another popular member of the staff, and Har 
old Bayley, violinist. This was the attractive program 
which pleased the large audience present 
Piano—Prelude and Fugue in C minor... 
Miss Ethel Millichamy 
Piano—Sonate, op. 14, No. 7 (first movement) 3eethoven 
Miss Helena Slaght 
Piano 
Haberbier 
Haberbier 
Mendelssohn 


Barcarolle p 3 


Serenade 


Song, A flat.. : 
Miss Maud Millman 
Vocal 
Infelice (Ernani) Verdi 
Cabaletta, Infino che un brando Verd 
W. J. A. Carnahan 
Piano- 
Nocturne in A — ....Field 
Grieg 


Au den Fruhling. . 
Miss Daisy Deyell 


Piano- 
Grillen Schumann 
Aufschwung Schuman: 
John Ambler 
Piano—Nocturne in B Chopin 
Miss Ella Maxwell 
Violin—Andante from Concerto, op. 64 Mendelssohn 


Harold Bayley 


Piano—Spanish Dance Moszkowski 
Miss Bessie Sutherland 
Piano— 
Two Preludes, G minor and F.... -Chopin 
Valse, op, 70, No. 1 , Chopin 
Miss Alice Welsman 
Vocal—Stand by the Old Flag.. Adams 
W. J. A. Carnahan 
Piano 
Impromptu, A fiat.... ..- Schubert 
Chopin 


Polonaise, C sharp minor ceveces 
Miss Frances Bower 
Mr. Welsman is a versatile instructor, being at the head 


of the musical theory department at this institution 


Miss MArGARET Huston 

concert engagements 
studio in the 
at St. Mar 

of Miss Hus 


This young soprano is busy with 
She has also many pupils at her spacious 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto, and 
garet’s College. The following are a few 
ton’s numerous press notices 


Miss Margaret Huston, the young songstress from “Our Lad 
who is in our midst, was in excellent voice, and her two 


of Snows,” 
of Schumann's 


“Sigurd” (Rieger) and two 


numbers—an air from 
Soldat’—were rendered with 


songs, “Separation” and “Fiance du 
expression. We shall hope to hear 


great sweetness and artistic 
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this lady again in Brussels before the present season is finished.— 
Belgian Times and News 

Miss Huston had already established herself as a local favorite, the 
beauty of her voice and her artistic style winning for her the warm 
admiration of the music lovers of this city Iwo seasons’ study and 
experience under the most favorable conditions with leading teachers 
of Paris have resulted in a marked advance in musical appreciation, 
which was shown in the charming style in which several of her 
numbers were interpreted, particularly her last selection—Saint 
Saéns’ beautiful aria from “‘Samson and Delilah,’ “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice’—and Tosti’s “Good-by,” which latter number 


was given in response to a most enthusiastic encore.-Toronto 


Saturday Night . 

Miss Margaret Huston certainly scored a success. Her presence 
is one of her advantages, and though her foreign residence is very 
observable feeling is one of her strongest points. She has a very 
fine mellow voice, and the expression in Schumann's “Moonlight,” 
“She Is Thine” and “The Soldier’s Bride” is an earnest of what 
Miss Huston will yet do. When she sang an aria from Rieger's 


opera, “Sigurd,” and from then till, as am encore to an aria of 
Saint-Saéns, Miss Huston voiced that tragedy, Tosti’s “‘Good-by,” 
each appearance added to the approval of the audience.—Toronto 
World. 

+) & 


Toronto CONSERVATORY OF Music Recital 
At the Toronto Conservatory of Music on February 16a 
very successful and interesting recital was given by Mrs 
Chisholm and Miss McTaggart (piano pupils of J. W. F. 
Harrison), assisted by pupils of Mrs. J. W. Bradley, Mrs 
B. D. Adamson, Miss Norma Reynolds and Rechab 
Tandy. This was the program: 
Pas des Cymbales (duo) ‘ ‘ . Chaminade 
Mrs. W. A, Chisholm and Miss Nettie McTaggart 
Vocal, Nobil Signor Meyerbeer 


Miss Edythe Hill 





In Arcady Nevin 
\ Shepherd's Tale Nevin 
Shepherds All and Maidens Fair Nevin 
Lullaby Nevin 
fournament Nevin 
Mrs. ( m 
Sonata, op. 13 Beethoven 
\llegr Presto con fuoc 
Miss McTaggart 
\ n, Cavatina Bohm 
Master Fred Alderson 
Improvisation Jadassohn 
Scherzo, F mino Jadassohn 
Mrs. Chisholn 
Boler Chopin 
Miss McTaggart 
Vocal, Good-by Tosti 


Miss Dorothy Martin, A. T. C. M 


Spinnerlied Wagner- Liszt 


Vocal, Jewel Song, Faust Gounod 


Miss A. E. Hobson, A. T. C. M 

En Route ‘ ‘ sees . Godard 
Miss McTaggart 

As is always the case at this conservatory’s recitals, the 


iudience was large and appreciative 


Ogden Club Concert. 
An evening of music, given by the Ogden Musical Club, 
consisting entirely of Madame Ogden Crane’s pupils, is to 
cur at Chickering Hall, Wednesday evening, March 8 
\s Madame Crane has many beautiful voices in her charge, 
nd as this club has in past years done some excellent work, 


enjoyable evening is antic ipated. 
Kate Fowler, of Binghamton. 


Miss Kate Fowler and a part of her class of thirty-five 
pupils gave a very interesting recital at her studio in the 
Westcott Block recently The audience included those in 
terested in the work of those who took part in the program 
[he numbers were taken from the study-repertory of the 
pupils, and as an indication of the work being done under 
Miss Fowler's direction, it was a success. Similar recitals 
ire given about once a month, not for “‘show,”’ but to give 
the young players confidence in themselves and also to give 
their parents an idea of their work The evening’s pro 
gram included numbers by girls from six to sixteen years 


ot age 


Hugo Heinz. 


UGO HEINZ, the baritone now touring in America 
concerning whom a preliminary notice was contained 

n Tue Courter of last week, has been unusually fortunate 
in the circumstances which have surrounded him from his 
carly youth. Born of gifted, artistic parents he absorbed 
knowledge and culture From his mother he inherited his 
voice and from his father the taste, appreciation and gift of 
poetry. His father has written and published extensively, 
and is a poet of rare ability; the scholarly atmosphere with 
vhich he surrounded his son left a lasting impression which 
now is displayed in his interpretation of the various com 


posers 
liugo Heinz has always sung; during his school days he 
was the soloist at all entertainments. When he was nine 


teen he went to Frankfort and received private instructio1 
from Adolf Mueller for one year, after which he entered the 
conservatory and remained there for about four years 


\fter having studied for about six months at the conserva 


tory he was called to sing the solos in Bach’s ‘Passion 
Music” at a concert in Hanau, the soloist being unable to 
appear He acquitted himself with great credit This 


hows how easily singing came to him and how responsive 


he was to instruction 


He has sung in most ot the German cities, and has mad 
a specialty of German Lieder. Although Mr. Heinz has al 
ways been a song specialist, his work in modern French 
music being remarkable, he also sings with orchestra. He 
sings regularly in Germany, but has resided in London for 
the past six years, where he sings privately, as well as at 
the large public concerts like the Monday and Saturday 
Popular Concerts at St. James’ Hall. Mr. Heinz is one of 
the favorites of the London season 

When he first settled in London Henschel, with whom he 
as studying some of his compositions, accompanied him 
when he sang his “Trumpeter Lieder.”” Mr. Heinz wor 


suc i success at 


this concert that he at once became a 
London favorite 

Hugo Heinz has an unusual number of things in his favor 
He is but thirty years of age, possesses an admirable pres 
ence, a warm, beautiful baritone voice and a large, critically 


chosen repertory. About two years ago he married a lady 
who was one of his pupils and who is thoroughly musical 


on Fitzjohn’s avenue, and constitute a powerful 





factor in the London musical world. Mr. Heinz is half 

German and half’French 
He was accompanied to America by Frederick Peachey 
the well-known London accompanist, a skilled pianist, who 
has made a specialty of accompaniments. These two artists 
vork together daily, and this alone assures a smooth, har 
ious result After a recent concert in Glasgow the 
] 


prominent paper placed Mr Heinz in the artistic cate 


ory with Marie Brema and the Henschels a i great ex 


2onent of German Lieders. 


Although many well-known tenors, baritones and basso 
€ giving recitals in America, it is doubtful whether 


of them will afford the public so much real pleasuré 
Hugo Heinz will He sings from the i 


ses the poetical significance of words and music He w 


ng to-day at Mendelssohn Hall this arrangement 


ngs lhe concert promises to be popul d of unusual 

1s nterest 
Liebe tschaft S 
lrockne Blumen x 
Drei Wanderer Herma 
Wie bist du meine kénigir Br 
Mein altes Ross Ss mat 
Zur Johannisnacht Grieg 
The Sea Hath Its Pearls ( rence Lucas 
At the Mid Hour of Night Cowen 
Morning Hymn Henschel 
Gewitternacht Franz 
Widmung Franz 


Si tu veux Mignonne 
Pensée d’Automne 
Warum I'schai 


Frihlingslied 
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** The Perosi Case.”’ 


NDER the above title, which reminds us naturally of 
U Der Fall Wagner, Der Fall Nietzsche, not to men 
tion L’Affaire Dreyfus, an Italian contemporary, La Nuova 
Musica, discusses the artistic position of the Rev. Abbate 
Perosi. All the reports in Italian newspapers, and all, we 
may say, of the correspondents in Italy, speak in the most 
enthusiastic terms of the young Venetian maestro. Per 
sonally he is said to be a most charming man, with man 
ners simple as those of a child; gentle and insinuating 
with a kindly look, with a pleasant smile, with a modest 
demeanor and the simplest tastes. Add to such a charm 
robe, and who would not be 





ing personality the priestl) 
ready to welcome him as the Messiah of oratorio, called to 
reform sacred music? Moreover, there is in the world 
just now a movement in favor of such a reform. The rival 
schools of Ratisbon and of Solesmes, however much they 


differ, have aroused an interesting subject. Wagner ha 


destroyed the old school of opera, and his own musi 
dramas are ceasing to be regarded as a new musical gos 
pel. In the rush and crush of the world we are all like 
1c Athenians of old, asking for some new thing, and if the 


new thing only reminds us that there is nothing new under 


shall be, why should we 


" 





he sun, that what has been t 


new avatar’ 





not recognize the old divinity 
Italy naturally, conscious of the decadence of her musical 
dominion, has been unstinted in its praise of the young 


musician, and it requires some courage in a writer to coldly 


analyze the work of the new phenomenon. Yet an Italian 
ventures to deny him the indescribable gift of genius. It 
s impossible to deny to Perosi elevation of style, o 

equally imp ble deny the serious 


thought, of torm 


ness and pt of his ideas, and the simplicity of his means 





the profound feeling, th: 


still less to deny 





express 


faith, the conviction which he commun to his audi 





ence, or his technical ability to obtain the desired effects 
and variety of color. But, allowing all this, what is genius? 
Pontius Pilate propounded equally difficult question, 


What is truth? and pauses not for a reply The Italian 





tic answers his own question saying that the first 


haracteristic of nius is fluency of inspiration, a meiodi 
vein, welling up ever fresh and rushing, and the phrase 


Iwo culminat 


that no polyp y ca stroy obscur 
ing points in the “Resurrection of Lazarus’ presented op 
portunities for genius to show its power. One is the part 


of the narrative 1 Jesus ergo down to Jesus lacrymatus 





st; the other the mi e of the Resurrection. In neither 
ase does the writer find the note of genius; he finds a 
oble, pathet sincere, devout musician, but not one wh 


an communicate to the audience the thrill that announces 





tory over the ineffable 
It is to be hoped that Perosi’s works will soon be given 
here, and then a more independent judgment may be 
ed for 
Harry Parker Robinson. 
ge usical university in one of the inland cities of 
State recently desired to add Harry Parker Robinson 
teaching force, but the offer was declined, as it would 
ecess ite ng New \ Tr where Mr R »binson is rap 
idly bec g known and universally admired for his beau 
ful voice and manly personality 
Frederick Maxson, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Maxson expects to give an organ recital in Trenton 
next month The mus it Mr. Maxson’s church, the 
Central Congregationa f a high order, and special mu 
il ser es e trequent 
At the last service, Madame Snelke, of St. Stephen 
P. E. Church, was the t, and there was an audience 
{ 800, whic seemed 1 nterested One gentlemar 
from another State was present ind wrote Mr Maxsor 
in regard to | enjoyment of the service 
A goodly portion of Gounod’s “Redemption” is being 
repared for Easter Sunday evening 
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STUMBLING BLOCKS AND STEPPING STONES. 

NDER the above the title the 
publish a series of essays which are to precede these 
weekly letters. The object of these treatises is to point 
out discrepancies in the local musical field, and at the 
In order to exhaust 


writer proposes to 


same time suggest improvements. 
this subject completely | would appreciate it very much if 
some of the most prominent promoters of music would 
assist me in the work of unearthing those conditions 
which are detrimental to the progress and prosperity of 
music in San Francisco and on the Pacific Coast. 
Something must be done to improve and popularize 

music on this Coast, and it is the duty of the musicians 
to take the initiative. So let us work together and fight 
shoulder to shoulder for the common cause. Last week I 
dwelt upon the advisability to encourage local talent, 
local teachers and local institutions, provided they de- 
serve encouragement. As there is too much musical news 
of interest to discuss I am obliged to reserve the second 
essay for next week, the title of which will be “The Press 
and Musical Criticism.” 

ee 

CARRENO. ‘ 

I was very glad to see a large audience at the first re- 

cital of Carrefio at Metropolitan Temple last Saturday 
afternoon. And in order to show how dangerously near 
a small house was it must be understood that Carrefio was 
blockaded for almost a week near Salida, Col., owing to 
the heavy snowstorms; in consequence of which the first 
concert had to be postponed three or four times. Further- 
more, Rosenthal appeared here but a short time ago. It 
must therefore be a source of deep gratification to Madame 
Carrefio to find a large audience at a first performance 
that takes place under such unfavorable conditions, and is 
a matinee at the same time. 

oe «6 


Madame Carrejfio’s playing is like her appearance—ma- 
jestic. It embodies an undercurrent of profound sym- 
pathy and is shrouded in a mantle of womanliness that 
caresses your musical ear. This accomplished artist un- 
derstands how to stir you without using any force. It is 
exactly the tenderness with which she executes apparent 
“pounding” qualities that appeals to one’s finer senses. It 
does not require much study to discover that Madame 
Carrefio seeks the purpose of the composer. She deliber- 
ates, while playing, as to the intentions of the author, and 
pauses at times momentarily in order to elevate certain 





effects and leave a lasting impression with her hearers. 
She possesses temperament in a high degree and is able to 
produce that exquisite singing tone that thrills one through 
and through. 

~ ~ ” 

Repeatedly the audience exhibited its delight by ap- 
plauding heartily and demanding an encore. Again and 
again this favorite—and ah! how difficult it is to become a 
favorite in San Francisco!—was obliged to bow her thanks 
to her enthusiastic auditors. She was presented with 
flowers, and the conclusion of the program the bravas and 
applause were but slowly dying away. Reluctantly the 
audience separated itself from this aristocratic artist, who 
had enthralled it for two hours. 

Saturday’s program was as follows: 
Fantaisie Chromatique and Fugue........... ... Bach 
(Bilow’s Edition.) 


Sonata C sharp, minor, op. 27, No. 2........ .... Beethoven 


ee ee, Oe ee, ee. ds apiaestnbedetesndvesdoseecoded Chopin 
Pe, BH GRIND, GI. Bis ce sccsccvctectavessescccctoveceseseesd Chopin 
I GPE Sonccdecsdncssicedasscesecsbecncetedccdvevcevesevess Chopin 
Pateaian, A Gas, OP. Bec cccesvccccesescccosccovescceses ...Chopin 


...- Schubert 
. Schubert- Liszt 


EeaprOengte, OP. 16%, NG. Beecccccccescecscvcocces 
Soirée de Vienne......... 
La Campanella, Etude... 
Somstte Gel Petrares......ccscccccocscescces 

Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6.......cceccceseccveeeeeees 


. Paganini-Liszt 
Liszt 
obec 


It is generally conceded here that Madame Carrefio pre- 
This is due to her keen under- 
Being herself 


dominates in Chopin. 
standing of the purpose of the composer. 
a noble character, it is naturally very easy for her to dis- 
cern nobility in music, hence her enthralling recital. Much 
like a tragedienne puts her very soul into her imperso- 
nations, thus Madame: Carrefio puts her soul into her 
music, and if this is so, what a dazzlingly white soul this 
artist must possess! 


” x * 


At Monday night’s concert Carrefo played to the 
largest audience seen here at a concert of this kind for a 
And it was a gala audience, too. Over a 
thousand of San Francisco’s most cultured and refined 
residents appeared to do homage to a great woman, and 


The program arranged for 


long time. 


well was this tribute deserved 
that evening consisted of: 
.. Bach-Liszt 


Fantaisie and Fugue, G minor... 


BO, SL EP, TOD, Beccccavddccvccescocccccvepeonénocesesses Beethoven 
I, Dia nosncasvcccddessvesccscecensseveeeedsadseune -Chopin 
DGPUREIED: ce cccccscccscsces oveecbenes’e ..Chopin 
0... cecevcsbnsssinedssseonssadmedtocébeokadin Chopin 

Cvewet tettnets vbansteckanee Chopin 


Ballade, op. 47.... 
"Romanza, E flat Rubinstein 








a HAMLIN 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 
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een, GB: MSS. 0 . ovsuveneccccecveetcnccccqnccetcencesebe Rubinstein 
Valse Caprice hah ced eakdausidas anhees celia auneeaee Rubinstein 
I NE OK TO, Do scccsceemecsiccaduvorsescosceseousoee Schubert 
ID opt adie dass peccdwvcsccseedecdtenresiceniail MacDowell 


emeus . Schubert-Tausig 


Marche Militaire 


Tuesday afternoon another surprisingly large audience 
assembled to listen to Carreno’s magic touch, and no 
doubt they were much delighted with the following pro- 
gram: 


Sonata Appassionata................- Beethoven 


Nogturne in C minor..... ppneerae ..-Chopin 
TE ess oe ning ire pena nanhe ....Chopin 
Waltz in C sharp........ ...-Chopin 
Be GR GS GRE vccscvesccccccee ....Chopin 
Etudes Symphoniques ......... .. Schumann 
Si oiseau j’etais (Etude) .-Henselt 
TT .sns calbc ker anntetibedeniadabanbieinenshinedsenes I'schaikowsky 
BUND BT Wm RRecccccccccccccscccsccevesvcccsosssancceccoces Liszt 


A talented and industrious piano student expressed a 
desire to meet Madame Carrefio and play for her. As a 
rule I refuse a mission of this kind, because so many ask 
such favors in order to meet the famous man or woman 
But in this case I was so con 
and the 


rather than the musician. 
vinced of the sincerity that inspired the desire 
genuine talent with which the girl was endowed that I 
consented, and we went to see Carrefio “at home.” It was 
indeed a pleasure to observe the keen interest with which 
that great artist watched the recital of the little student, 
and how she followed every phrase. To give you an idea 
of the courage of the girl it might do no harm to add 
that she played Beethoven's * Moonlight” Sonata, the same 
that Carrefio played at her opening concert, and it wasn’t 
played badly, either; on the contrary, it was a decidedly 


clever effort. When she had concluded Carrefio asked 
her: 

‘Is that your own conception or that of your teacher?” 

And the girl said: “It is partly my teacher’s; partly it 
is my own.” 

“And do you like this kind of music?” 

"Ta. 

“That is right,” with an energetic nod of her head 


After that Carrefio asked the girl to play an etude by 


Chopin, which was also creditably performed, both recitals 


denoting a remarkable power and elasticity in the left 
hand and fluent reading; of course the polish was lacking 
and the crudeness of the student predominated. But it 
was a very clever performance. 

After this, too, had been concluded Carrefio said: “You 


have been well taught and you deserve to be heartily 
Turning to me she said: “The girl is very 


Then followed a haphazard conversation, 


complimented. 
accomplished.” 


during which it was apparent that while Ameria is cher 


ished by the woman Germany is simply adored by the 
artist, and at one time she said: “Germany is to the mu 
sician what fertile ground is to the flower.” 

May the time be not far distant when Carrejfio is able 
to say this of Ameria! The student who was thus en 
couraged by Madame Carrcfio is Miss Charlotte Voor 
sanger, who expects to enier into Joseffy’s class. It is 
generally conceded that Joseffy is loath to accept pupils 


but he, too, is a musician and will not hesitate to en 
Upon taking leave, Carrefio looked 
lasping 


and again, this 


courage good talent 
straight into the eyes of her little admirer and, 
her hand affectionately, she said, ““Work! 
time assuming an iron frown, “Work! !”’ and, with a kind 
nod she wished the girl success. 
. . - 
The largest audience that ever attended a Symphony 
concert this season was present last Thursday afternoon 
to listen to the seventh concert of this season. Fritz Scheel 
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had selected pompous music, giving the drums and tym- 
pani an opportunity to assert themselves. Wagner was 
represented by “Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser,” while 
Moszkowski was present in his “Joan of Arc.” The Sym 
phony Orchestra is an able organization, but it cannot play 
Wagner. This is not due so much to an inability on the 
part of the musicians, as it must be ascribed to a lack of 
brass and wood instruments. Without sufficient din, Wag- 
ner becomes tame, and a tame Wagner is like a tame lion 
nice to look at. Moszkowski’s “Joan of Arc’ was played 
excellently, and was not lacking that esprit and snap that 
endows music with the power to enthuse 

But the best rendered selection was the scherzo from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in which August Rodemann 
had again an opportunity to display his delightful versa 
tility as a flute soloist Next Thursday will be the eighth 
and last concert of this season, the announcement that the 
eighth concert was to be next season being based upon a 
misunderstanding. Mr. Scheel selected for this concert 
works from Tschaikowsky, Wagner and others, going back 


to his “first love.’ Last Thursday’s program contained: 


Overture, Tannhauser Wagner 
Symphony, Joan of Ar Moszkowski 
Vorspiel, Lohengrin Wagner 


Scherzo, Midsummer Night's Dream Mendelssohn 


Schumann 


Abendlied , , 
The Mill ......... seapepees pocki , Raft 
Rhapsodie No. II — Liszt 


* * * 

Last Sunday’s Chronicle contained the following account 
of Scheel’s new discovery, to which I alluded in my last 
letter. The reporter having made some grave errors, I 
took the liberty to correct his mistakes, as otherwise 
the description is devoid of all sense: 

“Fritz Scheel feels that he has solved the problem which 
has been pestering leaders for all time, that of making 
such a distribution of the instruments of an orchestra 
that there will be a perfect ensemble. So important does 
he deem what he has to give to the world of music that 
he has applied for letters patent 

‘He claims that by flying in the face of tradition and 
placing all the brass in the centre, all the strings on both 
sides of the leader, and all the reeds in the back, with the 
drums and cymbals to the front, he will give the audience 
a perfect blend of tone in which the metallic wave will be 
softened and absolutely under control. Scheel says that 
with the present arrangement it is impossible to break 
the force of the brass, the drums and tympanums, and 


¢ 


that the rendition of passionate music invariably brings 
the criticism that the orchestra is not evenly balanced 

“With Scheel’s revolutionary plan, the instruments will 
be placed in radiating lines through half circles. He will 
bring the drums and tympanums quite to the front and 
directly back of the cellos and bass. The first and second 
violins, violas, altos and basses will occupy the relative 
positions of a quintet, and will follow the radiating lines 
so that only two will be on the front line of the podium 
Ihe trmupets will be back of the drums, the trombones 
and tubas next in line, then the French horns, the oboes 
and bassoons, and at the back, where the drums have al- 
ways been, will come the wood. 

“With Scheel’s plan, the leader, while absolute master 
of the situation, having under his control every instru 
ment, will also have to be master of himself. He must 
know the score from start to finish. He cannot be con- 
fined to notes. This part of the problem Scheel solved 
long since, for he frequently takes his orchestra through 
whole symphonies without opening the score. 

For a quarter of a century Scheel has been experiment 
ing to overcome this defect in orchestral work. He scored 
his first success when he was little past sixteen years of 
age, and immediately recognized that there was something 
to be overcome.” 

* - : 
Willie Bacheller, who was expected to arrive here last 


Thursday, has so far not yet made his appearance 
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ey 


W. B. Anthony, a prominent tenor of Santa Cruz, is 

visiting here 
> * * 

The San Francisco Oratorio Society will give “The 
Messiah” at Association Hall Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary 23 

* * * 

Last Monday afternoon the Town and Gown Club, of 
Serkeley, had “music day.” The artists were: Miss 
Florence Heine, violinist; Miss Marie Heine, pianist; 
Miss Ella V. McClusky, contralto; Miss Maude Wellen 
dorff, solo pianist. It was a very enjoyable affair 


* ” » 


The concert to be given by Arther Wissmer and Fred 
eric Maurer has been postponed until February 28. 


» - 7 


Miss Nina Martin, an accomplished vocalist of Oakland, 
is about to leave for Europe in order to resume her studies 
in the Berlin Conservatory of Music 


* > * 


Miss Lotta Glenn, cornetist and director of the Vienna 


Orchestra, of Sacramento, is visiting friends here 


> 7 * 


Mrs. J. E. Birmingham decided to give two concerts in 
stead of one, much to the delight of her musical friends 
rhey will take place on March 2 and 4 

” - * 

Oscar Weil's clever opera, ‘“Suzette,”’ was revived at the 
Tivoli last week. This week “Madeleine; or, The Magic 
Kiss” is the bill. 

* + * 

Sousa and his band will give three concerts here on 

March 3, 4 and 5, at the Alhambra Theatre 
» ” * 

The grand opera season with Melba’s company has been 

delayed for one week on account of heavy snow storms 
* * o 

The Bostonians are announced to appear here during 
the first part of March. This will bring them into con 
flict with the Melba company. Owing to the great popu 
larity of the Bostonians here it is probable that Melba will 

| ‘ 


suffer financially because of this clashing of dates 


*> * & 


Miss Mary Frances Francis, music critic of Town Talk, 
after a severe illness, is able to be out again and attend 
to her work, much to the delight of her many friends 

ALFRED METZGER 


Powers’ Lenten Recitals. 


Ihe subscription course of three musicales will begin 
March 8; the remaining dates are March 15 and 22. Son 
special attractions have been secured for these events, which 
will occur as usual in Carnegie Lyceum. 

Thomas, Rochester Tenor. 

Harry Thomas, who at one time considered returning t 
New York, has reconsidered his plan, and will remain as 
tenor and choirmaster of the Brick Presbyterian Cl. ~ch 
Rochester, N. Y. Had he come on here he would have 
made it warm for other tenor applicants. His decisior 
remain makes it so much the easier for them 

Madame Bjorksten’s Reception. 

Mme. Torpadie-Bjérksten gave a reception for Charles 
Martin Loeffler, the distinguishd composer and artist, last 
Thursday in her studio. Among those present were Mr 
and Mrs. Carroll Beckwith, Mr. and Mrs. Henry E 
Krehbiel, Mrs. Charles E Tracy, Mr. and Mrs John 
Kane, Mr. and Mrs. Grenville Snelling, Mr. and Mrs 
Henry Taylor, Mr. Blaiss, Mr. Beigel, Miss Hovey, Miss 
Geraldine Morgan, Francesco Tinocchiaro and others 


INEZ GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
209 West 80th Street, New York. 
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Second Maurel Recital. 
ICTOR MAUREL, having recovered from his recent 


illness, gave the second of his three song recitals at 
Mendelssohn Hall on Friday afternoon, February 24. A 
distinguished audience, consisting of prominent artists and 
New York music lovers, enthusiastically welcomed the cel« 
brated singer. As at the first recital, M. Maurel prefaced 
his songs with a few terse remarks. Henry Waller, a pian 
ist justly celebrated on both sides of the water, assisted 
the singer, playing the accompaniments in a masterly man 
ner, while his solo numbers revealed a marvelously beaut: 
ful piano touch. Mr. Waller's technic is great; he plays 
limpidly, surely and with warmth 
Although Victor Maurel’s voice was not in the best con 
dition, he succeeded in giving his selections with that per 
fect finish, attention to detail and phrasing, routine and re 
course which characterize his work as one of the greatest 


opera singers before the public. It is an unusual experience 
& 


to hear Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann in French, and 
it speaks well for M. Maurel’s artistic singing that the un 
usual experience was not an unpleasant one. The selections 


for the second recital were thes« 


Introduction by Victor Maure 


Fantaisie, F minor Chopin 
Henry Waller 
Adelaide Beethoven 
Dis-le-Moi Schubert 
Serenade Schubert 
En Songe, Dans |’'Ombr« > jmann 
Allna Ir r 
Dans la Foret (Im Walde Schumann 
L’Heure du Mystére (Mondnacht Schumann 
larantella (Venezia ¢ Napoli) Liszt 
Henry Waller 
La Jeune Princess« Grieg 
Le Voyageur A. Webber 
Serenade A. Webber 
Le Vieux Moulin Gaston Salvayre 
La Belle et Le Chevalier Erlanger 
Printemps Dernier Massenet 
Menuet (Danse ‘ ntee Massenet 


rhe third and last recital will be given Thursday after 


noon, March 2, at 3 o'clock, at Mendelssohn Hall Phe 
arrangement for this recital will be after the following 
order : 
Bonjour, Suz Devric 
Parole Alfred de Musset.) 
Fleur dans un livre De Fontenailles 
Paroles de I le Ran 
I | ‘ t 
Paroles de G. N 
Fable 
Paroles de | c 
e tar 
Par ‘ i 
Rondeau Schlesing« 
a es de \V e.) 
Shall I I . Ease My Grief W ebber 
Paroles de Robert Jor 
Adieu, Suzon 
I ‘ e Musse 
Sere ‘ jue De K 
Spleen I 
Parol Verlair 
I Berce 
(Paroles de S Prudhomme 
( nde i 
P < 
Parole \ ‘ 
La x 
I r Bz le 
I ‘ lag 
Pa r ( \ 
Pa e Ve ne.) 
Von der Hoya Sails. 

Amadeo von der Hoya, the violinist, made a ortet 
stay in New York than was expected, sailing for Gk 
many last Thursday. Mr. Von der Hoya announced his 
purpose some time ago to return to New York and organ 

e a string quartet. It seems, however he has aban 


doned that project and will remain in Weimar 
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About Musical People. 
the new opera “San Lopez Mission,” which is the joint 
work of Owen Foster, a talented young musician of San 
Diego, Cal., and of Miss Grace Bowers, equally talented as 
a librettist, as well as a musician, will be produced at the 
Fisher Opera House, in San Diego, next June. 
* * * 
A recital by the pupils of Misses Moss and Farrer and 
Professor Drake has just taken place in Lebanon, Mo. 
*~ * * 
Mrs. W. D. Manness, violinist, and E. A. Mack, cor- 
netist, have been added to the M. E. Church choir, Mar- 


quette, Mich. 


* * * 

A musicale was given at the home of Miss Mary Lynch, 

in Creighton, by her pupils from Tarentum, Pa. 
* * * 

A public musicale of the City Music Class, conducted by 
Prof. W. Smith, will take place at Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
March 10. 

* * ” 

[he musicale given at the home of Miss R. Bell Chap- 
man, Newburg, N. Y., was of unusual interest. 

+ + + 


Nicholas Simoneaux has gone to Donaldsonville, La., 


is a teacher of music. 
*« * * 
At the February meeting of the Monday Music Club, of 
Ilion, N. Y., held Monday at the home of Miss Marjorie 
Squire, No. 4 Remington avenue, the subject under dis- 


cussion was “Church Music from Palestrina to Bach and 


Handel.” 


- ££» 
The Austin (Tex.) Choral Society gave a concert on the 


12th. 
* * * 


At Clifton, Tenn., Mrs. John Lamar Meek and William 
Richards, of Chattanooga, Tenn., gave a benefit musicale 
for the library fund in that place. 

“i i. 


Elizabeth Persis 
Baldwin’s music store, Terre 


The Pushee gave an 


interesting piano recital at 
Haute, Ind. 


pupils of Miss 


* * * 
William James Chick announces the second in his series 
of informal studio recitals, at Los Angeles, Cal. 
f * *” 
\ musical program was rendered at Danville, Ill., under 
the auspices of the music section of the Woman’s Club. 
*« > x 
Miss Deremeaux, Dr. Carl Hoffman, Max Elster, Mrs 
Perry C. Koford, Miss Hamilton, Mrs. W. H. Whittlesey, 
Harry Frederick, Miss Friend, Miss McKinney, Miss Rus 
Miss Allender gave a 


sel, Miss Terry, Mrs. Wallace and 
musicale in Seattle, Wash., recently 
* * * 


The following is a list of the Wellsville band officer 
President, C. M. S secretary, C. W 
selt; director, T. W 


1899: Gruber; 


for 


Sarnes: treasurer, A. D musical 


Kerr; leader, W. W. Weigel; trustees, C. W. Grove, T 
W. Kerr, J. C. Weigel, C. N. Gerber, E. E Sanders 
manager, A. D. Belt 

oa 


recital was given by Miss Matthaei, under th« 


A piano 
Wednesday Afternoon Club, at Martins 


auspices of the 


burg, W. Va 


* * * 


The Lebanon (Mo.) Musical Club met at the residence 


Mrs. J. C. Wallace 


* * *« 
Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Root gave an enjoyable musical, at 
their residence in Houston, Tex. 
* * * 


Miss Marie H. Mosbacher, assisted by her pupils, Fred. 
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THE MUSICAL COUR 


Kepler, basso, and the Mandolin Club, gave a musicale 
in Meadville, Pa 
. * * 

The Ladies’ Musical Club of Seattle, Wash., gave its 
first public recital, when the Ladies’ Musical Club chorus 
made its first appearance. Others appearing were Mrs. 
Van Tuyl, Miss Tester, Mrs. Patterson, Miss Demereaux 
and Mrs. Gottstein. 

* * - 

The tenth recital by students of the Oliver Willis Hal- 
sted Conservatory of Music was given at the Conservatory 
Halli, Lockport, N. Y. 

+ * * 

The last meeting of the Musical Literary Society of 

Seneca Falls, N. Y., held Tuesday evening, Feb- 


ruary 21. 


was 
* * * 


At San Diego, Cal., the new organist, Joseph Smith 
assisted by Mrs. L. F. Doolittle, Miss Hortense Coulter, 
Miss Emma Thompson and George Clough, gave a con- 
cert at St. Paul’s Church. 

* * * 

The regular choir of Calvary Baptist Church, Marquette, 
Mich., composed of Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Hendricks and 
Mr. and Mrs. Moag, assisted by Fred Bennett, the Misses 
Sullivan and Anderson and Mrs. George Voelker, gave a 
special musical service. 

* * * 


The Champaign (Ill.) Musical Culture Club held a 
meeting at the home of Mrs, J. C. Dallenbach. 


* * * 
Miss Gertrude Theyson gave a musical in Evansville, 
Ind., last week. 
7 ©. * 
A musical was given by the pupils of Mrs. W. M. Rob- 


ertson, assisted by Miss Madge McCalmont, at War- 


ren, Pa. 
- * * 


Miss Sylvia Hall, of Charleston, IIl., is considered one 


of the best vocalists of that city. 
* ~ * 
A meeting of the Terre Haute Musical Club took place 
on the 23d. 
* * * 
Those taking part in an entertainment at Billings, Mon., 
were Miss Denham, Mrs. Barstow, Miss Tompkins, A. C. 
Logan, N. K. Griggs (of Beatrice, Neb.), Mr. Damsell and 


Mr. Prudhomme. 


- o 7 
Hamlin H. Hunt is giving a series of organ recitals in the 
West. One in January took place in Northfield, Minn., 





IER. 


when he was assisted by Miss Mabel H. Drought. At the 
Minneapolis recital, Mrs. W. N. Porteous, contralto, sang 


* + * 


The Rommel Musical Club held its regular meeting with 

Mrs. John W. Palm, Mt. Pleasant, Ia 
* * * 

The Monday Musical Club was entertained by Mrs. C. G. 
Mullins and Miss Mullins at their residence in Ellendale 
place, Los Angeles, Cal. Miss Mary Mullins, Miss Clara 
Bosbyshell, Miss Blanche Rogers, Miss Berger, 
Mrs. Katherine Kimball Forrest, Mrs. Dora James Clark, 
Miss Minna Roper, Miss Carrie Conger, Mrs. Abbie Gil 
man Fletcher, Mrs. Shelley Tolhurst and Mrs. J. J. Schal 
lert took part in the program. 


Amalie 


+ a + 


At the last meeting of the Tuesday Morning Musical 
Club, Knoxville, Tenn., “Rhythm and the 


Rhythmical Accent’’ was discussed 


Importance of 


* * * 
Miss Marie Poston, contralto, is studying under the di 
rection of Professor Barnaby, Springfield, III 


*> * * 


William H. Rieser, of 69 West Chester street, Rondout 


N. Y., one of the vice-presidents of N. Y. S. M. T. A 
is Organist and choirmaster of St. Mary’s Church, in 
structor of vocal music at St. Mary’s School, and con 


ductor of the Kingston Operatic Club 


- * * 


The Philharmonic Club, of Phenix, Ariz., entertained a 
large audience at their concert, when Miss Roselyn Sar 
gent, Miss Mamie Plank, Irving Andrews and Miss Lena 


Purdy took part. 


* > * 
The choir of the Presbyterian Church, St. Augustine 
Fla., is under the direction of Mrs. C. M. Bevan 
- * om 
The second private concert of the tenth season of the 


Orpheus Club was held recently in Jacksonville, Fla 
. oe 8 


The Allegro Club, a musical organization composed of 
recital in 


Miss Carrie Marshall’s piano pupils, gave a 
Denison, Tex. 
* . > 
Mrs. C. T. Miller has organized a chorus of seventy 
five voices at her home, Manistee, Mich 


* * * 
Those who took part in the concert of the Musical Club, 
which met at the residence of Mrs. J. M. Cook, Steuben 
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ville, Ohio, were Mrs. Stewart, Miss Priest, Miss Ham- 
mond, Miss Crawford, Miss McLaughlin, Miss Laura 
Dawson, Mrs. Trainer, Miss Fielding, Miss Bair, Mrs. 
Zink, Mrs. Hawkins and Miss MacDonald 


* * * 


A pupils’ recital was given at the Aurora School of Mu- 
sic on South Broadway, Aurora, IIl. 


*_ * * 


At a regular meeting of the Cecilian Club, Laredo, 
Tex., the following officers were elected for the coming 
six months: Mrs. T. A. Austin, president; Mrs. J. R. 
Moore, vice-president, and Mrs. C. M. Harris, secretary 


and treasurer. 
* * * 


Miss Hadley, W. Whale, L. Healey, Miss Caunegieter, 
Mrs. Austin, Mr. Durand and Ella and Lulu Randall were 
soloists at an entertainment in Murray, Utah. 


. ” - 


Miss Reed, Miss Farrier, Miss Becker, Miss June Reed 
and Rev. Franklin Knight gave a concert in Manitou, 
Col 

*_* * 

The first of a series of recitals by the pupils of Mrs 
Frederic Pease and Mrs. Irwin Scrimger, which has just 
been given at Normal Hall, Ypsilanti, Mich., proved very 
enjoyable. 

* ” * 

At the February meeting of the Wednesday Musical 
Club, of Canon City, Col., held at the residence of Mrs 
Ned C. Craven, four of Mozart’s operas were the study 
led by Mrs. Harden. Two illustrations were given by 
Miss Phelps and Miss McRay 


* 7 x 


The advanced and intermediate grade piano pupils of 
Miss Helen Briggs gave a musical at her residence, Green- 
wood avenue, Canon City, Col. 


+ * * 


The faculty of the School of Music, Delaware, Ohio, 
assisted by Miss Bertha V. Sweet and Miss Clara A. 
Geary, gave a concert recently in Gray Chapel. 


. . * 


The Clarion Ledger, of Jackson, Miss., says: “James 
K. Murray, one of the proprietors of the Murray-Lane 
Opera Conipany, which played a two nights’ engagement 
in this city during the Christmas holidays, is badly wanted 
by Chief of Police Ewing. He is wanted in Jackson on 
the charge of obtaining money under false pretenses.” 


Opening of Knabe Hail. 

The formal opening of Knabe Hall, with which the 
blizzard interfered two weeks ago, will take place next 
Monday evening. A well-chosen program will be pre 
sented by Leopold Godowsky, the Dannreuther Quartet 
and others 

Miss Von Grave. 

Miss Elsa von Grave, the distinguished pianist of Ann 
Arbor, who plays the Mason & Hamlin piano exclusively, 
is to be the soloist at the third Detroit Symphony Orches 
tra concert on March 14 next. Miss Von Grave will play 
the Liszt No. 2 Concerto and the “Carnival” by Schu 


mann 
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M ADAME PATTI signalized the start on her new 
married life in a singularly generous way. As it is 


known, she spent a few days with her husband at the Hotel 


Cecil before starting on her little trip to the South of 
France, and one morning, without any previous intimation, 
she presented Baron Cederstrom with deeds giving him a 
settlement of £3,000 a year for his life 

A new version of Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cities” is prob 
ably to be produced at the Lyceum in the middle of this 
month. Hamilton Clarke is writing the incidental music 

The vocal score of “Tristan and Isolde,” translated by 
F. H. Corder, is published by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel 
Leipsic, and Great Marlborough street, London 

With the month of May comes Dr. Richter, the most 
welcome of our summer migrants, with a series of six 
concerts, to take place between May 15 and June 26. As 
yet nothing has been decided with regard to the pro- 
grams with which the Viennese conductor will delight us 

Frau Amalie Joachim, wife of Joseph Joachim, the fa 
mous violinist, died at Berlin on Sunday after a protracted 
illness. She was born at Marburg, in the Steiermark, and 
was educated at Vienna. Her voice was a beautiful alto 
and after appearing at the Karntherthor Theatre, she was 
soon engaged for the Theatre Royal at Hanover. Here, i 
1861, she married Joachim, who held the appointment 
concertmaster in that city, and though she left the stage 
immediately after her marriage, she frequently sang in 
concerts and oratorios. She has sung in England, being 
particularly successful in interpreting Schumann’s music 
In Berlin Frau Joachim was a great favorite, and was con 
sidered the founder of the modern style of song. For 
many years she has been suffering from an internal com 
plaint, which necessitated an operation, and Frau Joachim 
had not sufficient physical strength to recover from its 
effects 

Father Perosi, the much talked of Italian composer 
does not rest upon his laurels. Not content with the pro 
duction of four oratorios last year, he is now engaged upon 
a fifth, the subject being the Nativity. This work is to be 
produced for the first time at Como in September. When 
recently at Milan, Perosi visited Verdi, at a cordial invi- 
tation from the latter. The interview seems to have given 
mutual satisfaction 

After much negotiation and many disagreements, the 
Carl! Rosa Opera Company have finally reinstated Dr 
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Osmond Carr as proprietor and director of their troupe 
We can only regret that this decision was not arrived at 
earlier, which event would have been advantageous to both 
audience and artists 


CONCERTS 


The Elderhorst series of chamber concerts recommenced 
on February 1 with Dvorak’s Quintet in G This is a 
pleasant work, perhaps because not so “characteristic” as 
some of its composer’s chamber music. Dvorak, though 


a composer of greater claims than either Gounod or Grieg 


with a more serious skill in the management of musical 
material, has this in common with those popular favor 
ites—that he overdoes his characteristic terms of expres 
sion till they become wearisome In the Quintet in G 
this fault is not unduly conspicuous, though it exists; con 
sequently the work can bear a good deal of repetition 


Madame De Lara was the pianist, choosing two pieces by 
Napravnik and Landon Ronald 

In Schubert’s “Trout” Quartet Madame de Lara’s deli 
cate touch and graceful style went a long way toward 


and lovely work 





securing a capital rendering of that 1 
She played beautifully. The vocalist, Francis Harford, is 
almost invariably to be heard with satisfaction, owing to a 
really charming voice and an undoubted artistic aspiration 
He sang three beautiful and not too familiar songs by 
Schubert and a completely fascinating Boat Sone” by 
Professor Stanford 

The Septet, plus the new lion, Herr von Dohnanyi, was 
not to be resisted, and St. James’ Hall was crowded for the 
last Saturday Popular Concert. Mr. Kruse led the familiar 
indeed espe ially the Minuet and Trio, to 


which he imparted quite an unusual freshness and point 


work very well 


Herr Becker made his first appearance this season, to the 


great content of many besides myself. Herr von Doh 


nanyi’s rendering Beethoven's Sonata, op. 110, was not 
on this occasion so subtly beautiful as when he played it 
at his own recital. The opening was less tender, the con 


trasts less harmoniously suggested, and the fugue not so 


spontaneous. It was all, nevertheless, very delightful, and 
the power of tone gradation was as miraculous as ever 
Mendelssohn's D minor Trio, with its clamorous brilliance 
in first and last movements, and its agony piling andante 
did not seem to draw forth the pianist’s full sympathy, the 
scherzo being the most satisfactory movement of the four 

Miss Ruth Lamb delighted me by singing “My Mother 
sids Me Bind My Hair.” 
harm than she did I would have thanked her warmly for 


Had she sung it with even less 
hoosing the beautiful old song. She did not quite enter 
into the spirit of Pergolesi’s “Se tu m’ami,” but in Scar 
latti’s “Violette” she was almost completely successful 
The song, however, has been too much en evidence of late 
and might be allowed a rest 

The principal feature of the Curtius Concert Club last 
week was some mixed vocal quartets by a party of whom 
Miss Fillunger was the moving spirit. The four singers 
Miss Fillunger, Miss Beatrice Wilson, Whitworth Mitton 
and Paul England, were not in a happy disposition for the 
two Haydn quartets, “Abendlied zu Gott” and “Der Greis.’ 
The first particularly makes strong demands on the musical 
assurance of the performers, and if the soprano loses 
through nervousness something of the perfect intonation 
the others can hardly do justice to their task. It was only 
in the Brahms “Liebeswalzer” that the singers free them 
selves from the nervousness which strongly influenced 
tempo and expression ‘Nein es ist ht auszukommen” 
was the first number given in the right spirit. Whitwort! 


Mitton will be a valuable acquisition to these concerts when 
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he has mastered the German tongue better. It is impossi- 
ble to render the spirit of a composition while there is still 
a very elementary battle with the pronunciation of the 
words. 


Mr. Wilson and 


ease and assurance 


Paul England want merely the artistic 
which only come through endless prac- 
tice to do their share to perfection. Miss Fillunger sang 
hers as she always does, most artistically, as soon as the 
nervousness of responsibility wore off. The concert opened 
with Beethoven's Sonata in F major, No. 5, for violin and 
piano, played by Miss Collins and Miss Lowe. The latter 
played also the Quartet accompaniment to the “Liebes- 
walzer” with Christopher Wilson. 

Mme. Hanka Schjelderup’s concert, like the preceding 

was a fair demonstration of her versatile talent, also 
Certain exaggerations and affectations she 
should carefully avoid; they injure the dignity of her per- 
formances, which otherwise are in many ways artistic. 
Much study, with insufficient talent, or the reverse, would 
at a certain point produce the same result. A well-known 
Hungarian violinist, M. Bela Kiraly, made his début at 
the same concert. 

The Queen’s Hall Ballad Concert again drew a good 
house. Edward Lloyd sang two new and very pretty songs 
by Mr. Liddle. May we still for a long time hear the ex- 
quisite voice and artistic interpretation of Mr. Lloyd, 
thought I, as my ears drank in with delight his beautiful 
notes. It may seem absurd to break out into a panegyric on 
his singing, which every Londoner takes for granted, but 
Miss Evangeline Flor- 


ones, 


of her faults. 


the enjoyment is ever new to me. 
ence was in good form. and sang Liza Lehmann’s new 
song, “The Minuet,” in her usual graceful manner. It is 
very pretty, but would perhaps be just a trifle trying for 
the average young soprano. Miss Florence was particu- 
larly successful in Luigi Venzano’s “Ah che assorta,” for 
which she was recalled five times. Miss Louise Dales in- 
terpreted a new song of Alicia Needham’s; also Gounod’s 
time-worn “Serenade,” with violin obligato, the last verse 
of which was a rare specimen of the purest intonation, and 
roused a storm of enthusiasm 

At the first meeting of the Folksong Society Sir Hubert 
Parry opened the proceedings with a highly interesting 
speech, throwing light on the raison d’étre of the society 
The preservation of the simple folksong, beautiful in its 
primitive purity, and characteristic of the nation to which 
it belongs, is the worthy task the society has set itself. Mr 
Jacques followed with one of his instructive and compre- 
hensible object lessons on music, showing how the folk- 
songs are constructed on the ancient modes of the scale 
Part of his material, he said, was collected by Fuller Mait- 
land, who had also suggested the well chosen title for this 
lecture, “Modal Survivals in Folksong.” Then he exem- 
plified the ancient modes of using them as a basis for “God 
Save the Queen”; this time he chose the old French nur- 
sery ditty, “J’ai du bon tabac,” for his illustration. Mr. 
Jacques is an instructive lecturer par excellence; he frees 
his speech as by intuition from all learned ballast. which 
only confuses the amateur. and by choosing the simplest 
examples makes himself immediately understood, and im- 
presses his meaning on the minds of his listeners. I could 
not help thinking how useful and interesting this part of 
the evening would have been to the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music, the Royal College, and many similar 
Fuller Maitland then introduced a quaint old 
a most fitting manner by Hammett 
Drake. Miss Kate the secretary of the 
society, proved herself a delightful woman lecturer. Her 
theme—some of her experiences as a collector of folksongs 

was an amusing one; but the way she delivered it was so 
immensely humorous and bright that she must have roused 
an interst in folksong in the most indifferent of her hear- 
ers. She told us how she accosted four stolid fishermen 
on the Norfolk coast, who, after having convinced them- 
selves that she really preferred their songs to the high- 
class performances on the jetty, gave he of their 


institutions 
song, delivered in 


Lee, honorable 
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repertory to her heart’s content. She described her visit 
to an old dame who declared she would sing “no end” 
to her, “because you ain’t at all like a lady, and I was so 
frightened to sing before one.” After which well meant 
but doubtful compliment she enriched Mrs. Lee’s collec- 
tion considerably. The singers who illustrated Mrs. Lee’s 
interesting discoveries were Mrs. Helen Trust, Mrs. Lee 
herself and Gregory Hast. 


Cart Rosa Opera CoMPANY. 


Long before the termination of the first act of ‘Tristan 
and Isolde” on Friday night it was evident that all inter- 
ested in hearing the English version of this work were 
doomed to disappointment, for so faulty was the enun- 
ciation of the principles that consecutive phrases never 
reached one. Despite the recent Wagner boom there are 
still many who are acquainted with the master’s works 
only through concert room excerpts and who on this oc- 
casion would have joyfully hailed a clear recital of each 
part, without which a full understanding of Wagner is im- 
Vocally, the Isolde, Miss Lucile Hill, was more 
Here all was genuine, and in the most try- 
volume of tone not 


possible. 
than pleasing. 
ing passages she never assumed a 
possessed. Throughout her voice was crystal clear, firm, 
a trifle hard and in perfect tune. Occasional prompting 
she needed, and betrayed by a few unmistakable feminine 
signs that her admirably carried out costume possessed 
her with the sense of “newness” that is detrimental to one’s 
acting. As a character study she erred on the side of re- 
finement. never once conveying the passionate, voluptuous 
The anger, despair, wounded pride venting itself 
the will was there, but its 


heroine 
in scorn were barely hinted; 
utmost expression, a set look in the eyes, tightening of the 
lips and rapid heaving of the breast. She fails to ade- 
quately express many emotions through a seeming ina- 
bility of quickness of movement. This was especially no- 
ticeable in the waving of the scarf in Act II. I had hoped 
the beautiful love duet would stir her to some expression 
of natural humanity, but not so. Doubtless some blame 
should be attached to the influence of Philip Brozel (Tris- 
tan), who, singing admirably at times, surpassed Isolde in 
frigidity. This was no Tristan loving to distraction, yearn- 
ing for possession of his ideal, suffering acutely in the mad 
ecstasy of his passion. Once only in the final act, when 
the arrival of Isolde is announced, did he approach frantic 
excitement. Miss. Kirkby Lunn as Brangaene was deli- 
cious in the “Warning Song”—indeed, it was her best feat 
of the evening. Before and after she was more than intelli- 
gent, and nearly, but never quite. approached the truly dra 
matic. Her best is good, but no more. My previous fa 
vorable impressions of Charles Tilbury as actor and singer 
were not confirmed by his rendering of Kurnewal. His 
make-up was patriarchial, while his limbs and trunk 
showed the full vigor of manhood. This Kurnewal was 
faithful in return for his pay, but no spark of beautiful dis- 
interested loyalty glowed in his breast, consequently he 
compelled no respect and barely interest. Mr. Tilbury is 
clever, but not deeply studious of character. A study of 
gesture would be of incalculable value to him. Mr. Winck 
worth sang the King Mark, but I discovered no attempts 
at acting. Mr. Dever in the part of Melot, appeared to 
strive against the before mentioned wax-work movement, 
and was successful to the point of repeating it with the 
other hand; but very shortly intention was forgotten, and 
the comic gecture reinstated. Frequently that of which 
we think most we refer to last and in the most diffident 
terms. This must apply to Hamish McCunn as conductor 
and to his orchestra, who in reality merit chief praise for 
a performance whose excellence pointed to hard work 
rather than opportunity for rehearsal 
Benedict’s ‘Lily of Killarney” closed 
formances, with the hard-workng and conscientious Miss 
Lily Heenan in the title role. I regretted her audience was 
such as not to appreciate her genuinely artistic efforts. In 
none of her many impersonations this season has she so 


the week’s per 
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completely sunk herself and lived her part. Her customary 
hardness gave way to a surprising sweet pathos, a blind, 
unselfish devotion for the contemptible Hardress that ren- 
dered her a lovable woman. For her very touching, sing 
ing and acting in the solo, the audience 
clamorously demanded an encore, but Miss Heenan was 
The rep 


“IT am all alone,” 


strong enough morally and artistically to resist. 
resentative of Hardress Creegan, Reginald Brophy, proved 
a typical English tenor, throaty, nasal and styleless. His 
acting did nothing, nor did he evince any desire to partially 
atone for a character so haterul in its vulgarity, mean 
William Wever’s “Danny 
been expected from 
cultivation, 


treachery and unmanliness 
Mann” was better than might hav 
His is worthy of 


though I doubt his ever becoming artistic; 


his previous efforts. voice 
his phrasing is 
poor, his simulation of passion expressed by shouts, his col 
oring non-apparent, and his sense of character very mod 
The exponent of Myles, Frank Wood, had mis 
regarded, is pa 


erate. 
conceived the character, which, properly 
thetic in its humanity, lovable in its weakness, admirable 
in its doglike fidelity of attachment to That his touch 
ing lines evoked a laugh was caused as much by their false 
Of the 


case o! 


Eily 


delivery as by the unrefinement of the audience 


remaining cast mention is unmerited, except in the 


Creegan, stood apart 


Miss Jessie Browning, who, as Mrs 
as the most ladylike and reposeful on the stage. It was 
possibly the fault of the librettist that she was in one in 
stance forced to depart from her natural good taste, and 
What little of 


but 


as would no lady, fling the key on the floor 


ll sweet 


was well 
the Carl Rosa Company ter 


her voice was audible, trained, small 
With repetitions this week 


minate their London season to-morrow night 
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I hear there is every possibility of the Grand Opéra in 
Paris reviving Mehul’s “Joseph,’”’ with recitatives by bour 
The Opéra Comigque in their turn intend 
Though 


gault-Ducoudray 
producing the same work in its original form 
ninety-two years old, the opera contains so much beautiful 
music that it 1s sure to meet with large support 

Henry J. Wood, our popular conductor, is not only a mu 
sician, but it would appear a lecturer, his choice of subjects 
last week at Nottingham having been “Singing as an Art” 
and “The Cultivation of the Singing Voice.” Praising our 
glees and part songs before those of any foreign country, he 
Mr. Ws 
influence of the music 


od waxed bit 
hall songs, 


hall 
a deterioration of voice 


regards our songs as of little worth 
ter in referring to the 
which he contended brought about 
He further said that “young men lounged 


ton 


style and taste.” 
into music halls, heard songs 
of voice which disgusted musical feeling, then brought these 
tone There 


imbecile sung in a 


songs home, singing them in the same nasal 
was no question but that the influence thus exercised was 
bad.” For which opinions he was greeted with loud ap 
plause. 

The Sheffield musical festival opens October 11, 12 and 
13 next with “The Messiah,” Ella Russell, Clara Butt, Ben 
Davies and Andrew Black as In the evening of 
the same day Edward Elgar’s “King Olaf” and a 
selection is to be given, including Suzanne Adams and Ed 
ward Lloyd. The following morning, Saint-Saéns’ “Sam 
son and Delilah” will have a hearing, Marie Brema 
Edward Lloyd and David Bispham; while for the evening 
of the same day is promised the “Golden Legend” and the 
Choral Symphony, the interpreters being Ella Russell, Jes 
sie King, Ben Davies and Bispham. On the last day will be 
given “King Saul” and the Hymn of Praise.’”’ Mr. Manns, 
of course, is the conductor 

M. Tivadar Nachez has been playing at Monte Carlo un 
der the baton of M. Jéhin. At a concert given on the 18th 
ult. the Hungarian violinist is reported as having made a 
great success with Beethoven’s Concerto and other smaller 


soloists 


mixed 


with 


works 
Mme. Marie Roze, whose health has for some time been 
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the cause of anxiety to a large circle of friends, is now much 
stronger, and able once more to receive pupils. 

The third concert of the winter season by the members 
of the Imperial Institute Amateur Orchestra was given on 
the 8th inst., conducted by Signor Randegger, when the 
overture to Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” Sir W. Stern 
dale Bennett’s Symphony in G minor, Schubert’s ‘Moment 
Musical" and Suppe’s ‘‘Banditenstreiche’’ were given. 

Dr. Hugo Riemann is about to revise his excellent “Mu 
siklexicon,” and asks composers to furnish him with bio 
graphical notes and any corrections which they may desire 
to be made in notices already given either of themselves or 
of their works. The professor’s address is Promenaden- 
strasse II., 3, Leipsic. 

rhe desire for improved musical services on the part of 
some members of the congregation at a village chapel in 
Essex has for some time been causing no little friction. 
The elder members were anxious to retain the form of 
worship as it was in the beginning, but others wished to 
introduce musical instruments. The former section held 
the chapel, while the latter betook themselves with sack- 
but and psaltery to the schoolroom. Last Sunday, how 
ever, the latter party attempted to enter-the church, and 
came to blows with their non-musical rivals. It was not 
until the police had been called in that order could be re 
stored, and it is still undecided whether the chapel is to 
have musica] instruments or not 

A museum shortly to be opened at Cracow bears the 
name of Czartorizski, and, as might be imagined, con- 
tains a number of Chopin relics; a sketch by George Sand 
of the composer at work in a blouse, the mask of Chopin 
taken after death by M. Clesinger, a bust by the same 
artist and many autographs 

Herr Georg Liebling is contemplating giving a series 
of recitals with some new programs this coming season 

Mme. Georg Liebling, whose nom de plume is Fred 
\ling, who is accepted London representative of the Ber 
lin Kleines Journal, has been lately appointed correspon 
dent of the Paris daily paper La Fronde 

Signor Denza has been appointed a professor oi singing 
at the Royal Academy of Music 

The Queen Regent and King of Spain and all the court 
were present at the concert on February 3 at which 


Zumpe conducted \fter the “Forest Murmurs” the 
Spaniards broke out into a frenzy of excitement, shouting 
Eviva Wagener!” and afterward the same for the foreign 
conductor He had come there without any advertise 


ment whatever, as a perfect stranger, and now he was the 
most popular man in the town. The Spanish papers com 
pare him to Levi and Richter as his only equals 
CONCERTS 

It is not often we are given such an artistic treat as that 
offered by the American baritone Homer Lind at his recital 
of German Lieder at Queen's (small) Hall the evening of 
the roth inst. Unfortunately the same night had been chosen 
by Madame Albani for her concert, and thus the public, 
always loth to relinquish their hold of old favorites in favor 
of the younger generation, failed to patronize this artist as 
he deserved. Suffering from a bad cold, and consequently 
unable to do himself full justice, Mr. Lind yet managed 
many beautiful effects with his naturally fine organ. Possi 
bly from nervousness he was slightly flat in his first two 
songs, “An jenen Tag’ (Marschner) and the exquisite 
Feldeinsamkeit” (Brahms), which last was so thoughtful, 
so deeply poetical as to amply atone. Only in one line did I 
think he missed the meaning, viz., “Mir ist als ob ich 
langst gestorben bin,” for whose touch of awe, conveyed 
in a semi-whisper, I waited in vain. Schubert's ‘“Aufen 
thalt” followed, in which this artist showed his readiness 
of transition from the delicate to the dramatic. In “Der 
Néck” (Loewe) his lower notes were hardly clear, but in 
the delicious “Ein Ton” (Cornelius) and Schubert's 
miniature tragedy “Der Doppelganger,” Mr. Lind gave 
full vent to his many emotions, which he seems unwilling, 
and scarcely able, to curb. Justified confidence, delicate 
sentiment, fine coloring, mental grip, a warmth that is 
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nothing less than a blaze of passion are all his; yet it is 
this very passion he should restrain; for singing as he 
does, loving and living his text, robs him of his vitality, 
strains his voice, and leaves him with no shred of reserved 
force, without which an artist is poor indeed. The choice 
of Cornelius’ “Auf ein schlummerndes Kind” was his one 
error of judgment, in that he has not the temperament to 
properly interpret its sentiment; his ideas of course 
were good, but the genuine touch was missing Das 
Ideal’ (Joachim-Raff) and “Tom der Reimer” (Loewe) 
completed a program as tastefully chosen as rendered 
For his second recital Mr. Lind promises us another treat, 
Schumann's “Dichter Liebe.” A powerful attraction was 
the well-known American violinist Miss Maude Powell, 
whose wonderful brilliance and ash, breadth and technic 
brought a storm of applause. Hers is playing to evoke the 
“Oh!” of wonder, but never the long drawn “Ah!” oi 
delight—in a word she excites the brain, but leaves the 
heart unmoved. 

The first concert of the Bach Choir was dedicated en 
tirely to that master’s works, whose power was felt more 
and more as the evening wore on. The chorus, “Ein Feste 
Burg ist unser Gott,” was given with far more breadth, 
tone volume and assurance than had been shown in the 
glorious “Magnificat.” This was followed by the Orches 
tral Suite in B minor, which was throughout a creditable 
performance, and rose at some numbers to notable crisp 
ness and spirit. The suite was the only form of music 
which, in Bach’s time, offered any enjoyment for the more 
worldly inclined, and was the first step to instrumental mu 
sic in the wider meaning of this sense. The concerto tor 
two pianos, performed by Miss Fanny Davies and Leonard 
Borwick, was the feature of the evening. The tone quality 
of the two players, so absolutely alike, their reading of the 
beautiful work in exactly the same spirit, gave this per 
formance a remarkably artistic value. Andrew Black sang 
his solos in the true spirit, and his beautifully equalized 
voice gave ready expression to all the florid passages he 
remaining soloists were all former pupils of the Royal Col 
lege of Music, who, when youth’s pardonable fault, want of 
experience, has worn off, will become much appreciated as 
concert singers. 

Mme. Albani at her brilliant concert on Friday at Queen's 
Hall gave Londoners the first opportunity of hearing Dr 
Villiers Stanford’s “Te Deum,” first performed at the Leeds 
Festival last October, for which thoughtful choice the prima 
donna deserves the thanks of the public. The beauty of the 
work and Mme. Albani’s splendid singing of the sopran 
part were immensely appreciated. So much has already 
been said about Dr. Stanford’s noble creation that I have 
only to mention the performance The cast was Mme 
Albani, Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Santley, 
with the chorus of the Queen’s Hall Choir. The Canadian 
prima donna gave us still another remarkable item, the 
duet from the last act of “Siegfried,” which she sang with 
Ben Davies. The interpretation of this exceedingly difh 
cult scene was beyond our expectations, text and musi 
both being mastered. Mr. Lloyd sang Coleridge Taylor’s 
beautiful song from “Hiawatha’s Feast,” “Onaway, Awake 
Beloved,’ and was rewarded with a perfect storm of ap 
plause. 

The Symphony concert on Saturday at Queen’s Hall pro 
vided, as usual, a too generous program. Perhaps Mr 
Newman is right in considering the different tastes of the 
public rather than the fitness and homogeneity of the pro 
gram. Certainly the transition from the Mad Scene from 
“Hamlet” to the Brahms Concerto seemed too rapid for 
my mental elasticity. The Brahms Concerto and its exe 
cution by Miss Leonora Jackson was all that could be de 
sired. If her tone is not as broad as it might be, its pene 
trating quality and absolute purity, together with her mu 
sical intuition, enable her to enthral and lead her hearers 
to all the beauties of the composition. Mr. Wood also gave 
every phrase of the orchestra its plastic value; all Brahms’ 
musical architecture seemed laid open in every detail to our 
understanding and admiration, and the wealth of melody 


iound its satisfactory interpretation. The introduction con 
sisted of the light and pleasant suite, “L’Enfant Prodigue,”’ 
elegantly and gracefully played. Mozart’s Symphony in E 
flat was followed by “Sudslavische Rhapsodie,” op. 60, by 
Karl Bendl. This is a clever and interesting work, which 
would have certainly gained a higher appreciation had it 
not been placed among so much rich fare. As it was I can 
not say otherwise than that the very cleverly handled sub 
ject of the “Allegro Appassionata,” a dance tune, worried 
me in spite of a certain charm. The entrance of the gods 
into Valhalla (“Das Rheingold’), arranged for concert 
use by Zumpe, closed the program. 

Chief as he is among Chopin players, and perhaps for 
that very reason M. de Pachmann is certainly not at his 
best, when at his last recital on February 3 at St. James’ 
Hall, he elected to play Beethoven. In the C major Sonata, 
op. 53, opening the program, there was a lack of that 
breadth which should pre-eminently distinguish the player 
who stands as a high priest between his hearers and the 
oracle he seeks to interpret. Thorough enjoyment came, 
however, with Schubert’s graceful impromptus and a 
group of Mendelssohn’s numbers, among which the Ca 
priccioso was given in M. de Pachmann’s best manner. 
rhe third section of the program was devoted entirely to 
Chopin, and nothing could exceed the tenderness, the grace 
and the poesy which the player infused into the Nocturne in 
D flat, the Mazurka in C sharp minor, and the Scherzo in 
the same key [wo studies, three preludes, and the post 
humous Valse in A flat completed a brilliant program, 
though even then the audience was unsatisfied, and exacted 
two extra numbers, which M. de Pachmann, with his un 


failing good nature, granted Sans PeEur 


is It a Fugue? 


he Milan journals have been discussing the important 
question, “Is the finale of the second act of the ‘Meister- 
singer a fugue?” The Milan critics in their reviews of 
i performance described it as a fugue, whereupon Ricordi 
in the columns of the Gazetta Musicale jumped on them 
and laughed at them. The critics in reply quoted French 
and German authors who regarded the finale as a fugue 
Ricordi put in as a rebuttal the opinion of the Russian 
Korenine and of the Spanish Don Antonio de Velgas, 
who did not recognize it as a fugue. Then the Mondo 
irtistico ventured to ask the judgment of Siegfried Wag 
ner. He telegraphed back the words “Yes, it is a fugue.” 


Queen and Crescent Route. 


_ these days of luxurious modes of travel no route is 
more delightfully equipped than the Queen and Cres- 
cent route, which carries vestibuled trains from New Or- 
leans to Cincinnati and St. Louis; also from New Orleans 
through the beautiful Shenandoah Valley to New York. 

The points of historic interest along this route are nu 
merous and varied, and much of the ground covered is 
sacred through memories of the Civil War 

Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga, Chickamauga might 
as well be visited while traveling to New York as not, 
when the ease and comfort is so pronounced as it is on the 
service of this great route 

In addition to the great attraction offered tourists by 
the scenery from Lookout Mountain and on the battle- 
fields of Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge, the city itself 
is filled with war relics; old churches which served as 
hospitals, the trace of earthworks on Cameron Hill and 
Orchard Knob; Fort Sheridan and Fort Wood, salients 
of the Union works; and about 100 bronze tablets erected 
by the Government to mark points of military interest in 
various parts of the city 

Not the least interesting spot to the visitor is the famous 
National Cemetery, with its admirably kept grounds and 
14,000 little white headstones to mark where the Blue lie 
sleeping. The first glimpse of the cemetery is had as the 
train enters the city 

Chattanooga is readily reached by the train service of 
the Queen and Crescent Route, from either North or 
South, in through Pullman’s and with service which is of 
the finest. Low rate tourists tickets are on sale the year 
round. Robert J. Anderson, assistant general passenger 
agent; Geo. H. Smith, general passenger agent, N. O 
and N. E., A. and V., and V. S. and P. roads, New Or- 
leans, La, 
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KISS, THE WEDDING DAY, THE GODDESS OF TRUTH, FRIEND FRITZ, KING RENE’S DAUGHTER (Julian Edwards and 
Stanislaus Stang.); JUPITER (Julian Edwards and Harry B. Smith); TAR and TARTAR (A. Itzel, Jr, and Harry B. Smith); THE 
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February 18, 1899. ‘ 
HE reports of the success enjoyed everywhere by Mrs. 
Katherine Fisk, the contralto, whose loss to Chicago 
has been gain for New York, continue to be received here 
The Denver papers, in speaking of her performance, are 
the following, in part, is a fair 
cities 


unanimous in their praise; 


Fisk obtains in the various 


specimen of what Mrs. 
in which she sings: 


evening Club last 


The second concert of the Tuesday Musical 


night introduced to us Mrs. Katherine Fisk, the contralto, a singer 
well deserving of the high fame she has gained in this country and 
through hard study and her 


glowing, and with so 


Europe, for it has been done solely 
voice It is warm, rich and many 


that 


giorious 


different were 


imagine another 
apparent in the 
Jeethoven, “The 


song of Secchi 


qualities one could well 


was this 
Hymn” of 
old Italian 


Beethoven hymn is 


sometimes 
songs, 
Sandman” f Brahms 


singing Especially 


first group of “Creation 
and an 
rhe 
Fisk gave us the 


“The 


almost never 
full power and volume of 
Sandman,” a tender little 
and even motherliness, 
flowing tones, a fine 


century). 
Mrs. 


noble, 


(sixteenth 
heard. In this 
voice, broad, fervent. 
sang with delightful simplicity 


her 
lullaby, she 
while the last number was given with smooth, 
sample of the art of “ 
Her last songs were old Scotch, 
Lindsay.”” Mrs. Fisk 
from the deep, rich, manly voice of 
the little Scotch lassie. “By Bendermeer 
ym Moore, was appreciated almost more than anything 
The words 


bel canto.” 

In the Scotch, 
many-sided coloring, 
“Lord Ronald Mac- 
Stream,” 


Irish and English. 
**Leezie showed the 
changing 
Donald” to 
by Ts 
she was obliged to repeat the last two verses 
are beautiful and the tender Irish melody was delightfully sung 
Mrs. Fisk takes it in the tenor key. In diction Mrs. Fisk could 
give a lesson to many great singers. Her enunciation is perfect in 
she uses, adding immensely 
her manner is so sweet and gracious she charms 
Such a singer as Mrs. Fisk 
hope she will 
Denver Repub- 


words 


else, and 


any language to the pleasure of her 
audiences, and 


her listeners by her very presence. 


must always be a welcome guest, and we sincerely 


give us another chance to hear her glorious voice 


ican. 
x * : 

A new club has been formed by the students of the pop- 
ular Kowalski. For years he has held an unassailable po- 
sition, and his pupils are devoted to him, so a little coterie 
banded themselves together and organized “The Kowalski 
Students’ Club,” for the purpose of social and musical en 
joyment. The meetings are held every second and fourth 
Thursday in Mr. Kowalski’s delightful studios (without 
doubt they are the coziest and pleasantest in town), an in 
teresting program is given, friends are invited and with the 
aid of Mr. Kowalski and his wife a profitable and enjoy 
able evening is passed. 

\mong the advanced students and professional students 
nuch good singing is done, and the first musicale of the 
eason was given by the Garden City Quartet, with the as- 
sistance of Miss Mae Healy, C. S. Pew and E. M. Lennon. 
Che Garden City Quartet is one founded by Mr. Kowalski, 
and which fulfilled several important en- 
gagements the past year. The personnel includes Miss 
Marjorie Woods, Miss Anna Griewisch, Mrs. Minnie Cur 
Mrs. Marie Simpson 


* * 7 


trained by him, 


rier and 


Ri 3% the outgoers from Chicago i is William E wart Na- 


HARRY PARKER 


\KOBINSON, 


BARITONE. 


147 West 82d Street, New York. 


CAROLL- -BADHAM, 


CANTATRICE. Salon et Concert. 
Management of SPECIALITE DE ROMANCE FRANCAISE. 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





He is 
And yet 


pier, said to be the possessor of a marvelous voice 
only eighteen years old; his destination is Berlin 
we have some excellent teachers here capable of instructing, 
or building, or placing, any voice, age not taken into con 
sideration. 

It would not be 
composer (at present studying, 
Gleason) were to make a big name. 
written some excellent piano pieces, 
Several of her piano compositions 


Ball, a 
with F 


Pearle M 
I believe, 
She is reported to have 
work 


Surprising ll young 


Grant 
and is now at 
on a score for orchestra. 
have been played by leading pianists. 

The Thomas Orchestra Program Study Club meets next 
Monday, when Mrs. Butterfield the 
[Thomas Orchestra give the program. 

Mr. Leffingwell’s quartet club is fulfilling a number of 
engagements. The quartet played successfully at 
Kimball Hall this week 

Mrs. Fannie Hiatt Dutton was exceedingly commended 
for her playing of the MacDowell Kansas 
City. The Star said: 

Mrs. Dutton played MacDowell 
composition and one calculated to display the scope of the pianist, 
the first movement second subdued and the 
third brilliant. Mrs. second movement, the 
andante, which she interpreted with much and a good deal 
of expression. In both other movements she lacked brilliancy 
of enunciation did the 
demands of the last movement. 


and four members of 


very 


Concerto at 


*s Concerto for piano, a beautiful 


being varied, the 
Dutton excelled in the 
grace 
of the 
have power to 
more exacting The best 
Dutton’s playing is the singing element, which she 
will admit it. While this qual 


and clearness and she not 
meet the 
features of Mrs. 
preserves wherever the construction 
ity is more valuable in the lighter forms of music than in concerto 
playing, and is popular with lovers, it tends to 
obscure technical Of all the Pader 
ewski is the only one who can make the piano sing 


especially music 
have had, 


and enunciate 


forms pianists we 


perfectly at the same time 

The Liebling Amateurs held another of their recitals at 
Kimball Hall to-day, at which Miss Jennings, Miss 
Nichols, the Liebling Amateur Quartet and Miss Myrtle 
Fisher played. As representative of good club playing the 
Lieblings cannot be surpassed Chicago, and their pro- 
grams always include the highest class compositions. To- 
day’s performance was no exception to the rule of excel- 
the short, contained three 
numbers. “Egmont” for 
the Grieg sonata for piano and violin, played 
by Miss Jennings and Miss Nichols, in which the pianist 
especially was heard to great Miss Fisher 
gave a masterly performance of the Larghetto and Finale 
Miss Fisher reflects great credit 
store, 


lence, as although 


beautiful 


program, 
Seethoven’s overture, 


eight hands; 
advantage 
from Chopin’s concerto. 


upon Mr. Liebling, and should have a big future in 
as she really possesses unusual temperament and technic. 


She cannot be more than twenty years of age, and has had 
the advantage for ten years or more of instruction from 
Emil Liebling, and consequently from the foundation she 
has been steadily guided to her present advanced per 


lormance. 
February 25, 1899 


The fifth of the remarkable series of individual pupils’ 
recitals which Mr. giving presented 
Miss Jennings to a large and enthusiastic audience. Her 
performance exceeds by far the limitations of the student 
in her per 


Liebling has been 


and reveals an artistic identity of her own; 
Trio she showed discretion and 
unusual discrimination; the Martucci 
of crisp touch and execution, and in the rarely heard Liszt 
’Africaine” she conquered all difficul 
Her playing is an embodiment 
Mr. Liebling’s 
was announced to 


formance of the Bargiel 


Etude was a marvel 


arrangement from “L 
ties with consummate ease 
of the distinct features which 
teaching famous. Mr. Dimond, 
appear, shone principally through his 
was easily filled by Mr. Kraus, 
sisted in the Mr. Bider, in 
numbers, Liebling at the 


have made 
W ho 
his place 


as- 


absence; 
Mr. Amato, 
delightful 
rounded out a 


who, with 


trio some vocal 
Mr 
most charming musical affair. 

The 
will be given on Monday, 
Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building. 
are Bruno Kuehn and Carl Brueckner, 


accompanists 


with piano, 


general concert of the Amateur 
February 27, at 
The 
Mrs 


next Musical Club 
2:30 o'clock, i 
assisting artists 
Watson and 
Grant Schaefer, 

The program has been arranged by Mrs. C Summy 
and Miss Pauline Rommeiss 
Tuesday evening the Sherwood Club gave 
recital in Steinway Hall. The 
Ada M. Sheffield, who sang 
Thomas, and “O Ma Charmanti,” by 
deal of spirit with 
Mrs. Sheffield possesses a voice ol 
has been very well trained 

Miss Harriet Johnson played three 
sides giving a masterful reading of the second part of the 
Mr. Sher 


10 and I! 


its usual 
Mrs 
Goring 


Last 
club was assisted by 
Sunshine,” by 
Mrs 


thorough 
beautiful quality 


Beach, with a 
understanding 


and 


great and 


solo numbers, be 
will be played by 
March 
played with a fine understanding and 
O’Connor and Mis 


Saint-Saéns Concerto, which 
wood with the Thomas Orchestra, 
Miss Edith Bane 
feeling. Miss Phillips, Miss 
also did exceptionally well 
Aleck Ostrander pla 
a de ep 


Leeper 


yed a violin number. Mr. Ostran 


der plays with interpretation of musi 
artistic finish 

rhe who took part pla 
Mr. Sherwood always do, with that artistic 
which characterize them 


pupils o 
and thor 


ye d as 
finish 


other pianists 


ough knowledge of: musi among 
ovhers 
Frank S. Hannah 
Pacific Coast for Miss Jenny 
violinist, and Mrs. Jeanette Scott Collins, piz 


February 21 


weeks’ trip to the 
Max 
beginning 


eignt 


Osborn with 


announces an 
sendix, 
anist, 
in Omaha, Tuesday, 

Miss Osborn will sing in Kansas City Los An 
geles, San Francsico, Portland, returning over the northern 
route by the way of Minneapolis and St. Paul early in May 
Immediately upon her return from this Western trip Miss 
continuing her 


Denver, 


Osborn will go abroad for a year or more 
Old World. 
engagement of 


centres of the 
announces the 
Club, of 


work in the art 

Mr. Hannah 
Clark the Arion 
soloist, with Mme 
Genevieve Clark Wilson in concert, 
9; also the engagement of Mrs. Maud 
Paul’s Universalist Church 


Charles W 
March 6, as 
engagement of Mrs 
Rockford, Ill., March 
Winklebeck-Gaud 
to fill 


with Milwaukee 


Carrefio, and the 


reaux as soprano at St 
Miss Osborn’s retirement 
Paul’ 


vacancy caused by 


Miss Osborn has been engaged at St s Church for 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 


SOPRANO. e¢¢e 


Engaged for **CREATION,’’ Handel and Haydn Society, Boston; 








™ RATHBONE, 


SOPRA NO, 
Concerts and Opera. 


CTION: 
VICTOR THRANE, 33 Union $q., W., New York, 
GEORGE LEON ORATORIO, CONCERT 


and SONG RECITALS. 


MOORE 


TENOR, 


Can WELeREED teen CREA, 181 Bost 17th Street, 
67 West 80th Street, New Yor - 





| Hours: 10 To 12. 


Sole Agent: Mrs. GEO, BENEDICT CARPENTER, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


‘* THE MESSIAH,’’ Apollo Club, Chicago ; 


** THE MESSIAH,”’ Mozart Society, Pittsburg. 


AIME LACHAUME 


Piano and Music Studio. 
PREPARED TO RECEIVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


114 West 34th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


_ Hletcher Music Method. 


SIMPLEX AND KINDERGARTEN. 


Indorsed by leading American musicians. 
For particulars address 
EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, 
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the past five years at as high, if not the highest, salary for 
soprano in Chicago. Before closing for the past year she 
was tendered a position in three Jeading churches, but pre 
ferred to remain with St. Paui’s, where she was engaged 
for as long a term as she would reside in Chicago 
* = 7 

I hear of several important moves in the near future 
Two notable seceders from one institution, a big develop 
ment of another institution and the centralizing of the mu 
] 


sical army in one spot 


* * * 


Particulars to hand of a recent encounter Dramatis 


persone: Baritone robusto; Irate Manager. Champagne 


Cocaine. Fisticuffs. Exit Baritone 
* . * 

The best production in the way of technic and notation 
as applied to the piano is that by John W. Tufts, published 
by the Clayton Summy Company 

: ££ se 

It is quite the most interesting and instructive work on 
the subject before the public and gives a thorough insight 
and knowledge of the various forms of musi 


The book comprises several divisions coveri 





tice of the action of the fingers, wrist and forearm, with 
chapters on time, bridging and the use of the pedal. Mu 
sical punctuation receives ext nded treatment and these are 
followed by copious illustrations selected from the time of 


These 


all forms of technical demands 


3ach to the present day. illustrations are chosen 
with speci il refe rence t< 
ind notation expressions. In many cases the phrasing is 
presented in the ordinary and careless notation frequently 
seen, and compared with the exact presentation demanded 
by the composer’s ideas. To quote the author The book 
will answer as a vade mecum for the student and will best 
serve as an introduction to the numerous studies and solos 


which he may select the application of technical meth 


ods and forms.” 
A series of technical formulas, together with directions 


and suggestions, are given, covering all 


For these exercises many writers have been drawn upon 


Books of technical exercises special ind general are 
quite plentiful } x} nd these ar idely referred to 
juite pientiful enoug!i a tne ire widely ed t 


Mr. Tufts was a student in Leipsic—a pupil of Mos 
heles and others—during the time of Mendelssohn, Schu 
Moscheles. Gade. David. Liszt, &« 


ly respected and prominent 


mann Fn the wears 
since then he has beer i higl 
teacher of piano and theory in Boston, and a recognized 
1uthority on musical matters 

“Technic and Notation,” if not entirely novel, is a w 


ertainly unlike any of its class 


its teachings are the fruits of years of exp. and 
earnest thought 
Such a book deserves to be widely knowr ind 1s tir 


calculable benefit to students in pians play ny 


* * * 


The Spiering Quartet plaved at Memphis last Tuesday 


I 
This week the 
quartet is concertizing in the East. The next concert of 


ill take place March 14 


night and was accorde¢ hearty welcome 


\ musicale was given in Recital Hall, of the Chicago 
Musical College Building, by pupils of that institution last 
Saturday afternoon. The program opened with a trio for 
piano, violin and violoncello by Haydn. It was well play« 
by little Master Charles Willard, Fred G 
Mies Lillian Pringle. A clever young soprano, Miss Nelli 
Gerecke, sang Strelezki’s ““Day Dreams.” Miss Gerecke is 
i pupil of the veteran tenor William Castle, and gives much 


Bradbury and 


4 


promise for the future \ violin obligato was delicately 
played by Fred G. Bradbury 
f the Bruct 


a good bari 


Fred Itte gave an excellent interpretation « 
Concerto. G minor, and Robert Lloyd Owen 
tone, sang “Lead Kindly Light,” Protheroe 

Two piano numbers were excellently played by Miss Anna 
Rothman and Miss Gene Branscombe. The 
lady also supplied the accompaniments, and proved very 


latter young 


EMINGTON 


] 


ha 


all who know of her work cannot doubt that she will be 


proficient. The program closed with the trio for pian 
violin and ’cello, op. 59, Jadassohn, Miss Loraine Decker 


Miss Ebba Hjertstedt and Miss Marie Hall being the play 


ers Next Saturday afternoon some of the little folks of 


the children’s department will give a program 

Arthur Rech’s piano recital, which was postponed on ac 
ount of that young artist’s illness, will take place in Recital 
Hall, of the college building, on Tuesday evening, Febru 
iry 28 


announces the second concert f the season 


Earle Drake t 
He will be assisted by Miss Helene Koelling, A. Koel 
ling and Harrison Wild The concert will take plac: 
Wednesday next at Kimb Hall Miss Louise Robyn a 


alented niece of Alfred Robyn, of St 


11 





Louis, and pupil of 
Mrs. Gutman, of the American Conservatory, will give a 
oncert at Kimball Hall in conjunction with Miss Grace 
Dudley, who is a pupil of Mr. Carleton Hackett, of the 


\merican Conservatory 


AMERICAN StupENTS DistiINGUISH THEMSELVES AT THE 


Municu CONSERVATORY 


About fifteen to twenty Americans annually attend the 
Royal Conservatory of Music M ] A few i then 
ttracted there by the great master Joseph Rheinberger, are¢ 
devoting their time chiefly to ¢ p sitior and instrumenta 
tion, and they are evidently doing themselves and the n 
tionality credit. The first prize at the graduating exe 
f the Hochschule was in 1897 carried off by W. Goodri 
f Boston. In 1898 the honors went to F. S. Converse, of 
Newton, Mass., whose symphony performed at 
final concert of the year at the iservatory, and has re 
ently been played in America by the Boston Symp 
Irche t 

In this, the twenty-fifth year of the conservatory, thet 


7 students in the several departments, and twenty of 





re 327 

them are Americans. The pupils of the Hochscht al 
110. The three who are this year writing considerable con 
positions and who are exceptionally talented are Arne 


i 
Oldberg, of Chicago; H. B. Day, of Boston, and Sandr 
, of Venice. Mr. Oldberg has finished a quartet 


Blumenth: 





nd a trio for strings and is now scoring a symphony. Mr 
Day has finished a quartet and is now engaged 
hestra ute 

> * > 


An accompanist who will come to the front is Miss But 


1 


terfield, lately obtaining many good engagements Among 


the artists she has accompanied can be mentioned Charle 
W. Clark and Miss Varesi. With excellent sympathetic 
touch and a remarkable capacity for reading at sight Mr 
Butterfield should not have much time at her disposa 


Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin and Will 
February 14. A charming pr 





concert at Clinton, Ia., 
cluded selections from Guilmant 
Dubois, Ries, Tschai 


owsky, Purcell, Gounod, Saint-Saéns and Grieg 


gram was arranged, and in 


Widor, Handel, Bach 


Schumann 


GENEVRA JOHNSTONE BIsHOP 


This popular soprano leaves shortly for a tour throug 
Galveston, Tex Arizona and Southert California and 
eturns to Chicago early in May for the festivals in Wicl 
ta and concerts in Kansas City. She ng with immens« 
success in Chicago last night 


Mrs. CLara M RA 


This charming harpist will give a harp recital at Dallas 


Tex., March 2, under the auspices of the St. Cecilia Club 


On March 8 she assists the Eurydice Club of Toled 
hic 
* * * 
From the St. Paul Dispatch Mrs. ( B. Yale has pl aced 
rerself under the management of Kirby C berlain 





Pardee, of Chicago, and will go on the concert stage for 
oncert and oratorio work. Mrs. Yale has been working 


rd for the last three years with this end in view, and 


succe ssful 


SQUIRE, 
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The first of the Carrefio recitals took place Thursday 
ifternoon, at Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building The 
great pianist was in captivating mood and played with the 
grandeur and power which ever distinguish her. The 


rgan Fantaisie and Fugue (Bach-Liszt) opened the pro 


' 

gram, receiving a dignified, intensely interesting interpre 
tation. This number not only revealed the artist in the 
greatness of her art, it also revealed the greatness of the 
Chickering pian It was a beautiful instrument. Other 
makers might take example from the Chickering firm and 

rovide good j r artists 
Beethoven was represented the program by the Son 
27, No. 1, which Carrefio has also played here on a 
rmer occa Three numbers were devoted to Chopin 


Barcarolle, and the 


Scherzo in B t Che two first numbers displayed 
the Carrei hart ind brilliance, but the tempos in 
‘ he were ] d in some passages tox 


I 
much hurried 


The Variations and 


Fugue on a Theme by Handel, by 





Brahms, was the most imposing work of the afternoon, and 
ts performance created intense enthusiasm that Carrefio 
was forced to respond wit n encors Schubert’s “Im 
{ ptu,” MacDow I l le Concert” (magnifi 

ly d nd “Marche Militaire” (Schubert-Liszt) 
l ed reé kal At he clo Madame 
Carrefio played Henselt S eau j'etais” and her own 
Vals is res Next S lay t econd recita 


Under the management Miss Anna Millar, Mme 


Blanche Marches gave the first i two recitals to day at 
University Hall, Fine Arts Building. Chicago weather 
prevented her singing Wednesday evening and this was 
her first appearance, when she ympletely captivated her 
uudience by her ex ite art. Voice is not taken into 
consideratior for uld she ally her extraordinary dra 
iatic gifts, her wonderfully finished vocalism and her 
“ial expre n t ) f equal rarity she would be 
the greate ti we have known As an exponent 
th t nging Mme. Blanche Marchesi is unap 
proachable t i fined, art glorified, art of the high 
est type. It matters not whether she essays Gluck or Schu 
inn or Cl de the old Eng Purcell, her man 
er « iterpreting is suited to all nationalities. Her Eng 
lish is perfect. her enunciation beautiful; she sings Ger 
n, and we think she German, and again the same in 
Ita r Frencl Ene er ent, her phrasing 
er d t ntensity! 
I word, Marchesi spells magic; for the witchery of 
srt causes one to forget the absence of real voice 
Madame Marchesi’s versatility is illimitable think of the 


telligence which permits the singing of Gluck and Mozart 


the sim] exp d purity music and the 
nging of the dramati Erlking” and the enormously 
iMcult Von FEwiger Liebe” of Brahms! Yet every 
ber was study tse Would there were more 
singers! I } e heard nothing more powerfully ef 
fective than Blanche Marchesi’s “Erlking.’ 
I publish the prograr mple of artistic recital 
\ A D S Gluck 
c Mozart 
Re € Air Ty ¥ " 
R Purce 
( ( Piagar I r ) Searlat 
( oO ¢ g erfl P 
B I 
I ra 
I I \ enne 
Ewiger Liebe Brahr 
Der Nu Schumanr 
Auftraege Schumanr 
La Cloche Saint-Saén 
La Chanson de la glu Gounod 
t ne Dirais Chaminade 
Sere le | er € Moret 
The Erlking Schubert 
* * * 


is that of Lilian Wood 


MANAGER, 


Sole Control, 





KATHRIN HILKE, MARY LOUISE CLARY, LILIAN CARLLSMITH, SHANNAH CUMMING, 


SOPRANO. 


J. H. McKINLEY; 


TENOR. 


CARL E. DUFFT, 


BASSO. 


TENOR. 


TENOR 


AND OTHER LEADING 


ON_TOUR::! 








SOLE DIRECTION : 


CONTRALTO. 


E. C. TOWNE, 
CHARLES RICE, 


CONTRALTO. 
BARITONE. 


BASSO. 
MUSICAL ARTISTS 


New York Ladies’ Trio 
( Lilian Carllsmith, CONTRALTO 


LEWIS WILLIAMS, 


SOPRANO, 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


BARITONE. 


CLEMENTE BOLOGNA, FELIX GROSS, 


VIOLINIST 


DORA VALESCA BECKER, vio.in 
FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, cELLo 
CELIA SCHILLER, Piano 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 EAST 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ward Gunchel to the position of director of the dramatic 
department of the Chicago Musical College. 

At the Studebaker Hall Fine Arts Building to-day the 
pupils of the children’s department of the Chicago Musical 
College gave a concert. Some clever little people were 
heard, the young violinist Raphael Graff meeting with es- 
pecial favor. He is a talented little fellow, and under the 
instruction obtained at the college is making great progress. 

Some talented pupils of Mrs. Gunchel gave some good 
recitations, and the piano pupils also did exceedingly well. 


* + * 


Cards are out announcing the marriage on February 18 
of Miss Marie Lewandowska to Mr. Bailey. At home after 
March 1 at 428 Elm street, Chicago. Courter congratula- 
tions to the charming artist 


7 * * 


\ number of ladies and gentlemen who, from no fault of 
their own are temporarily disengaged, have banded them- 
selves together and formed a musical aid association, which 
has for its object the providing of funds for those who are 
momentarily embarrassed 

Under the auspices of this Chicago Musical Aid Asso- 
ciation “a grand musical and operatic entertainment” was 
given at Steinway Hall last Tuesday, when all the assisting 
ladies and gentlemen gave their assistance in return for 
being assisted. It certainly was a grand mixture if the 
fifteen numbers announced on the program were carried 
out. Scenes from “Trovatore,” “Walkiire,” “Magic Flute,” 
“The Huguenots,” and the “Daughter of the Regiment” 
were given; violin solos, ballads, arias, piano solos and 
duets were also partaken of, not to mention the inevitable 
encores which the class of audience attending such a hodge 
podge would exact. 

The idea of such a society is excellent, but the executive 
committee should be musicians of standing. The president 
of the society is Mme. De Marion, who, I believe. is an 
excellent artist; the rest of the company are insignificant, 
as, with the exception of Carl Bronson and Mr. Beresina, 
they are not known. The directorate numbers only sixteen 
women. What institution could succeed under such awful 
conditions? I have the greatest respect and admiration for 
my sex individually, but from such petticoat government, 
good Lord deliver us! 


*-_ * * 


The only opportunity of hearing Whitney Mockridge 
prior to his departure for London will be March 28, when, 
in conjunction with Miss Emily Parsons, he will give a 
recital at University Hall, Fine Arts Building. Miss Par- 
sons will play Beethoven Sonata, op. 31; Schumann’s Ara- 
besque; Chopin’s Nocturne. Prelude and Polonaise: Liszt’s 
“Soirée de Vienne,” No. 5; Caprice. E minor, Mendels- 
sohn; Intermezzo, op. 117, Brahms. and “Allegro Appas- 
sionata,” Saint-Saéns. 

Walter Damrosch lectured before the Amateur Club on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

The Thomas Orchestra Club held its regular meeting 
Monday afternoon at 2521 Prairie avenue 

Miss S. Ella Wood gave a reception in honor of Mme 
Gadski on Thursday evening 

FLoreNcE FRENCH 


Music in St. Louis. 


OMEWHAT difficult to clearly define is the position ot 
S St. Louis in regard to the music of America. The 
charge is openly made by the St. Louisans that music is 
neither appreciated by the public nor by the press. 

Interviewing several well-known musicians, they claimed 
that their city was among the most inartistic in the Union, 
and that no musical venture could be successful. To a 
stranger this seemed to be an impossibility, in view of the 
fact that there exist to-day no less than six prominent mu 
sical organizations, most of which are well patronized. 

During a recent visit I had the pleasure of hearing the 
Apollo Club, which, under the direction of Alfred Robyn, 
is now entering the sixth year of a most prosperous life. 
Eighty men form the aggregation of the Apollo Club, and 
while it is said that it exists on account of fashionable pat- 
ronage, the work done by this mannerchor is of the highest 
standard; it is hardly possible that a more beautifully 
trained male chorus could be heard. The shading and the 
tone color are superb, and the precision of attack is remark- 
able. 

The conductor, Robyn, exercises a marvelous influence 
over the body of singers, and in the works presented evi- 
dences the most artistic judgment. 

For the concert this week a work by Carl Busch, of Kan- 
sas City, for baritone solo, male chorus, piano accompani- 
ment and three trombones, obligato, entitled “King Olaf’s 
War Horns,” and dedicated to Mr. Robyn and the Apollo 
Club, of St. Louis, is presented. The work has an opening 
strong and majestic, which later introduces the trombone 
battle call. The choral part of the work is immensely diffi 
cult for both conductor and mannerchor, as the least de 
viation would have the effect of spoiling the entire per 
formance. It is surely an inspiriting composition, but one 
requiring a chorus perfectly trained, and in thorough unison 
with the leader. 

Mr. -Busch takes us out of the ordinary run of modern 
composition, and has produced a work of heroic propor 
tions, and one which should be in the repertory of every 
mannerchor conductor. A feature of the singing of the 
\pollo Club is that every number presented by the society 
is memorized. Does it ever occur to people that there is 
something incongruous in witnessing a body of men or 
women with their heads buried in their music books, while 
the conductor in front of them is making frantic gestures 
and trying to direct them and infuse his own individuality 
into their performance. 

It is evidently the policy of the conductor of the St 
Louis Apollo Club to have the work thoroughly known, 
so that the chorus will sing con amore. There is so much 
evidence of good practice in this society their custom must 
be more rehearsals and less concerts, instead of more con 
‘erts and less rehearsals. One admirable by-law of the 
lub is that voices can be taken out of the club at the 
yption of the director. There are other societies through 
yut the country who might heed this wise law. 

The following letter is from the regular St. Louis cor 
respondent FLORENCE FRENCH 

St. Louis, Mo, February 10, 1800 

On Tuesday evening the Morning Choral Club gave the 
first private concert of its eighth season, at the Four- 
teenth Street Theatre, under the direction of Ernest R 
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Kroeger. The club was assisted by Mrs. Genevieve 
Clark-Wilson, soprano, of Chicago, and Miss Effie Doug- 
lass Putnam, harpist. Solo parts in some of the choral 
numbers were taken by “Mrs. Charles Van Studdiford, 
soprano, who is a member of the club, and also by its 
president, Mrs. James L. Blair, contralto. Mrs. F. N 
Olcott was the accompanist. As admission was gained 
only by invitation the audience assembled tested the seat 
ing capacity of the theatre, and was made up of the 
musical élite of the city. The choral part of the pro 
gram consisted of a high order of three and four part 
compositions for women’s voices, including the “Song of 
the Rhine Daughters,” from “G6tterdimmerung,” by 
Wagner; “Evening Prayer in Brittany,’ by Chaminade, 
and “At the Cloister Gate,” by Grieg, the last two having 
soprano and alto solo parts, sung by Mrs. Van Studdiford 
and Mrs. Blair. The chorus of sixty voices was well bal- 
anced, and its work was highly artistic throughout, being 
especially commendable in th. chorus from ‘G6tterdam- 
merung” and in the last number, which was sung without 
the use of the baton, Mr. Kroeger playing an additional 
accompaniment on the organ In precision of attack, 
accuracy of intonation and variety of tone color the work 
of the chorus was very refreshing 

Of the work of the soloists much might be said in 
praise and very little in criticism Mrs. Wilson sang 
Micaela’s aria from “Carmen,” by Bizet, and a group of 
songs by Moir, Parker and Henschel, all of which were 


very happy selections. Her rich and beautiful voice is a! 


ways under perfect control, and she is a thorough artist in 
everything that she performs. Her singing was received 
with an enthusiasm which amounted to a perfect ovation, 


and she was recalled many times. 

Miss Putnam delighted the audience with her harp solos 
It is a rare occurrence these days to hear a re ally first -class 
performer upon this beautiful instrument. She played 
compositions by Verdalle, Oberthur, Vieu, Gounod and 
Godefroid and demonstrated good musicianship in their 


conception and rendering 


* > * 
On Monday evening society was assembled at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre to witness the endeavors of 


a comic opera 


other of its members in the production o 





for the sake of charity. The performance was given under 


the auspices of the Wellesley Club of this city, which pro 
vides full tuition for a scholarship to Wellesley College 
The opera performed was “The Spectre Bridegroom 
which is new, this being 
was written by Mrs. W. H. Watson, of this city, and was 


set to music by W. D. Armstrong, of Alton, Ill. The 


its initial production. The librett« 


libretto is bright and sparkles with wit and humor, but 


the setting is decidedly uninteresting, except for a few 
spots. E. R. Kroeger was musical director and Guy 
Lindsley stage manager. The cast and chorus was made 
up of some of the most prominent s ietv people of the 
city, including some of the best Vices local musica 


circles 

The principal roles were taken by Mrs. Charles Vat 
Studdiford, Mrs. James L. Blair, Mrs. Nicholas Wall 
Mrs. William A. McCandless, Mrs. W. K. Stanard, Will 
iam M. Porteous, Wallace Simmons, W. H. Jones, Edgar 
Lackland, Henry Groffman and W. K. Stanard. Mr 
Van Studdiford was the only one in the cast who had been 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


on the stage, having-been the leading soprano with the 


3ostonians for one season under her maiden name 


Gracia Quive. She acquitted herself very creditably 
Lack of space forbids mentioning in detail all th chai 
acters. Barring a few pauses which always occur in 
amateur performances, it was a very satisfactory produc 
tion. The costuming and scenic effects were beautiful 


a . ” 


Another amateur attempt at comic opera at our pretty sub 
urb, Kirkwood, is worthy of note. Gilbert and Sullivan's 
dramatic cantata, “Trial by Jury,”’ was given in the armory 
on Tuesday night, under the direction of Milton B. Gr 
fith, who also sang the leading tenor role, the Defend 
The part of the Plaintiff was taken by Mrs. Paul Y. Tup 
Moore, and possess« 


mezzo soprano voice of good quality and 


per, who is a pupil of Homer 
large compass 
Other roles were taken by Tudor Wilkinson, Judge; Ed 
ward W. Knott, Jr Plaintiff; Fran! 
Ricker, Usher of the Court, and Walter Medairy, Fore 


The bridesmaids and jury included som 


Counsel for the 


man of the Jury 


of the best local singers 








* * * 
The seventh concert for the present seasor he St 
Louis Choral Symphony Society tos place Thursday 
evening, February 9, in the presence of a small but er 
thusiastic audience The program w is follows 
Over c R | S S 
Solos (wit! hestr 
Ada Barg 
Rond D 
{ ~ 
Sche Boa 
» 4 
‘ t « 
r ed I 
Overture, Tristan and Isolde 
[The work of the orchestra was fully up s high 
standard of its performance ind Mr. Ernst again demon 
rated that he is a « ymductor of unt l ab Ir he 
Saint-Saéns number he ed with his men g de 
uC in the Scher I NC} d he Prelude, gran 
leur and ensity 
Leo Schulz, violoncellist {f New York 
Mr. Schulz easily repeated the favorable impres 
ide here ist Noven be t I \ ( ) 
1 won nev s. H y a great pon 
e 'cello. M , apr | ' 
gram was the Adagi by Bargiel, but it w fir 
ncore—an Elfentanz, by Popper—that the audience wa 
best pleased. His first two numbers were admirably a 
mpanied by the orchestra The second group and t 
es wer mpanied w ) I Mr. | 
> - > 
\nother f M He ema » ( ¥Y alter t Lies 
giv ¢ I t ‘ tire filled 
1 an excellent program was rendered uding 
» by Bruch, played by Mr. Title; vocal solos by Brahms 
Bizet. Schumann, Ponchelli, & sung by Mr. Hennen 
piano solo—Sonata in C sharp minor, by Beethoven 
aved by Frederi Fi her a ‘cello sol by Becherini) 
played by P. G. Anton, and an instrumental quartet by 


Raff, plaved by Messrs. Waechtler, Kielsmeier, Anton and 
Fisher 

last Saturday evening Victor Lichtenstein, violinist, gav 
in interesting pup! s’ recital in the presence of a large 
number of friends at his music rooms. The works upon 
2 


the program were by Bohm, Singler, Papini, De Beriot and 


Harris. Violin quartets adapted from the compositions of 
the classical writers were performed with success 
** * 
Frank J organist, of this city, gave a lecture 
recital last Thursday evening 


it Albion, TI 


fenedict 
in the Congregational Church 


under the auspices of the Southern Col 


noon at 4 o'clock I 
garet Gaylord and William H. Kenney 


legiate Institute, as 


Mind in Music.” A 


subject of the lecture was 


dience was assembled, and one more neighboring cit) 














a feature of their lecture course. The 


23 


National Conservatory Orchestral Concert. 


au | HE fourth concer f the National Conservatory Or 
was chestra was given at Madison Square Garden Hall 





made to feel that St. Louis could be looked to for musical Tyesday evening of last wee Here is the program pre 
talent for interesting performances. Mr. Benedict illus sented 
trated with a varied program upon the piano the main  prejude to Hansel and Gret H — 
points of the lecture Mitton B. GrirritH Concerto, A minor, first Schumann 
I R 
1 Hande 
Sixth Philharmonic Concert. — — 
HE sixth public rehearsal and concert of the Philhar 
™ . - i? > a 
monic Society were given last Friday afternoon and ; me 
° * ; “ppt 
Saturday even ie Ha [he program at both ( 
functions was . rt ‘ sting The 
Fantaisie-Overture, Romeo and Ju hestra play \ beg to feel its 
Recitative and Aria, I ( , art 
I foza dard of perform 
. } , é 1 ghe ber sees far ahead. She is 
\ esirous i I purely 
> ol rchest p are, with 
Die N Ss 
: ba . : ed ng ly I by s ep and d ) 
‘ e N I att } 2 is nay be 
[ I , I usua Th 
Mr ! s Hein} H , rity 
P ‘ I 
S S ‘ ‘ / 
S W R . p 1 
I P I 1¢ J R V \i Ad Mar 
I (A g ( s eat 
» P Scl ( 
) I ‘ 
1 ré ' < | t 4 ol 
QD ‘D j Alleg & ntai Vv it 
{ ' N was we | ‘ | f | ht 
| ‘ re g | i ’ Dp I { t r 
H , QD k (A ‘ W a distin 
| S 
c g ‘ spite ; ‘ g ed ( Pat { 
j f ' y lef 
irdiy any m € i p 4 ae : dec f : ns 
ft Ph Orche O Death, wit 
f s( W tot eradicate é Raff’s Sy , 
Mile. Carroll Badham 
hony ntains 1 é u urd 
\V 1 RP | ’ ‘ ¢ ‘ I 
The first p was ye Dp ed Phe | was giver bi : — di ntatrice 
‘ genu e and p ining t she has sung 
The Scl t very we 1 there were f and force ‘ d is con 
} t Mr. P eading. 1 ng a ce suburban 
tre ‘ fe was excell The best 
entre f ert ' Ischa ws] Here. whil A Promising Contralto. 
| ind from Bos sup n point of f 7 \ B ‘ t who 
‘ , ‘ , ee ae " f g 
ar ‘ e g dran g ] < nage 
be d | u rga i Mr. P i { r her 
got bre t and t ¢ g S best young 
e f ( ed We |} ] l I iti 
' w erture o f 
d sive tl fe and profound It 
4 Max Bendheim 
is another feather in Mr. Paur’s cay 
We cannot cl P Siegfrie | Here f bu 
ere was little poe < f g ¥ . | re n 
ng. The hort I Walde phor dt y Q so] St 
ble } firs ment Tk ffset the good gs , . g pu has he sing 
Mf 
t Mad Schur He poor > SI & g Mi 
i 
being overworked, and her upper t W ly and pap. 
inpleasar vi her ricl lower d med < ded & 
forced and fatigued. The P 1M — oa Townsend H. Fellows’ Agency. 
vorked throug ther desnerate The songs went better Chis agency is been so vded for the past week wit! 
" 1 gl thie c oe arith he nortent S nerat phras } t > £ et doub! 
ng, makes mountains out of the tende yric wild we Sin ge earing 
f Franz, Brahms and Schul The Brahms was rt es W I 
ght enough. and of Ivric ecstacy it contained The ¢ ’ 
Schubert selection was the encore the re . . ge y 
he l Tod und das \ by the s ose! g é give 
The piar uccompanimer we tist lv plaved by Mr pi Lat H. Fellow 
Pauer Paul Di inder 
g Y P d at Dr 
we } 
Richard Percy’s Organ Recital. 3 $1 on, | . 
Richard Percy will give the third of his ghes y 
rgan recitals at the Marble Collegiate Church, corns ‘ 
Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth street, to-morrow g é l 
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Song Recitals in the United States, Season 1898-99. 


ADDRESS: 


The HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, ‘* 


East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. | DECKER BUILDING 


ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


a Duane Street, NEW YORK, 


Kal ovine Mee ll CONTRALTO. 


FESTIVALS, OPERA, CONCERTS. 


pirgsuon VICTOR THRANE, 


33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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SECOND SECTION 


National Edition. 


THIRD SECTION. 


HE First and Second Sections of THE Musica 
Courier, published respectively July 4 and 
December 7, 1898, represent the most impressive 
specimens of music journalism ever produced. The 
success of these editions has been unparalleled and 
offers the best evidence of the permanency of the 
movement to give to the world a correct and com- 
prehensive idea of the extent of the musical move- 
ment in America—a movement introduced and to 
be perpetuated by the representative paper, THE 
MusIcaL CouRIER. 

These editions will be followed early this year by 
the Third Section of the National Edition, which 
will contain great features of permanent literary 
value, such as are found in the First and Second 
Sections. 

Many of the best known musical people of Amer- 
ica not in the first two sections are already enrolled 
for representation in the Third Section, and all 
those who desire to be identified with it should send 
in their applications as soon as possible. 

Sections I., II. and III. will be bound in one 
volume, which can be had for $5. The price of the 
First Section is now $3, and of the Second Sec- 


tion $1. 


MONTH before the appearance of the Second 
Section of our National Edition we notified 

all the local news companies here and throughout 
the country that their orders should be placed in 
time and a full complement of copies would be 
supplied. Therefore all those news companies that 
failed to place orders large enough need not com- 
plain now that they find themselves short and must 
pay the advance price. We gave ample notice and 
filled all orders promptly, taking care of the news 
companies at most distant points first, much to the 
discomfort of those in proximity and right here in 
the city. The demand for the Second Section is 
now over 10,000 copies beyond the edition, and we 
are unable to supply anyone. Copies cost $1 each, 
and they are difficult to get at. The Second Section 


was simply absorbed the moment it was seen. 


AMILLE SAINT-SAENS passed his winter 

in the Canary Islands. He is composing 

music for the tragedy to be produced at the 
Beziers Arena in 1goo. 


ILLI LEHMANN is a sick woman. We were 

called rude because we complained of this 
singer’s abnormal thriftiness—to call it by a polite 
name. She rode in cable cars to save cab fare—she 
you know!—and got a bad throat in 
consequence. She worked as if she needed money, 
and that intensified her trouble, and cast after cast 
at the opera had to be altered. She is now set 
forth in alluring terms as the Sieglinde and two 
Briinnhildes at the last cycle!—yes, there is to be 
another $70,000 cycle!—but we suspect this an- 
nouncement is mere lime to catch the Nibelung 
birds. It is rumored that Lilli Lehmann may not 
be able to sing again this season. And all because 
of her love of art—and its emoluments! 


has no money, 


[ ELLIE MELBA will not sing at the next 
Maine Festival. Was ist los mit Nellie? 


S O the Xaver Scharwenka stroke of paralysis 
turns out to be—possibly- 

The pianist-composer was in Finland on a concert 

tournée. He smoked too much, he got sick, and 

there was a sensational cablegram. Mr. Schar 

wenka is better, and Mr. Scharwenka will fill his 

engagements in the United States in May! 


—a business stroke. 


HE receipts of the Pittsburg Symphony Or 
chestra this season were....... $23,533-33 
37,656.98 


The expenses were.............. 





Be WON ER ec ckae $14,123.65 
Each guarantor has been assessed $261.55. It 
required 60 per cent. greater receipts to cover the 
expenses. Still, considering the situation, the show 
ing is remarkable, and constitutes a tribute to the 
qualities of Mr. Geo. H. Wilson, the manager, who 
had much to contend with which the layman cannot 


appreciate. 


F ige following from the Critic for February may 
be of interest to the readers of THE Musica 
iieian 
“A musical volume to be published by the 
Scribner’s Sons is ‘Mezzotints in Modern Music,’ 
by James G. Huneker. Mr. Huneker writes with a 
clever pen, and says what he thinks. As he does 
not always think as do other men, his volume may 
open the gate for lively argument, which I predict 
will be instructive and cannot fail to be interesting. 
Let us have all the discussion possible, for discus 


sion is the life of art.” 


HE effort to arrange a benefit at the opera for 
the family of the late operatic manager De 
Vivo, who died poor after having handled foreign 
opera singers in this rich land for many years, re 
minds us of a rumor current to the effect that a 
benefit is to be given at the end of the season to 
Manager Maurice Grau. Why? Is the season not 
successful? A benefit is usually given to th 
managers of the opera when the season results in 
failure. Do the expenses, after all, devour the in 
come, and is it really necessary to give Mr. Grau 
a benefit? Who will give it to him? 


— teachers are complaining bitterly this 

season regarding the remissness of pupils in 
not attending to their lessons regularly and also 
because of the non-payments of the fees. All this is 
due to the opera. Pupils, instead of attending to 
their studies and payments, consume the time and 
the money in listening to the stars at the opera, and 
as a result they acquire a distorted theory of opera 
altogether. The teachers should be consulted by 
the parents and guardians before permitting young 
people to attend opera, particularly disjointed and 
polyglot productions that convey wrong impres 
sions to impressionable minds. Meanwhile the real 
sources of musical study—the symphony concerts 


are neglected 


| ig interesting informal symposium—if sympo 

sium you can call a lot of ill-tempered senti- 
mentalists barking at a sensible critic—is to be 
found in the pages of last Sunday’s literary supple- 
ment of the Times. Mr. Henderson, it appears, had 
excited the ire of certain persons who believe in the 
slush that appears in most of our so-called musical 
novels. For daring to laugh at Count Tolstoy’s 
silly remarks about Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata 
Mr. Henderson is called sharply to account. 
Luckily he is able to give a good account of him 
self, and we need not quote his very pertinent re- 
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marks on the subject. The musical novel is a de- 
lusion. There is no musical novel; there never will 
be one. “Charles Auchester” is vapid, “The First 
Violin” pretty, but inconsequential in a literary way, 
and “Evelyn Innes” musically futile. But, at least, 
literary men might mend their ways and learn to 
write intelligently of music and musicians. Other- 
wise let them stick to the Gallic “Triangle” as a 
topic of perennial interest. 


? there no other string quartet in the wide, wide 

world but the one from Boston? Apparently 
not. The Kneisel party has merited much praise 
in the past, but all monopolies are killing, and an 
entire New York season with one quartet in news- 
paper evidence is too much. We have no fault to 
find with the amiable gentlemen of this organiza 
tion, but there is too much of a good thing. Why 
don’t we read more in the dailies of the Dann 
reuther, the—but why mention names? Suffice to 
say fashion has decreed that Kneisel and his asso 


‘iates are the only band of its sort in the land 


We long for a change, for more ruggedness, for a 
breath of fresh talent What would become of the 
Boston four if the Bohemian Quartet came? Com 


petition in art is health breeding! 


HERE was a slight “tiff at the memorial ser 
vices of the late President Faure held in the 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Vincent de Paul, on 
West Twenty-third street Herman De Vries, 
Saleza and Plancon were to have sung, but De 
Vries was affronted by the committee—he was not 
allowed to sing a certain number because Saleza 
pre-empted it—and he withdrew. Saleza had a 
sore throat, and Plancon, according to the Herald, 
attempted an unfamiliar piece and couldn’t finish 
In a word, Plancon could not read it at sight 
Henry Maillard, the president of the French Beney 
olent Society, ridicules the sensitiveness of De 
Vries. But there is a whisper that anti-semitism 
had something to do with the row. If De Vries was 
barred, where do Plancon and Saleza come in? 
Both are of Hebraic descent. And what’s the mat 


ter with Maurice Grau?’ Hath he not the ponem of 


Israel? 
a 
| HIS was in Sunday’s Sun 
To the Editur of the Sun 
Sir—Here is a public evil. I refer to the songs which 
mothers, wives and sisters are obliged to listen to in our 


places of public amusement. Songs absolutely vile aré 
displayed in store windows, warbled in our theatres, and 


in devious ways soon are found in homes to pollute our 


daughters and sons. The many pretty little love songs 
and old time ballads are seldom heard where formerly th 
exerted such an influence for good 

here must be a fearless and general crusade again 
unholy plague of the debasing song miasma. One would 
suppose the nuisance would have exhausted itself ere this 
but “coon song” singers and similar twitterers appeat 
never to reach the end of their tether; au contraire, the 
bawdy mouthings are stimulated with each successive 
ewer exudation 

Cry ‘Havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war!” 

C.°E. Evxiott1 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 2 

“Cry havoc” on the hymnals, too! 


The editor of THe Musicat Courter can- safely assure 
himself that the people of this city who have followed his 
paper during the past three months have their own opinion 
regarding “Honestas” and “Traumerei,” and they are not 
likely to change them because of a new representative 
The methods followed by THe Musica 
Pittsburg Dis 


being in town 
CouRIER are not of their agent’s making 
patch, February 19 
N' ) better evidence of the broad policy of a paper 
is necessary than its method to permit perfect 
freedom to its local correspondents. Our Pitts 
burg correspondent can follow his own views and 
Honestas” and 


express them in these columns. 
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“Traumerei” are both Pittsburg people, and as they 
sent their real names as a guarantee of good faith 
their letters were admissible. Nothing yet done by 
Victor Herbert, as conductor, can convince us that 
these correspondents were wrong in their judg 
ment. If Pittsburg does not desire a free discussion 
of the subject, so much the worse for Pittsburg, 
which will be the chief sufferer. Mr. Herbert must 
have been nauseated with some of the local criti 
cism of himself printed in that city. It was unadul 
terated rubbish—not even worthy of analysis or 


discussion 


NE of the best evidences of the strength of th 

movement to support home talent is given in 

the decision of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale, of 

Minneapolis, to give a complimentary concert in 

honor of the home composers of that city on the 
evening of March 15 

Under ordinary circumstances this club would 
have sent for some foreign singer to come to Minne 
apolis, who would sing a couple of songs for $600 
(which they would take back with them to Franc: 
or Italy), and who would not even sing an Ameri 
can song or ballad as an encore, for it is a well 
known fact that the foreign singers will not study 
or even look at an American composition 

lhere are hundreds of musical clubs in the United 
States, and it is only necessary for them to fol 
low the example of the Minneapolis club and th: 
occupation of a great many foreign singers would 
be gone in America. 

We welcome these singers if they want to liv: 
here and come down to our basis, or rather up to 
our basis, by assisting in the legitimate culture oi 
music at such prices that the masses can hear it 
\mong other things we want our American musk 
heard, and it will not take a very long time be 
fore this will actually take place. 

Che honor for this first determined effort belongs 
to the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale of Minneapolis 
he officers of this club are 
Mrs. H. W. Gleason, president; Mrs. Hector Baxt 
vice-president; Miss Nellie P. Hale, recording secretary 





Miss Bessie A. Brundage, corresponding secretary; M 
Charles N. Cjadbourn, treasurer; Mrs, Frank Crow 
Miss Ethel Louise Rounds " 
Executive committee—Mrs. John Harris Chicl Mit 
}. H. Martindale, Mrs. Harry W. Jones 


Reception committee—Mrs. W. A. Ramsey, Mrs. H. H 
Kimball, Mrs. A. H. Bright 

House committee—Mrs. Seba Smith Brown, Mrs 
Arthur E. Peck, Miss Anna Werner 

Hospital committee—Mrs. H. N. Kendall, Mrs. Henry 
J. Fletcher, Miss Belle A. Rolstor 


Program committee—Mrs. Anna Smith Behrens, Mr 
Ira J. Covey, Mrs. Frank Fayette Fletcher 
Solo vocal—Mrs. Anna Smit Behrens, Mrs. W. B 


rosskopf, Miss Fanny McLeod 
Concerted vocal—Mrs. Ira J. Covey, Mrs. T. D. Bel 
Mrs. W. S. Marshall 


Instrumental—Mrs. Frank Fayette Fletcher, Miss May 
Williams, Mrs. Howard MclI. Mortor 

Chorus committee—Mrs. Rodney N. Parks, M1 M 
Ulmer Jones, Mrs. H. N. Kendall 

Membership committee—Mi Margaret Drew Mrs 


Anna Smith Behrens, Mrs. Harry W. Jones, Mrs. M. P 

Vander Horck, Mrs. Edgar Runyan, Miss Eloise Shryocl 

Miss Eulalie Chenevert, Miss Jean E. Wakeman, Miss 

May Williams, Mrs. R. F. Jones, Mrs. William N. Porte 
Mrs. Frank Crowell, Mrs. Howard MclI. M 


HAT clever chatterer Eliot Gregory tells us 
last Sunday’s Times—and he knows the world 
whereof he writes—that the Wagner worship in th: 
fashionable world is sheer flub-dub—sheer affecta 
tion. He pokes fun at the boxes, he indulges in 
cynical remarks at the expense of the knowing 
ones in the orchestra chairs. Mr. Gregory is tone 
deaf, although not color-blind, but he knows the 
snob musical at first hand. He winds up his rathet 
lengthy disquisition with a good story, a short one 
“Many great authorities have liked tuneless 
music. One of the most telling arguments in its 
favor was recently advanced by a foreigner. The 
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Chinese Ambassador told us last winter in a club at 
Washington that Wagner’s was the only European 
music that he had appreciated and enjoyed. ‘You 
see,’ he added, ‘music is a much older art with us 
than in Europe, and has naturally reached a fat 
greater perfection. In the advanced German school 
you have made a long step in advance, and I can 
now foresee a day not far distant when, under its 
influence, your music will closely resemble our 


own 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 
oo LAR concerts, as the word popular in 


this phrase is commonly understood, mean 
concerts at reduced prices Usually we believe 
they result in financial troubles, and the question 
then arises, Why do they fail Che simplest answer 
is that they are not appreciated by the circles for 
vhom the Y are designed 
\ writer in the Leipsic Gre ten discusses the 
atter at some length, and it is interesting to see 
vhat the opinions of a German authority are on 
this point. The distinction between popular music, 
that is, music that appeals to the people, and art 
Isic, V ppeals to a cultured class, is as old 
as the hills he people want music with simple 
yet characteristic melodies, with clear and easily 
inderstood forms—they want music that they can 
remember he artist musician is bound by no 
S tations: his inspiratior arries him be 


ond the stock of ideas of the popular and bids him 


neglect the forms it loves He looks for newer, 
arger, more developed forms and ideas; he looks 
to the tf re, the people look to the present, even 
en the ) t look back to the past. Still, mm 
tab] the two branches of the art influence each 


her, and the music appreciated by the people ac 


epts mat f the innovations of art music, but 
cept them without abandoning its simple forms 
Concerts to-day present to us symphonies and 
kindred forms of instrumental music, and set the 
ority of the idience a task to which they are 
unequ Che thus are I o benefit to the listen 
ers; perhaps, indeed, they do them injury What 
this injury is can be easily stated—it is the diversion 
f the attention of the audience from the work per 
ormed by the personality of the performer, and, as 


experience tells us, the personality of the execu 


tant has become the chief attraction of our concert 


halls This being the ase with concerts, sub 
scription and high-priced neerts, how do things 
stand with popular or low-priced concerts Phe 
classes for whom they are intended cannot follow 
the movements of a symphony, or dream over 
musical ideas; they do not rave over those grace 
ful poseurs, the conductors; they do not go into 
ecstasies over shrieking prima donnas or key 
splitting pianists hese classes want dances and 
marches, Lieder or arrangements of operatic frag 
iments \re they to be blamed for this? Chey 
really enjoy the music, for it expresses joy or sort 
row, and the words of the songs they love are nevet 
mere empty words, mere combinations of vowels 


and consonants, but have a true meaning and force 


however deficient may be the literary form. Even, 
continues the German writer, the so much decried 
potpourris are not to be despised, for they em 
brace charming melodies that excite the imagina 
tior The conclusio f the whole matter is that 
popular concerts must not be mere repetitions ot 
subscription or classical concerts; their programs 


1ust have due regard to the musical intel 


of the listeners to whom they are addressed, but the 


lig nce 
1 


repertory can be much extended, and if it is really 
desirable to give music to the people we must have 
more open air concerts But, he sadly adds, the 
conditions of modern life, the noise of the streets, 
render the execution of the project very difficult 


Middle Ages, he cries, when the cultivation of art 


1e German author sighs for by-gone days. The 


was a part of religion, were full of color and tone 


We have our statues in museums (lucky Germans, 
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hapless New York!), our music in halls, and our 
public places are empty, base and toneless. “It is 
different in Italy, and as regards music in England, 
which perhaps may one day be again as important 
for music as it was in the sixteenth century.” His 
iast remark is perhaps the most important, namely, 
that more attention should be paid to music in the 
public schools. 
RUIN OF THE CONCERT 
SEASON. 
HAT the daily press is beginning to recognize 
the growth of the operatic octopus may be 
evidenced by the lengthy from Mr. 
Henderson’s critical department in last Sunday’s 
Times. We had wished to make some excerpts 


from this gentleman’s tilt at the lovers of musical 


THE 


quotation 


literary rubbish, but here is more weighty matter, 
evidence that cannot be passed by without com- 
ment and approbation. When you consider that 
according to Mr. Krehbiel in Sunday's 
Tribune—was taken in at the two performances 


Saturday last, some idea of the magnitude of the 


$15,000 


money-absorbing powers of the opera may be 


gleaned. According to one of the managers of the 
enterprise, it takes between $39,000 and $41,000 a 
week to run the show, so the profits will not be so 
enormous as our country cousins think. With the 
subscription nights going at full blast the expenses 
are outrageously large, and force the management 
to hawk their company all over the country to make 
up possible deficits. The Sunday night concerts 
and the “farming out” 
profit-reaping schemes, but we doubt if the credit 
account of Mr. Grau’s ledger will bear so pros- 


of the singers are other 


perous a look as some expect. 

The reason is, the artists get all the money. These 
same sweet-scented, goiden throats eat up, as a 
horse does lump sugar, every margin that the 
manager longs for. Feel harshly against Mr. Grau, 
blame him for the condition of affairs at his estab- 
He is the victim ofa 


lishment? Bless you, no. 


conspiracy of the centuries. Opera singers have 
always been, and probably always will be, greedy 


for money, as well as praise. It is the star system 


and not Maurice Grau who is to blame. 
But now to Mr. Henderson and his argument: 


It is a most unfortunate fact that the absorption of public 
interest in opera has well-nigh ruined the season of concert 
music. The Paur Sunday night concerts had to be aban 
doned as soon as the famous operatic artists could be heard 
at $1.50 at the opera house concerts. The symphony concerts 
conducted by Mr. Paur have not been patronized as they 
The Philharmonic Society is not making 
The Boston Sym 


should have been 
as much money as it made last year. 
phony Orchestra is not doing as well as it should, and next 
season will probably not give two concerts at each visit 
The Borough of Manhattan will be the loser, and that of 
Brooklyn will be the gainer, for the two concert plan will 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, 
srooklyn a great deal of good 


be continued under the 
which gives the people of 


warmest praise for its helpful en- 


music and deserves the 
couragement to the art 

Here all is hysterical You 
may walk the corridors of the Metropolitan Opera House 
from the beginning of the season to the end, and you will 
except during the performances of the Nibelung 
a dozen words about the music which 
You will hear only the names 
and fame of the singers who sing it. You will hear only 
exclamations about “Jean,” ‘“Edouard,”’ “Nordica,” “Leh- 
&c. Note that while all others are called by the 
the and 


adulation of operatic artists. 


not hear 
dramas or “Tristan” 
is in course of performance 


manr ” 
surname, two brothers are always called “Jean” 
“Edouard.” 

To hear these wonderful persons, to see them, above all 
to be near them, seems to be the acme of bliss, of unspeak 
able rapture to thousands of good women, who are in gen 
eral quite sane. Now, if a woman is poor she can bring 
herself close to the wondrous personages only by buying an 
admission ticket, standing up wearily but faithfully behind 
the orchestra rail till it is all over, and then rushing down 
to the footlights and gazing up into the holy, grease painted 
faces, as the great people execute what the irreverent call 
the “operatic cake walk” before the curtain. Prosaic peo 
‘ple are likely to look upon all this as silly, but it is the best 
that ordinary folk can do. If you are rich you can have a 


song recital and § o'clock tea and can invite a number of 


your friends to be very close to one of these ecstatic thrill- 
If you are very rich you can have Madame Sembrich 
If you are less wealthy you can have 
It does not make any differ 


ers. 
or Madame Eames. 
Olga Pevny or Bauermeister. 
ence how wealthy you are, there is one you cannot have, 
namely, Jean de Reszké. He never sings in concert. 

All this hero and heroine worship is demoralizing to 
music generally. The personal element thrusts itself be 
tween the music lover and the object of his affection. No 
one thinks seriously about the creative worker. The com 
poser is relegated to a secondary position. He is merely a 
provider for the singers. If it be true that history repeats 
itself, we might look for a return of the unhappy time when 
the composers had to obey the dictates of the singers, and 
write operas to suit the whims of the lords and ladies of 
the realm of warbling. 

Furthermore, the discouragement of concerts has the ef 
fect of deterring young composers from attempting any 
thing. It is useless for Americans to think of composing 
symphonies when the concert conductors dare not risk the 
experiment of producing them, but must cling to the strong 
est works in the extant repertory. As for songs, why write 
songs when no one goes to hear any singers except those of 
the opera, who always make their selections from thei: 
stock in trade? And it is quite unlikely that any American 
would think of writing an opera when even the foreign 
masters, whose works are produced in Italy, France and 
Germany, cannot get a hearing in New York. No one will 
go to listen to a new opera in the Metropolitan. 
“Faust,” “Romeo 


Another 
Ring des 


One sec 
tion of the public clamors ceaselessly for 
et Juliette,” “Lohengrin” and “Les Huguenots.” 
“Tristan und Isolde’ and “Der 
What hope would there be for a young com 


cries out for 
Nibelungen.”’ 
poser? 

If one could only feel that a really musical public went 
to the Opera House it would go far toward consoling him 
for the evil effects of the operatic craze on general music 
3ut it is absolutely impossible for anyone who goes to 
every performance, as this writer does, to escape the con- 
viction that fully 50 per cent. of the patrons of the Metro 
politan not only do not know what the operas are about, 
but do not even know a tenor from a bass. All that they 
a string of names—“Jean,” “Edouard,” “Nor- 
dica,” &c. Some of them know which is “Jean” and which 
is “Edouard,” but do the tenor and 
which is the bass (not knowing what a 
Many of them go to the opera 


know is 


not know which is 


tenor or a bass 
voice is when they hear it) 
just for a record—to be able to say that they have heard 
these famous people. These always have sad trouble in 
trying to find out which is which. 

Perhaps the reader thinks I am trying to be humorous, 
but I never was more serious. I say without hesitation 
that no one could, and no one would dare, invent tales oi 
ignorance to equal the truth. Some day this scribbler is 
going to publish a few of the things he has heard in just 
When I tell you that there 


from a 


this one season at the opera 
are do not know a 
who do not even know what a tenor voice is, 
capable of mistaking a bass singer for Faust, I am, like 
3rutus, a “plain, blunt man,” and “speak that I do know.”’ 


operagoers who tenor bass, 


and who are 


Now, here is a good, vigorous drubbing for 
musical superficiality and affectation 
Mr. Henderson has keener eyes than Eliot Gregory, 
He transfixes the Wagner 


snobbery P 


and far better ears. 
snob on his lance, so we may see the silly creature 
pose and wriggle. So the educational value of the 
opera is almost nil; not to be compared, for ex- 
ample, to a symphony concert. All this money, 
mind you, is wasted on creatures that strut and bel- 
low for a few hours, and enough money is wasted 
in a season as would give us a magnificent perma 
nent orchestra. Think of it! Think of an orchestra 
that could give weekly concerts, programs of classi- 
cal and modern music of the highest order. Think 
of it, we repeat, and blush for the taste of a public 
that prefers opera singers to great music, and for a 
few months only. But when the opera season is 
over the city is exhausted; there is not left a languid 
interest in symphony concerts, much less any 
money. And another cycle is heaving into view. 
Four more days at the tune of nearly ten thousand 
a day. Is it any wonder theatrical and musical 
managers look glum? 

Another thing, and not to be overlooked by the 
critics on the daily papers : If opera continues 
its aggrandizements their occupations will be gone, 
evaporated, vanished in thin air. The box office, 
by reason of its being able to dictate to the business 
office of the newspaper, will banish all criticism. 
The artists dislike criticism, the management de- 
spises it, even the ushers patronize it, and so the 
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music critic will go, and in his place will appear 
that remarkable specimen, the reporter of sayings, 
doings and dressings of opera singers. The world, 
relieved of the strain of reading sensible, learned 
criticism, will revel in descriptions of this singer’s 
emeralds, that one’s domestic virtues, of the panta- 
It will 
Big sums paid to keep alive public 


loons of the basso and the hair of the tenor. 
surely come. 
interest in the actions of an illiterate—for the most 
part—set of foreigners, who spend their money 
abroad and laugh, not in their sleeve, but in broad 
daylight and in the market place, at the snobbery of 
There is no gainsaying Mr. 

This 


musical criticism must not be lost sight of. 


unmusical Americans. 
menace to 
With 


one notable exception dramatic criticism is absurd 


Henderson's | strictures. new 


in this city. The press is so heavily subventioned 
by the managers that fair criticism is impossible. 
rhe business office is controlled by the box office, 
and in its turn dictates to the editorial and critical 
departments. 

Music criticism in this city is at a low ebb. The 
dailies have three or four good men, but they are 
“snowed under” by special articles about the sing 


Mr. 


Opera is 


editorial is 
the 


ers. Hence Henderson's very 


timely. working all mischief in 


(sreater New York 


KING LUDWIG AND WAGNER. 


:j HE MUSICAL COURIER published lately in 


some of its numbers a series of letters ad 


dressed by the young King of Bavaria to Richard 
Wagner. Making for German 


schwarmerei, and even recognizing in them traces of 


every allowance 
the incipient insanity which finally ended Ludwig's 
life, every reader must regard them not merely as 


extraordinary effusions of an enthusiastic boy, but 


as the utterances of a thoroughly degenerate mind 
Why the Wagner family has at this period allowed 
the publication of these letters is inexplicable 

Chey present the King as writing in a strain of 
passionate emotion, compared with which Bettina 
\rnim, in her letters to Goethe, is as water is to 
wine, as exhibiting in every phrase a morbid ex 
citability which does not shrink from blasphemy in 


von 


addressing “his adored one,” “his only one,” and 
further they present Wagner, then a man over fifty 
years of age, taking advantage of the disordered 
impulses of the weak mind of an emotional youth 


What the 


correspondence? 


for his own pecuniary advantage was 
nature of Wagner’s share in the 
Were they of a nature to stimulate still more, and 
inflame still more, the feverish brain? Nothing that 
we know of Wagner’s character leads us to think 
that he would hesitate for a moment about availing 
himself of such a tempting opportunity to make his 
fortune to the fullest extent. And as we know he 
did not hesitate; he fooled Ludwig to the top of his 
bent, with the result of creating Bayreuth for his 
dowager to exploit. 

The tone of Ludwig's letters is merely an ex 
aggeration of Wagner’s own, who, when he was in 
Paris, he flattered with degrading humility the then 
powerful Meyerbeer. “| hope for no salvation in 
this world but from you” 
“That God may make every 


when Meyerbeer smiles, 
“God is near to me.” 
day of your beautiful life a joy is the sincere prayer 
of your most grateful pupil and servant.” But 
when Meyerbeer could be of no more use for him, 
the man he prayed for became a “rotten music 
Throughout Wagner was thoroughly in 
In him gratitude was really a lively ex 
Did he 


maker.” 
sincere. 
pectation of favors to come ever show 
gratitude for favors received? 

Did he ever spare anyone’s feelings, any family 
honor, when his interests or passions were con 
cerned? Great as was his genius, and powerful as 
was his character, there was in him a trait of re 
pulsive degeneracy which, in the opinions of many, 
forever him holding a permanent 


will prevent 
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position among the greater gods of music or of 
drama. The latter had feelings of gratitude, friend- 
ship, respect for family life; they sought to ennoble, 
not to degrade, humanity. “Only that is true,” 
Wagner writes, ‘that is sensuous and conforms to 
the conditions of the senses;” and again, the end of 
art is “the liberation of the mind in the realm of 
sense, the satisfaction of the needs of life in life.” 
He illustrated his principles in “Tristan and 
Isolde,” and those “natural” creations, Siegmund 
and Sieglinde. Equally demoralizing upon a great 
many as his texts is his music; it has the fascination 
of hashish or opium, or some deadly philtre. Fancy 
any music but Wagner’s leading a music critic of 
the “Walkie” to cry, “1 did not know what I was 
doing, and, fainting with rapture, I pressed two 
kisses on the first face | saw near me.” It is time 
to return to saner works, to works that ennoble and 
elevate, not that merely minister to sensual enjoy- 


ment, 


BEETHOVEN, COMPOSER. 
HE Boston Symphony Orchestra, on Thursday 
evening, at Carnegie Hall, played to a fairly 
large and appreciative audience Beethoven's 
“Eroica” Symphony. This is a simple enough 
statement, to be sure, but all that lies back of it is 
not so simple. What it means to a community to 
have such a work performed is not often taken into 
consideration. Were the public mind able under- 
standingly to grasp and estimate the good such a 
gigantic creation has wrought in all climes and 
communities, were it able thoroughly to impress 
\merica with her crying need for permanent 
orchestras, which could give our people a chance to 
become elevated, refined, artistically humbled and 
spiritualized by such means as this, the public mind 
would once more have accomplished a glorious and 
beneficent thing. 

The chastity, majesty and spirituality of such a 
work as this cannot but leave a lasting impress 
upon those with whom it comes in contact, if there 
is a molecule of brain and artistic sense resident 
within them. It is not every symphony, much less 
every composer, that can, after a lapse of many 
years, still be a pioneer, and still shine, like the 
smile of the Almighty, above all sorts and descrip- 
tions of musical creators who are now the vogue, 
and who are at the opposite artistic pole, funda- 
mentally and radically. It is only Beethoven, who 
sits alone on a height almost invisible to the rude, 
unawakened, unaccustomed eye, who can artis- 
tically mold a nation as surely and lastingly as can 
an impeccable constitution. 

His is the depth, the psychological and emotional 
power; his the simplicity of directly uttered mes- 
sages; his the majesty, the dignity which cannot be 
smirched by earthly contact, which is born and 
lives at once deep in the heart and high above 
terrestrial frailties, sordidness and the perpetual ex- 
ploitation of the uneternal Ego; his the touch, 
tender but strong, which lays bare the deepest 
hurts, to cleanse and heal them; his the gift of a 
constructive power so immense and powerful that 
from a few notes he can create an undying melody, 
can build episodes, polish phrases, punctuate and 
explain musical words of wisdom and comfort, sent 
to man by a beneficent, all-seeing power, who here 
and there thus inspires one of his elect that those 
who stop in the despairing race to listen and pray 
can there receive at once the answer, made of truth, 
light, solace and wisdom. It is Beethoven, the 
Heaven-endowed; Beethoven, the deep, mighty, 
beyond all the vanities of his contemporaries and 
successors, who avoided the pedantic, who knew no 
sensationalism nor the self-acknowledged weakness 
of named and specified “‘leitmotifs ;” who sought not 
at all for things dramatic, realistic, descriptive; who 
sang the songs sung to him simply and honestly, 
without trick of instrumentation, without garish 
color contrasts, without abrupt transitions from 


mood to color, from color to meaningless orna- 
mentation; without noise and nerve-destroying 
descriptive efforts; without all trickery, bluster and 
sham; without basing his music upon subjects 
sunken miles deep in unmentionable immoralities 
Yes, it is this Beethoven who must preach the 
musical gospel to the approaching generation, who 
must build for us the foundation of our future music 
world, who must rescue us from the concealed, 
deadly, musical trap into which we have fallen; who 
must teach us to walk directly and honestly, who 
must establish his standard, which will be as the 
Cross to Satan, to mediocrity and presumption; 
who must save us against our knowledge and will. 
Beethoven remains to-day, after all has been said 
and done, experimented with, and stupidly made 
powerful, the greatest composer who has ever 
lived, and he stands alone above the heads of all 
but a pitifully small number of painters, poets, 
sculptors and dramatists. No one can properly nor 
justly estimate what it means to an unconscious 
public when one of these symphonies is performed, 
when Beethoven speaks to it, and illuminates the 
only real, true artistic path. Nota bene. 


THE WAGNER LIBRETTO. 


RNEST VON WILDENBRUCH has pub 
lished a study on German drama, with 
especial regard to his American readers. The 
‘Young Germany” that began to write after the 
days of Schiller and Goethe made lots of dramas, 
but, to Wildenbruch’s great grief, they avoided sub- 
jects taken from history of the country. ‘There 
were doubtless good political, not to say police, 
reasons for this abstinence from historical subjects 
which did not apply to dramas on mythical subjects. 
Still, when they took up the saga literature and 
began to struggle with the Nibelungen cycle their 
efforts were still more lamentable. They never got 
beyond the epic poem of the Nibelungen list; they 
never recognized that it was merely a feeble re- 
vision of an old saga. They contented themselves 
with making their dramatic effects out of the 
struggle between the Burgundians and the Huns, 
and quite neglected Briinnhilde and Siegfried. 
Chey might have said in their defense that as Ger- 
mans writing for Germans it would be advisable to 
take their material from a German poem, which if 
not what might be called popular, still was suffi- 
ciently known and treated of events and persons 
bearing important relations to the Fatherland. 
rhey might have said that they were not arche- 
ologists or comparative mythologists, and were not 
inclined to dig and delve in Icelandic and other 
Northern literature. They might have said that the 
author or compiler or arranger of the Nibelungen- 
lied had done enough good work for them in adapt- 
ing the old barbaric stories into something more 
human, more poetic. The author of the epic, be he 
the minnesinger of Nirnberg or anyone else, added 
to the tragic conception of destiny in the Edda 
a sentiment of chivalry and expressed himself in 
the poetic language of his day. That all the dramas 
of which Wildenbruch speaks are now forgotten 
arises not from a bad choice of material, but from 
the incapacity of the authors. As Wildenbruch re- 
marks, “There is one peculiarity of Germany that, 
while the German soul is peculiarly undramatic, its 
impulse toward dramatic productions can scarcely 
be restrained,” a sentence which admirably char- 
acterizes the Wagnerian soul. 

The absurdities of the Wagnerian drama, for of 
the music we are not speaking here, are manifested 
more clearly with every new drama of the cyclus, 
and are most strikingly perceptible when the whole 
cyclus is given according to the author’s plan and 
without cuts. E. Irenzus Stevenson has done well 
in calling attention to the “illogical Wagner,” and 
many of those who suffered under the late perform- 
ances will agree with him that “a more clumsy, un- 


dignified, dramatically illogical creation” than the 
book of the “Ring” cannot be conceived. 

It may be suspected that the sentiments of the 
\merican critic are not without their counterpart 
in Germany, otherwise a writer of the eminence of 
Herr von Wildenbruch would hardly have devoted 
space to defend Wagner's dramatic genius. Cer- 
tainly it may be predicted that New York will not 
tolerate many unmitigated performances of the 
cyclus. It will have to be cut and adapted, as Wag 
ner himself allowed, to the social life and require 
ments of the audience to whom it is presented The 


language, with its elaborate archaisms, is as dis 
tressing as the darkened theatre, whence the audi 


ence emerges blinking like owls in daylight 


MRS. * BOB” OSBORN’S TEAS, 
M RS. “BOB” OSBORN has given New York a 
new thrill. Not “musical teas’ 
has she launched at the Waldorf-Astoria—now 


known to the inner set as the “Aldorf-Waste-oria” 
Shrewdly sus 


“pink” but 


and on Sunday afternoons, too! 
pecting that a little money may escape Mr. Grau's 
eagle eye, Mrs. Osborn conceived the notion that 
some of his artists could be induced to sing—for 
the price—on Lenten Sundays. Fearless of the 
thunders of Dr. Rainsford, a musical tea—what 
ever that may mean—was given Sunday before last 
Never mind about the music, nor yet of the tea that 
went down the dry throats of Mrs. Osborn’s fash 
ionable “push,” but the surprise, the spiritual rod 
in pickle, so to speak, was to descend later. Mrs 
Osborn was bombarded by anonymous letters, all 
expressing lively solicitude for her soul’s salvation 
She was banned by bell, book and candle, she was 
told that music on Sunday spelled damnation, and 
that her future life would be spent in a place where 
tea, cold or otherwise, would be at a premium 
[he Sabbatarian leagues got after her. She re 
ceived photographs of herself defaced—or orna 
mented—with dark and threatening scriptural 
quotations. In a word, Mrs. Osborn was repre 
sented as a person who was urging the community 
headlong to hell These same graphomaniacs 
never stopped to consider that Mr. Grau was filling 
his house with “damned souls” every Sunday night, 
but selected innocent Mrs. Osborn as their victim. 
What did the lady do? Being clever, she gave the 
story to the Herald and other gossip-bins, and 
turned a meek face to her adversaries’ wrath—a 
meek face and tickets at $2.50 a head. Perhaps she 
argued that she was giving more tea than music 
Frances Saville sang there last Sunday—and tea is 
not Sunday sinning. 

Brava, Mrs. Osborn! Now let Albert Morris 
Bagby look to his laurels. A new social impresaria 
has appeared, and one who knows the value of 


advertising. 


THE SEIDL BENEFIT. 

L AST Sunday this appeared in the Sun 
The Anton Seidl benefit, after a great deal of prelim 
inary uncertainty, is now announced for a definite date in 
March, and it has been arranged that three acts from Wag 


ner’s operas shall be given Lohengrin” will introduce in 
the first act MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Muhlmann 
and Bispham, and Mesdames Eames and Schumann 
Heink. In the second act of “Die Walkiire’” Mesdames 


Eames, Nordica and Schumann-Heink, and MM. Van 
Dyck, Van Rooy and Pringle will be heard. If Madame 


Lehmann has recovered sufficiently she will sing in the last 


scene from “G6tterdammerung.’ There is little doubt 
that the audience will be large rhe price of seats may be 
fixed at $7, but it is practically certain that many of Mr 
Seidl’s friends will pay moré At one recent benefit per 


formance the seats were to be sold at the prices custom 
arily asked at the box office, but in some instances they 
brought twenty times as much, and few were bought at th« 
regular ‘price The same was true of the boxes, and at 
the Seidl benefit the receipts will probably be much greater 
than the mere value of the seats at the indicated prices 
It was thought only a few days ago that the benefit would 
be given up and a subscription raised among Mrs. Seidl's 
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friends and the artists at the opera. Jean de Reszkeé had 
volunteered to head this with $1,000. The idea was aban 
doned, just as several others were. It was first proposed 
to give “Siegfried,” but that plan failed of accomplishment 
because Jean de Reszké has decided not to sing the young 
Siegfried again in New York, if he ever does anywhere. 
The amount earned by the benefit will decide the manner 
in which the money will be disposed of. The present plan 
‘is to invest the proceeds and give the interest to Mrs 
Seidl during her lifetime and then devote the principal to 
the foundation of a scholarship in music at Columbia Uni 
versity. It cannot be seen how Mrs. Seidl’s present neces 
sities will be relieved by the amount of interest to be real 
ized from an investment of $15,000, which is probably the 
maximum amount to be made from the performance. The 
committee in adopting this course has followed Mrs 
Seidl’s wishes very plainly expressed. 

In the next paragraph to this is the mention of a 
contemplated benefit for the family of the late Sig- 
We doubt if this worthy benefit will 
The widow of Anton Seidl was left 
In addition to 


nor De Vivo. 
ever be given. 
about $40,000 judiciously invested. 
a musical library of value, she has coming to her 
the proceeds of a memorial volume soon to appear, 
of which 1,000 copies at $5 a copy are subscribed 
for. She has repeatedly requested that she be not 
regarded as an object of charity, so this benefit is 
being given against her wishes. Those getting it 
up are in the thing for glory, and yet we may sug- 
gest that there are musicians and the widows of 
musicians in this city more in need of the $15,000 
expected than Mrs. Seidl. 


Rutgers Singers Chosen. 

Among fifty singers heard by the organist and director, 
F. W. Riesberg, some half a dozen sang for the com- 
mittee, and two subsequently at a church service, with the 
result that Miss Anna H. Slade, a pupil of Trabadello, re- 
cently returned from Paris, is the new soprano, and Mrs 
Anna T. Molten, who has sung as substitute for Mrs. 
Bloodgood, the new alto. Miss Slade sings at a musicale 
at Mrs. C. Frederick Frothingham’s, on West End ave- 
nue, this week, and will also sing in the Marble Collegiate 
Church, Easter Sunday. 





The Arion’s Orchestral Concert. 


HE orchestral concert of the Arion Society, of New 
York, took place Tuesday evening of last week, in the 
society's hall, which was filled with those sincere music 
lovers who are accustomed to attend these entertainments. 
The program was as follows: 
Ouverture, Ruy Blas..........cccccccccccccccccccccecscecss Mendelssohn 
Orchestra. 
Drei Lieder mit Klavierbegleitung- 


MIEN ls nosnnkntetbcnsbtdedseeracaddeunasveeeneds Schumann 
I MEP Ons oveiiuntinscoddasiebidsriveasectenéwaeee Tosti 
RG GE Ge NG ccdmsiretaanniscoabebentsibnetsddesedeeie Foote 
Heinrich Meyn. 
Py OR Mic isscuds ccncunbahseauvevesecksddeatiasedarhatrne dine Grieg 
Asa’s Tod 
Anita’s Tanz. 
String Orchestra 
Drei Lieder— 
SNINON CUD. TIE ss vsinsin nts be t0ccceces cosdcntes’ese sou 
Rastlose Liebe.............-.. pebvevecnqhedoocowses ...+.-Schubert 
ee: Gir Fe Beinn snccncttnncdecnscnscveseoeseel Arthur Sullivan 


Miss Marguerite Hall. 
H. Spielter 


Symphony No. 8... 


Concertstuck in B-dur, fiir piano.............00ceeeeeeeeeee H. Spielter 
Hermann Spielter and orchestra 
I. ccccnudacidctidudascecunasiundacessiascetuasaieee Schumann 
OGRE GUE. cc cactccvensebencnsntuscdesccecsunvetoncess Bonnaud 
Orchesira. 
Duet, Es weiss und rath es doch Keiner..................... Henschel 
Miss Hal! and Mr. Meyn 
Wahaon, Tame Gnd Tiss ccescyencisceves seescaqeeccesssse F. von Blon 


Orchestra. 

The orchestra was conducted by Richard Arnold, who 
held his forces well in hand and secured good results. 

Heinrich Meyn sustained his high reputation by his 
spirited and refined singing of the group of Lieder. His 
voice has unusual carrying power, the softest notes reach- 
ing the most distant parts of the hall. And it possesses 
superb strength. 

The German songs, by Schubert, and “Where the Bee 
Sucks,” by Arthur Sullivan, which were sung by Miss 
Marguerite Hall with considerable charm, pleased the 
audience so well that several encores were demanded. 
Miss Hall was in excellent voice, and her singing secured 
several encores. 

One of the interesting features of the concert was the 
piano playing of Hermann Spelter, who gave, with 
orchestral accompaniment, a concertstiick of his own. 
The work possesses the double quality of strength and 
originality, and is scored effectively. The composer, who 
is not devoid of redeeming traits as a pianist, gave it with 
energy and fire, his phrasing being especially worthy of 
praise. The orchestral accompaniment was excellent and 
Conductor Arnold shared the honors with the performer. 





THE RajAH OF DoLESOME DELIGHTS 


ACAH hated music. 
with approval Theophile Gautier’s witticism 


Even his father quoted 


about music being the most disagreeable of noises. 
Racah, as a boy, shouted under the windows of 
neighbors in whose rooms string music was heard 
of hot summer evenings. At every occasion his 
nature testified to its lively abhorrence of tone, and 
once he was violently thrust forth from a church by 
an excited sexton. Racah had whistled derisively 
at the feebly executed voluntary of the organist. 
An old friend of the family declared that the boy 
should be trained as a music critic, he hated music 
so intensely. Racah’s father would arch his thin 
eyebrows and answer crisply, “My son shall be- 
come a priest.”” His friend would laugh slyly and 
answer, “But even a priest must chant the mass; 
eh, what 

The boy’s sister had a piano, and tried to play 
despite his violent mockery. One afternoon, when 
the sun drove the town to its siesta, he wandered 
into the room where stood the instrument. Moved 
by an automatic impulse, the lad placed one finger 
on a treble key. He shuddered as it tinkled under 
the pressure; then he struck the major third and 
held both keys down, trembling, while drops of 
water formed under his eyes. He hated the sound 
he made, but could not resist listening to it. Waves 
of disgust rolled hotly over his heart, and he almost 
choked from the large, bitter-tasting ball that 
rose in his throat. He then struck the triad of C 
major in a clumsy way—a quarter of an hour later 
his family found him in a syncope at the foot of the 
piano, and sent for a doctor. Racah’s eyes were 
open, but only the whites showed. The pulse was 
strangely intermittent, the heart muffled, and the 
doctor set it down to nervous prostration brought 
on by too strenuous attendance at church. It was 
Holy Week and Racah was a pious boy. 

He soon recovered, avoided the instrument, and 
kept his peace. About this time he began going 
out immediately after supper, and remained away 
often to midnight. This, coupled with a relaxation 
of religious zeal, drove his pious father into a frenzy 
of disappointment. But being wise in his old age, 
he did not pester his son, especially as the pale, 
melancholy lad bore on his face no signs of dissi- 
pation. This lasted for over a year. Racah was 
gently chided by his mother, a large, chicken- 
minded woman, who liked gossip and chocolate. 
He never answered her, and on Sundays locked 
himself in his room. Once his sister listened at the 
door and told her father that she heard her brother 
counting aloud and clicking on the table with some 
soft, dull-edged tool, a tiny mallet, perhaps. 

The father’s curiosity grew to an unhealthy pitch. 
He hated to break into his nightly custom of playing 
cards at the inn of The Quarreling Yellow Cats, but 
his duty lay as plain before him as the moles on his 
wrist; so he waited until Racah went out, and seiz- 
ing a stout stick and clapping his hat on his head, he 
followed his son in lagging and deceitful pursuit. 
The boy walked slowly, his head thrown back in 
reverie. Several times he halted as if the burden 
of his thoughts clogged his very motion. Anxiously 
eyeing him, his father sneaked after. The eccentric 
movements of his son filled him with a certain 
anguish. He was a god-fearing man; erratic be- 
havior meant to him the absession of the devil. 
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His son, his Racah, was tempted by the evil one! 
What could he do to save him from the fiery pit? 
Urged by these burdensome notions, he cried aloud: 
“Racah, my son, return to thy home!” But he 
spoke to space. No one was within hearing. The 
street was dark, and then the sound of Schumann's 
“Der Dichter Spricht” fell upon the ears of the 
father, and again he looked about him. Racah had 
modulated into the darkness. The only light came 
from a window hard by. With the music it oozed 
out between two half-closed shutters and toward it 
the depressed one went. He peeped in and saw his 
son playing at a piano, and by his side sat a queer old 
man beating time. His name was Spinoza; he was 
a Portuguese pianist, and he wore a tall, battered 
silk hat on his head, which he never removed except 
in bed. 

Racah’s father played no dominoes that night, 
nor the next. When he returned to his house his 
wife thought that he was either drunk or crazy. 
He told his story in agitated accents, and went to 
his slumber a mystified man. He understood noth- 
ing, and while his wife went calmly to sleep he tor- 
tured himself with questions. How came Racah 
the priest to be metamorphosed into Racah the 
pianist? Then the father plucked at the counter- 
pane like a dying fiddler. 

The boy showed no embarrassment when interro- 
gated by his parents the next day. He said he did 
not desire to be a priest—that a pianist could make 
hated music, there 


The cal- 


more money, and though he 
were harder ways of earning one’s bread. 
lousness which he displayed in saying all this deeply 
pained his pious father. His son’s secret nature 
was an enigma to him. In vain he endeavored to 
pierce the meaning of the youth’s eyes, but their 
gaze was enigmatic and veiled. Racah had ever 
exhibited a certain aloofness of character, and as he 
grew older this trait became intensified. The riddle 
of his life had forced itself upon him, and he vainly 
wrestled with it. Music drew him as iron filings to 
the magnet, or as the tentacles of an octopus car 
ries to its parrot-shaped beak its victim. It was 
monstrous, he abhored it, but he could no more 
resist it than the hasheesh eater his drug. 

So in the fury of despair, and with a certain self- 
contempt, he strove desperately to master the 
technical problems of his art. He found an abettor 
in the person of the Portuguese pianist, to whom he 
laid bare his soul. He studied every night, and 
since he no longer had to conceal his secret, he be 
gan practicing at his home in the daytime. 

Racah made his début as a pianist, and not as a 
priest, when he was twenty-one years old. The 
friend of the family nearly burst a blood vessel at 
the concert, so enthusiastic was he over the son of 
his old friends. Racah’s father stayed home and re 
fused comfort. His son was a pianist and not a 
priest. “He has disgraced himself and God will 
not reply to his call for aid,” and he placed his hands 
over his thin eyebrows and wept. Racah’s mother 
spoke: “Take on courage; the boy plays badly 
there is yet hope,” and the sinking heart of her 
husband became lighter as he listened to Chopin's 
study in double thirds, which Racah weakly at 
tempted. 

‘Perhaps God has heard my prayers and has 
denied him talent.” And the good man, elated by 
his pious idea, went forth to play dominoes with his 
old crony at the inn where the two yellow cats 
quarrel on the dingy sign over the door. 

Racah sat at his piano. His usually smooth, high 
forehead, with its topping mop of heavy, black curls, 
was corrugated with little puckering lines. His 
mouth was drawn at the corners, and from time to 
time he sighed; great groans, too, burst forth from 
him. But he played, played furiously, and he smote 
the keyboard as if he hated it, and, in sooth, he did; 
hated it most heartily. He was playing the B minor 
sonata of Chopin, with its melting second move- 
ment—so moving that it could melt the heart of the 


right sort of a stone. Yet this lovely cantilena ex- 
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torted a sneer from the young pianist. It was true 
that he played badly, but not so badly as his mother 
had said. His very hatred of music reverberated in 
his playing and produced an odd, inverted, tempera- 
mental spark. The transposition of an emotion into 
a lower or higher key may change its external 
physiognomy, but its intensity is not altered. 
Racah hated the piano, hated Chopin, hated music, 
yet potentially Racah was a great pianist. 

Racah gradually became 
known as a pianist of strange powers. He had 
studied with Liszt, although he was not a favorite of 


The years fugued by 


the master nor of his cenacle of worshipping pupils. 
Racah was too grim, too much in earnest for the 
worldly, frivolous crew that flitted over the black 
keys at Weimar. Occasionally aroused by the 
power and intensity of the young man’s playing, 
Liszt would smile satirically and say: “Thou art 
and then all the 


class would laugh at the word play 


well named ‘Raca,’” Jews in the 
But it gave 
Racah little concern whether they admired or 
loathed him. He was terribly set upon playing the 
piano, and but guessed the secret of his inner 
struggle—the secret of the sad spirit that travailed 
against itself. Oddly enough his progress was 
rapid. He soon outpointed in brilliancy and deft- 
ness the most talented of the group of Liszt's 
young people, and once after playing the “Me- 
phisto Walzer” with superb devilry Liszt—who 
devoured all—cried, “Bravo, child,” and muttered, 
“And how he hates it all!” 

Hypnotized as by another’s will, Racah studied 
so earnestly that he became a public pianist. He 
had success, but not with the great public. The 
critics called him cold, objective, and a pianist made, 
not born. But musicians and those with cultured 
musical palates discerned a certain acrid quality in 
his playing. His gloomy visage, the reflex of a dis- 
ordered soul, caused Baudelaire to declare that he 
had added one more shiver to his extensive 
psychical collection. In Paris the Countess X.— 
charming, titled soubrette—said, “Have you heard 
Racah play the piano? He is a damned soul out on 
a holiday.” 

In twenty-four hours this mot spread the length 
of the Boulevard, and all Paris went to see the new 
pianist. : 

Success did not brighten the glance of Racah 
He became gloomier as he grew older, and his only 
theme, when one succeeded in entrapping him in 
conversation, was the Roman Catholic Church 
All his early predilections had become perverted 
He hated religion in the most undisguised manner 
It was whispered that he had become a member of 
one of those Satanic sects that worship Lucifer in 
horrible secrecy. Racah’s saturnine manner and 
blasphemous language made easy of credence the 
report that he officiated at that most terrible of 
desecrations, the Black Mass. He seemed very un- 
happy, and a prominent alienist in Paris warned him 
to travel, else—and he pointed to his forehead and 
shrugged his very Gallic shoulders. Racah imme- 
diately went to the far Fast 

After a vear’s wanderings up and down many 
strange and curious countries, he came to the chief 
city of a barbarous province ruled by a man famous 
for his ferocities and charming culture. A careful 
education in Paris, grafted upon a nature cruel to 
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the core, produced the most delicately depraved 
disposition imaginable. This Rajah was given over 
to the paradoxical. He adored Chopin and loved 
to roast alive tiny birds on dainty, golden grills. 
He would weep aloud after reading De Musset, and 
a moment later would watch with infinite satisfac- 
tion the hideous spectacle of two wretched women 
dancing on heated copper plates. When he heard 
of Racah’s presence in his kingdom he summoned 
the pianist to him. 

Racah obeyed the Rajah’s order. 
prise he found him a man of pleasing mien and 
He was dressed in clothes of 


To his sur- 


engaging address. 
English cut, and possessed a Steinway concert 
grand piano. He was devoted to Chopin. 
bowed to him on entering the great Hall of the 


Racah 


statues. 

“Do you play Chopin?” he was asked. 

“No,” was the curt reply. The potentate glanced 
at the pianist, and then dropped his heavy eyelids 
Racah had the air of a man bored to death 

“T entreat you,” said the Rajah, in winning ac 
cents, “play me something of Chopin; I adore 
Chopin.’ 

“Your Highness, I abominate Chopin; I abomi- 
I have taken a vow never to play again 
3ut perhaps 


nate music 
anything of that vile Polish composer 
| may play for you instead a Brahms sonata. The 
great one in F minor—” 

“Stop a moment! You distinctly refuse to play 
me a Chopin Valse or Mazourka?”’ 

“QO, Villainy!” cried Racah, now thoroughly 
aroused; “I swear by the beard of your silly prophet 
that I will not play Chopin, nor shall I touch your 
piano!” 

The Rajah listened, and with a sweet, forbearing 
smile.. Then he clapped his hands twice—thrice 
To him the Rajah spoke quietly, 
with an amused expression, and the slave bowed his 


\ man entered 


head. Touching the pianist on the shoulder the 
slave said: 
Racah followed. The Rajah 
burst into loud laughter, and going to the piano 
played the D flat Valse of Chopin in a facile, 
amateurish fashion. 

Footsteps were heard, and the Rajah stopped and 
looked up. There was bright, frank expectancy in 
his gaze as he listened. 


“Come with me.” 


Racah stag- 
supported by the attendant. He was 
white, helpless, fainting, and in his eyes was the 
shadow of infinite regret. 

“Do play some Chopin,” said the Rajah, gaily, as 
he ran his fingers over the keyboard. 


Then a curtain was thrust aside 
gered in, 


The pianist groaned as the slave plucked at his 
arms and held them aloft. The Rajah critically 
viewed the pair of bleeding stumps from which the 
hands had been cruelly severed, and then noting 
the remorseful anguish in the gaze of the other, 
he cried: 

“Do you know, T really believe that you love 
music despite vourself!” 

And, too late, Racah heard the truth 


Paolo Gallico. 

Paolo Gallico announces the début of his pupil, Rolf de 
Brandt-Rantzau, in a piano recital, to be given Monday 
evening, March 6, 1899, at 8:15, at Carnegie Lyceum, Fifty- 
seventh street, corner of Seventh avenue. Miss Estelle 
Darling. soprano, will assist 


Clementine De Vere. 


LEMENTINE DE VERE, who has been touring 
through the West, has returned to New York, and her 
friends gave her a cordial welcome. A few days after her 
return she was called upon, at the eleventh hour and with 
out a moment’s notice, to take the place of Nordica as 


Elvira in “Don Giovanni,” in the Metropolitan Opera 


House. Without any opportunity for rehearsal Madame 
De Vere assumed the role and sang her part to the delight 
of the large audience. She won the praise of Manager 
Grau and his associates, and the newspapers referred to her 
achievement in terms of commendation 

Below are some of the press notices given Madame De 
Vere on her recent tour: 

4 


No more enjoyable performance has been witnessed in a number of 


years in this city than the presentation of Donizetti's opera, “Lucia 


li Lammermoor,” by the International Opera Company, at the 
Lafayette Square Opera House, last night Clementine De Vere 
sang the title role and pr | erself an artist f the first rank 
With the memories of Patti, I Nilsson, Gerster and Melba in 
the same role, it is not tresp: ng the truth to say that Madame 
De Vere’s performance was fully equal to theirs. Her voice is a 
soprano of wonderfully pure j lramatic in force, flexible 
a remarkable degree, enabling her to execute the most diffi 

it fioriture passages with the utmost ease und is always true 
the key. From her opening aria until the finish of the mad 


cene she carried her audience with her and scored a complete 


umph Evening Star, W netor dD. ¢« 





The title role was sung by Clementine De Vere. It was her first 


appearance here in opera, but she proved herself an artist worthy 


f the melodious score. In the mad scene, with its wealth of ex 
quisite fioriture, she sang the difficult v ilization with great 
brilliancy and consummate cas« nd fidelity Her voice is a pure 
soprano of dramat quality, warm in tone and full of expression 


and it is worth while saying, als that her acting added in large 
degree to the enjoyment of her presentation.—Washington Post 


Gounod’s opera, “Rome and Juliet,” was given by the Interna 

nal Opera Company at the Lafayette Square in a most admirable 
nanner. It was produced with the same care that has marked all 
the presentations of this company, and the cast was thoroughly 

mpetent. Madame De Vere's Tuliet was a delightful performance 
her voice. rich n tone and flexibilit being perfectly adapted t 
the score, which she sang with true artistic effect. The brilliancy 
f her execution in the waltz ng in the first act created positive 
enthusiasn and the entire ber was obliged to be repeated 


Evening Star, Washington, D. ( 


What was written in commendation of Mme. Clementine De Vere 
on her first appearance might |} e been kept in type, for she 
never swerved from tl} high tandard she created in “Lucia.” 
As Juliet her art in acting was equal to her vocal excellence. She 


read the waltz song most refreshingly—in pr per tempo—with dainty 
attack and a perfect calization in arpeggios Madme De Vere 
really original in her nicety of treatment with this popular number 
Washington Times 


Mme. De Vere’s triumph as Marguerite was most pronounced, and 





t would not } e needed muct iditional plause to have author 
zed the word “ovation.” —Washington Post 
Madame De Vere'’s Marguerite was intelligently conceived and 
faithfully carried out, while her singing was all that could be de 
red An emphatic encore rewarded her beautiful rendition of the 


Tewel Song, while the church scene, which was given in its entirety 
elicited a hearty recall The enthusiasm culminated. however. at the 
splendid singing of the trio in the last act, which wa bliged to be 
eneated.—_Evening Star. Washington. D. ¢ 


Madame De Vere as Mimi (“La Bohéme’”’) again proved herself a 
talented and capable rtist, singing the part. whict s admirably 

tited to her voice with much sweetness and expression. while her 
acting was equally commendable.—Washington Post 

Clementine De Vere was f urse, the favorite She is at once a 

rv handsome woman and rreat artist Her ce is superb, her 


execution perfect, and the dificult role of Luc 
pportunity to distinguis } 


Virginia Pilot, Norfolk, Va 


of rse the star of the performance was Mme. Clementnie De 
Vere. She war an ideal Lucia. With a voice the equal of hose 
magnificent qualitv has never been heard here before, with an execu 
n almost marvelous, with a conception of the part as intended by 
both Scott and Donizetti, witt charm of stawe manner and with an 
ease and grace most imirable. she simplw dominated the perform 
ance The test of a great sopran s the mad scene None but an 
} i attempt for e t 1 t stice 
Madame Te Vere proved herself fully equal to the demands of the 
le - anetiten einen tetne several minutes for the deaf 
se to end to reneat a portion of it.—Norfolk Landmark 


128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





Artistic Faculty consisting of RAFAEL JOSEFFY, ADELE MARGULIES, LEOPOLD 
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For the benefit of those who are otherwise engaged, Evening Classes have 
heen formed in Singing, Violin and Piano. 
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New York, February 2°, 1899 

HARRY WHEELER, once of Boston, Mass., later of 

e Chicago, and for two seasons now a New Yorker, 
summer season at Chautauqua, N. Y., rejoices in increased 
business < as a matter of fact, he is 
doing twice the business of last year. This an une- 
quivocal comment on his professional worth, for no man 
can come here a stranger and in two seasons build up such 
demand for his services unless he is At. Among recent 
pupils are Miss Helen Elizabeth Weeks and E. R. Weeks, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., also known as the “Parlor City.” 
Last week he gave a talk 


iS a voice instructor; 
is 


They are taking daily lessons 
at his studio on voice development, and next day a students’ 


recital with this program: 


Baritone solo, Now Heaven in Fullest Glory (Creation) Haydn 
John F. Ruth, 
Duet, By Thee With Bliss (Creation)......... Haydn 
Miss Camille Beall and Mr. Ruth 
.. Massenet 


Soprano solo, Il est doux... opeclandwanmedonl 
Miss Mary Lee Leftwich 

Soprano solos— 

Chaminade 

-Old French 


Rose me nde 
Marguerite . nncaihariidiniiaaen pagent 
Miss Maud Caley 

A Lullaby. 
Mrs 


slo, . Diller 


Contralto s« , 
Louis K. 


Travis 
Piano solos 
Minuet : “ea 
Staccato Etude .... 


Seeboeck 
einen Rubinstein 
The Miss Leftwich above has been engaged as soloist 
for a concert at Rockville, Conn., this month. 
* * * 

This column seldom contains obituaries, but the death 
of Miss Nina B. C. Nash, of Niagara Falls, ten days ago, 
may perhaps be here chronicled. As she was prominent 
there as a teacher and performer, and was a pupil of some 
well-known instructors, the writer, among others, a little 
detail is herewith reproduced from a local paper: 

“A death that has cast a shadow of the deepest gloom 
over a legion of friends was that of Miss Nina Belle Nash, 
which occurred at 5:30 o’clock this morning. While many 
knew of the critical illness of the estimable young lady, all 
had hoped for the best, and the sad announcement of to-day 
caused a great shock. Inflammation of the brain was the 
cause of death. Miss Nash was stricken with the grip some 
six weeks ago, but it was not until three weeks ago that 
her condition grew so serious as to alarm her friends and 
relatives. The malady developed into inflammation of the 
brain three weeks ago. and since that time she has been 
continually in a critical condition, most of the time being 
but partly conscious. On Tuesday she lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness and remained in that condition until death came 
to her relief. She was thirty-three years, seven months and 
sixteen days of age, being born in this city June 28, 1865.” 


*-_ *+ * 


Miss Ina Thursby sends me some press excerpts of her 
sister, Emma Thursby’s pupil, Miss Estelle Harris. of Eas- 
ton, Pa., who is said to have a splendid soprano voice. She 
will sing for some New Yorkers this Friday at Miss Thurs- 
by’s Gramercy apartment, and next week, Thursday, at 
1512 Broadway, Mr. Howland’s studio, when her numbers 
will consist of songs by Mr. Howland. Salignac and Albers 
are both expected, and perhaps other opera artists 

One of the press notices reads: 

Miss 
manner. Her voice 
and she easily upheld her previously established 
Mrs. Harris’ singine completely cap 
was compelled to bow and bow again in 


Estelle Harris sang several selections in her own inimitable 
was in perfect trim last night—sweet, mellow and 
clear renutation as 
Easton’s best soprano. * * * 
and she 
hearty applause showered upon her by her 
enthusiastic admirers. Several tributes were 


her over the footlights after her first appearance.—Free 


REMOVED 


To 129 East 82d St., 
New York City. 


Hans KRONOLD, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 


tivated her hearers 
acknowledgment of the 
many very heautiful 
handed to 


Press. 





THE 
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Last week there was here published a program of the 
music, both morning and evening, of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street and Central Park 
West. Reference was also made to a series of four Lenten 
organ recitals, which Organist J. Warren Andrews pro- 
posed giving, and allusion was made to two of these re- 
citals, consisting of works of Bach and Handel, respect- 
ively. These recitals will occur at 4:30 o'clock, on con- 
secutive Thursdays, and are free. At each a solo singer 
will appear, H. Oscar Seagle, baritone, being the singer 
to-morrow, Thursday, when the program will be as fol- 


lows: 


Fourth Organ Sonata, op. 65........-.eeeceseeceeeceeeeees Mendelssohn 
Intermezzo from Sonata, op, 98...........0.e0ecceeeeeeeeee Rheinberger 
Gevetbe: TEOGGS TB A BiB. occ ccc ccccsccccccccscccccsccoscscoses Lemare 
Toccata in C and Adagio in A minor, Book 3, No. 8......J. S. Bach 
BS GEE, Be oe ccc cccccdescccnnsaeseecsdccceveccessses Massenet 


H. Oscar Seagle. 


Nocturne, Midsummer Night’s Dream................... Mendelssohn 
Paraphrase by J. I. Alexander. 

PD Be Gece ccdcoesserecesseciicscoce ‘iatienveial Lemare 

Raff 


Lenore March 

Next week’s recital will be devoted to Bach. 

Mr. Andrews will give a recital at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, March 16, and also one in New- 
port, R. I., after Easter. 

** * 


Albert Gérard Thiers, tenor, and Hay Brown, violinist, 
gave a concert at Lakewood a fortnight ago, at the Lake 
wood ballroom, with Miss Blanche Geary, accompanist 
One who was there sends me the program, and particularly 
praises Miss Brown’s violin solos, which were: 


I NS kc as ctndedscdeiovrsess ..Godard 
Sata rtaiddnscetens susncessonkecennecbes Godard 
PEE nakcvedcobadeossccs Ries 

Sarasate 


Gypsy Dances Seidimaalies ere ; 

With Mr. Thiers she participated in Kiicken’s “Heaven 
Hath Shed a Tear.” and the aforementioned observer says 
the hall acoustics are excellent, Miss Brown’s solos 
sounded particularly well. Miss Brown has been secured 
for the next section meeting and concert of the New York 
section of the State Music Teachers’ Association 


so 


*-_ * * 


Felix Jaeger, the vocal teacher, gave an operatic con- 
cert last Saturday evening at Wissner Hall, assisted by 
Miss Thekla von Christ! and. Mrs. Dora Phillips. sopranos; 
Miss Grace Romaine, contralto (pupil of F. Jaeger); 
Adolph Silbernagel, William Xanten and William Mallory, 
tenors; James Henri, baritone (F. Jaeger’s pupil at New 
York Conservatory): M. Madeira. basso (pupil of F. 
Jaeger), and the ladies and male chorus of the Williams- 
burg Saengerbund, of which Mr. Jaeger is conductor. 
The special feature of the concert was the finale, consisting 
of selections from “Die Weisse Dame” (“La Dame 
Blanche”), by Boieldieu, sung by soloists mentioned above 
and the mixed chorus. The following concerning Mr 
Jaeger and his method will be perused with interest: 

Prof. Felix Jaeger, New York City 

Dear Str—I am very much interested in what you say upon the 
Your ideas are certainly It is refreshing 
much intelligence the dy 


Yours very truly, 
H. Horesroox Curtrs 


the correct ones. 
displayed concerning 


voice 
indeed to 
namics of voice production 


see s 


Free Organ Recitals. 

Will C. MacFarlane, organist of All Souls’ Church, cor- 
ner of Madison avenue and Sixty-sixth street, New York, 
announces a series of four free organ recitals. The dates 
when they will take place are March 2, 9, 16 and 23. The 
organist will be assisted by Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, 
Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, Theodore Van Yorx and Perry 


Averill. The program for to-morrow night will be: 

Toccata in F Bach 
Berceuse Salomé 
Offertoire ved ‘ bedabee Salomé 
Song, The Soft Southern Breezes.......... Barnby 

Theodore Van Yorx 

Organ Symphony, No. 5.............-.- Widor 
ee Se Sassoon teen eaedrnseat Granier 


Concert Overture Hollins 


HE 


COURIER. 


Madame Marchesi’s Successes. 


ADAME BLANCHE MARCHESI, who has been 
creating such a furore in all of the Eastern cities 
where she has appeared, is repeating her successes in the 
inland cities. In Milwaukee she appeared before the 
Woman’s Club at the Atheneum, and excited almost un 
heard of enthusiasm from an audience which is noto 
riously conservative and cold. The critics, well known as 
discreet and rather captious their utterances, have 
praised in no measured terms her gifts of mind, personality 
and voice. The West has thoroughly appreciated the 
rarest of all musical gifts which has been lavishly given 
to Madame Marchesi. It has understood her various 
voice colors, her abyssmal interpretations, power of voice 
control, and ability to paint gorgeously without tangible 
pigments. 
For her recital in Carnegie Hall, March 15, she will give 
the following remarkable program, which will also be 
sung in Boston on March 25: 


in 


Air from La Vestale.... Spontini 

Neue Liehe Neues Leben.. 3eethoven 

Der Kleine Fritz an seine jungen Freunde Von Weber 

Scene and airs from Iphigénie en Tauride Glick 
Iphigénie ....... dans jlanche Marchesi 
Pe rvshéuténsheckcniiebies Thomas Meux 

Choir of ladies, Rubinstein Club 
Im Griebhaus ............. Wagner 
Study to Tristan and Isolde 

Als die Alte Mutter...... Dvorak 

ae ae Brahms 

Wiegenlied Taubert 

La Procession Franck 


Paladilhe 


( 


Le Premiére Miracle 
Reveillez vous 
You and I..... 
Die beiden 


lard 
Lehmann 


Grenadiere Schumann 


Harry J. Fellows. 


Fellows, director of the First M. E. Church 


Apollo Club, and vocal instructor 


Harry J 
choir, director of the 
of Erie, Pa., has been engaged for the coming season at 
this being the fifth season he has appeared 
Fellows is also engaged at the other Chau- 


Chautauqua, 
there. Mr 
tauquas during the coming season 


Hoffmann—Shelley, Norwich. 


These two artists, the and violinist 


respectively, were much admired at the recent 


young soprano 


Norwich 


festival (Prof. A. P. Babcock manager), as may be seen 
below: 

Miss Hildegarde Hoffmann made her first appearance in a s 
prano solo, “May Morning,” and sprang at once into the good graces 
f the audience Her voice has a remarkable range and is clear 
sweet and flexible and gave eminent satisfaction. She sings with ex 
ceptional ease and elegance.—Daily Sun 

Albertus Shelley, the violinist, rendered four selections most de 


lightfully and showed himself to be a master, moving the audien 





at will as he drew grave or gay strains from his favorite instrument 
Mr. Shelley scores a hit wherever he app and his experienc: 
here is no exception.—Daily Sun 

Miss Hoffmann sings in Binghamton, N. Y., in “St 
Paul,” this month, with the Chicago tenor George 
Hamlin 


Grand Conservatory 338. 


These figures refer to the 338th entertainment of the 
institution, which occurred last Wednesday afternoon with 
the program below. We shall next week publish detailed 
programs of the events planned to occur in connection 
with the “silver jubilee” of this month. Program: 

Rondo Capriccioso . Mendelssohn 
Miss Mabel De Groote 
Eye Hath Not Seen, Holy City 
Miss May Bartlett 


Sonata in F minor, op last movement Beethoven 
Miss Rose MacArdle 

Reign’d a King at Thule of Old, Faust Gounod 
Miss Mary E. Bowen 

Romanze, for violin Becker 
Master Alfred Naef 

Kamennoi Ostrow Rubinstein 


Miss Florence Bettman 

O, Mio Fernando, La Favorita Donizetti 
Miss Katherine Harris 

Concerto for Piano, in E flat, op. 32 Weber 


Miss Mildred Hoe.* 


* The orchestral part on a second piano 


CONN CONSERVATORY o* MUSIC, 


‘ELKHART, 


INDIANA. 


For Band and Orchestral Instruments. ——_ 
The Kueller Hall of America. 





Has a faculty second to none in the world, with the famous 
Jules Levy at the head of it. 


Apply for Terms to 


C. G. CONN, 23 East 14th Street, New York. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 27 1890 


ae week began here musically with an interesting 
piano recital on Tuesday evening at Wissner Hall 
by Carl Fiqué, assisted by Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fique, 


before an audience it filled all available space in the 


large room. Mr. Fiqué presented a varied program of 


5 t 
difficult compositions It manner that showed intelligent 
omprehension of them all. He played three numbers 
the first consisting of Chopin’s C sharp minor Polonais« 


ide and A flat Waltz; the 


C minor Etude, G minor Ball 
second of the twenty movements of the Schumann “Car 

al” and the third of seven short selections from as 
many writers. The Chopin numbers were played with a 
orrect delicacy of finish, and the Schumann with a nice 
discrimination f the variety of subject The third began 
with the beautiful Schubert Impromptu in A flat, followed 
vy Fiqué’s own strong arrangement of the “Rheingold 


“Norwegian Bridal Proces 





well-known Mazurka, by 





s n,”” by Grieg 1 
Godard: the dainty Gavotte “Les Mutons,” by Brocca-Mar 


tini. and the lovely F minor Barcarolle by Rubinstein 


Liszt’s magnificent and dramati Twelfth Hungariar 
Rhapsodie proved a fitting close to Mr. Fiqué’s part of 


the program 


Mrs. Fiqué’s first number was the “Voi che sapete,’ 





Mozart This w ewarded by a loud demand for an en 
singer giving “Come Out, My Love,” which was 
received. Her other songs, “Die Lotusblume 

Schumann, and “O Were I Rich and Mighty,” Loehr 

vere prettily ¢ . ont ble feature of Mrs. Fiqueé’ 

ging was the clear and perfect enunciation. She ha 

tl idvantage fa graceful stage presence as well as a 


trained voice, and is a pupil of Madame Von Klenner, of 


Manhattan 





John Hyatt Brewer nductor of the Czcilia Ladies’ 
Vocal Society rranged an interesting program for the 
econd concert of its fi th season, which took place on 
Wednesday evening at Association Hall. The assisting 
irtists were Miss Lillian Littlehales and the Oxford Male 
Quartet, composed of Thomas McIlvaine, Barclay Dun 
ham. Hugh E. Williams and Ernest C. Bennett. Among 
the choral numbers interest was chiefly centred in a 
Song of the Summer Wind written by the conductor 


r this society to words by George Darley, and sung for 


It proved to be one of the best things Mr. Brewer has 
vritten recently, the spirit of the bright and sunshiny 
being correctly interpreted by the musical setting 

Its kev is mainly in F. with changes into D fiat and C 
One of its most effective portions is the second verse 
vhere “Through the Murmuring Reeds We Sweep” is 
given to a soprano solo with humming accompaniment 
The soloist was Miss Ada Louise Lohman member of 
Other chorus numbers, all exceptionally well 


in’s 





imann’s “Gypsy Life,” Rubinste 
‘Dream,” Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” Chadwick's “Lul 


y.” the folksong, “The Scarlet Sarafan,” and, in clos 


ung were Schuma 


ng. the rather uninteresting “Summer Fancies,” by Ber 
wald 
The Oxford Quartet. a new organization, though its 


idividual members are well known, is a combination of 


Just Published by 
G. SCHIRMER, New York. 
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PRICE $1.00. 


A collection of quartettes and choruses of moderate difficulty for 
al! occasions of the Church; particularly availab’e for Choirs of 
limited equipment. The music, although easy, is of a high class 
an ' comprises selections by the most successful of modern Church 
music writers. The pieces herein contained are not to be found in 
any other collection. A number of the best known “copyrights” 
from our general catalogue of Church Music are interspersed 
throughout this volume. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





voices that blend well and show the result of careful en 
semble training 3ut why do male quartets find it neces 
sary to sing such melancholy themes? There is plenty of 
cheerful music for such, and people go to concerts fot 


pleasure, not to “think on death,” as the old hymn re 


ommends It first sang “The Three Fishers,” Goldbeck 
with its long drawt wail of “Three « orpses ] iy out o7 
the shining sands,” and then, when an encore gave then 


a chance for something lively by contrast, they deeepened 


e gloom by singing of the sadly sweet memory of a dead 
mother. Their second number comprised Abt’s “The 


Moonlit Night” and “Oft in the Stilly Night,” well ar 


ranged by Mr. Brewer and suggesting Buck’s “Robin 


Adair.” The solo was agreeably sung by Mr. Williams 


vhose voice is vibrating and thrilling. Mr. Dunham, of 


1e quartet, contributed one number to the program. It 


msisted of “Oh, for a Day in Spring,” Andrews; At 
Parting,” Rogers, and “The Song That My Heart Is Sing 


he |! 


i] e last song in a 


ng,” Hawley, all most gracefully sung, t 
pianissimo, in which every word was distinct and which 
rried to the furthermost corner of the hall. This song 


vas repeated for encore 


Miss Littleh ules and her ‘ce llo were « ordially received 
nd given encores after each number, of which there wer 
o: the Godard “Jocelyn” berceuse, and the familiar 
Popper Tarantella and Golterman’s Second Cantilena 


nd th “Caprice Sclavy Scharwenka She showed pe 


t command of her instrument and a truly remarkable 
xterity in the Tarantella 
Both chorus and associate members of the Cecilia So 
ety were the guests of its second vice-president Mrs. J 
Henry Dick, at a tea given on Friday afternoon 
Che Union League Club gave its annual musical to its 
vomen friends on Thursday afternoon, and, as usual at 
he large assembly room was filled to over 


ng. The artists were Miss Stein, contralt Miss 





Jertha Bucklin, violinist; Charles Stuart Phillips, tenor 
Charles Howard Harding, bass; Leo Schulz, 'cello, and 
Charles Heinroth, piano; and the program was both high 
ss and popular, the auditors appreciative and the en 
res frequent 


were provided by the Boston Symphony 





Orchestra in its concerts of Friday afternoon and Saturday 


ning, Lady Hallé being the solo performer at eacl 
The audiences at both were unusually large and listened 
vith ure ttention, though they could not be illed 
lemonstrative The soloist was of course recalled many 
mes. as is the usual fas} t ind she played beaut fully 
No other word could be used to express the artistic sym 
pathy of her interpretation. Her many years of violin 


study have given her a certain, s« 


th a refined authority and an exquisite warmth of tone 
vhile her technic is above disput The first, soft, vibrant 
long pening note of the Spohr Concerto No. 8, the 
Gesangzene,” her selection of the afternoon, at once im 


pre ssed he T heare rs WwW th tl e knowl dge ot he Tr absolute 
uperiority At the evening ncert she played Ma» 

Bruch’s G minor Concerto, which is familiar t ur musik 
vers and which eg e great pleasure 


+ . bd ~~ 
Mr. Gericke had quite recovered from the effects 


lIness, which were apparent at the concerts of last mont! 
ind led with breadth and freedon while not depart ng 
m the accepted 1 ling f the music Tl fternoor 
umbers were the Schumann “Rhenish Symphony,” tl 
delightful overture to “Len ” and selections frot Sieg 
ed” (the passing of Siegfried through the fire to Briinn 
hilde’s rock, third act) and “The Twilight of the Gods 
Siegfried’s Rhine journey). In the evening Dvorak’s 
yous “Carnival” overture was the pening number 
. 

I'schaikowsky’s overture-fantasy, “Romet and Juliet,” ga 
us the romantic love ry from a Russian point of view 
The sweet tendernes f Shakespeare’s tale was replaced 
by a stormy, passionate conception of the characters, and 


the play f vider tly ( nded witl the love rs being shot as 


Nihilists by a fusilade from a large body of soldiers 


LANG 
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pertec closed ie iclig I 

Miss Hildegarde Hoffman prano, and W. G. Han 
ond pianist ssisted at Victor B d’s musical 
Saturday evening, when excerpts ft Carmet wel 


given. Miss Hoffmann sang before t 
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February 26, 1899 


BosTON, Mass, 
WEEK ago this evening the Handel and Haydn So- 
A ciety gave a performance of Mendelssohn’s “St 
Paul.” The fine results achieved by Reinhold Herman, 
the new musical conductor of the organization, at the first 
the season, aroused very pleasing anticipations 


concert of 
regarding this, the second. Unfortunately, they were not 
1 ed 
\ blight seems to have settled on the affair from the 
ery outset The soloists were Miss Sara Anderson, so- 
prano: Miss Gertrude Edmands, contralto; Evan Will- 
ims. tenor, and Charles W. Ciark, bass. Mr. Williams 


had a very bad cold. To do him justice, it must be said 


that he strongly objected to appear under the circum 
stances, but he permitted himself to be persuaded to do as 
well as he could. Miss Gertrude Edmands was likewise a 
ictim to throat trouble, but she refrained from singing. 
except in the quartets, the contralto solo, “But the Lord is 


mindful of His own,’ being sung at short notice by Miss 


Katherine Ricker, who made the success of the evening 

I heard Miss Anderson for the first time at the latest 
Worcester Festival, and in common with critics from Bos 
ton, New York and elsewhere, as well as the audience, was 


stirred to enthusiasm over the artistic manner in which she 
acquitted herself then 
Mr. Cls 


impression 


who was new to Boston, made a very favor 


He has a good and well trained voice 


irk 
able 
and sings smoothly and in a manly fashion. 

The misfortunes of the evening were not confined to the 
solo singers. The 
preceding concert, and sang raggedly, with much of un 
The 


su- 


chorus fell below the standard of the 


ertainty in attack and more in the way of roughness. 
Mr. Herman did not rise 
» the prevailing condition of affairs, 


orchestra was no better. 


perior te and disap- 
pointed the hope he had stimulated by his admirable work 
with Messiah.” His without au 


thority, and more than once his beating of the time was 


‘The conducting was 
confined and confusing, notably in the recitatives, and 
almost disastrously in the chorus that ends the first part 
of the oratorio. Then, too, his tendency was to take his 
tempi at an exasperatingly slow pace, and the result was 
one of the dullest and dreariest performances imaginable 
fact the event, critically considered, was a thorough 
failure. 

good “%. Paul” 
should be performed at all, except to gratify what a con 
of concert-goers 


There seems to be no reason why 


frere has pronounced a “generation 
rather preternaturally slow in dying.” 

its best days, and its utterances have taken on an aspect 
of senile chattering. The world of music has moved since 
Mendelssohn believed it to be an essential of his mission 


to write oratorio in a calm, highly proper, drawing room 


The work has seen 


What virility they once seemed to possess has frit- 
There is far 
better work for the Handel and Haydn to do than to assist 


vein 
tered away to perfunctory make-believe 


n causing them to lay superfluous on the concert stage. 
* * * 


| have received a ietter, all the way from New York, 
which takes me to task for some recent utterances of mine 
in THe Musicac Courter on the Wagner question. This 
time it is not an anonymous correspondent, but one who 
igns his name in full, “not for publication, but as an evi- 


nee of good faith.” Here is the communication. which 


HERBERT MILLER, 


BARITONE, 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
SONG RECITALS. 
Direction of —— 


W.W. THOMAS, 
301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MABELLE LOUISE 


BOND 


CONTRALTO. 
Concert, Recitals and Musicales. 


CONCER1 DIRECTION: 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
501 & 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








I give literally, except in regard to the writer’s name, which 
I withhold in compliance with his request: 


NEw York, February 23. 1899. 


“Dear Sir—Wagner’s fame is at last safe from the at- 
tacks of his enemies, no matter who they may be. He is 
among the immortals and cannot be injured. If, as you say, 
the Wagner nights of opera in Boston were not so well 
attended as the other nights, so much the worse for Bos- 
ton’s boasted musical culture, of which I have my own opin- 
ions. In New York he stands higher than ever, since the 
Metropolitan has been crowded whenever his sublime works 
have been performed. I don’t see why you and other Bos- 
ton writers keep picking at his crown of glory. None of 
you can stop his onward course. For my part, I have at- 
tended every performance of the cyclus without cuts of the 
Nibelung set, and my respect for him as a man and a com- 
poser, the greatest the world has ever seen, and, I believe, 
ever will see, is more than ever. Remember the fable of the 
énake biting the file and save your teeth and expensive den- 
tist’s bills. We have some critics here who show their wit 
by making fun of Wagner, but they do not do it in the 
spirit of the Boston critics. Mr. Henderson has a sly poke 
now and then, but he knows how to admire Wagner; but 
you and Mr. Hale are without redemption. And I take 
this opportunity to say that those who keep on picking at 
the stories of the glorious Nibelung operas are more nasty 
nice than wise and had better read their Bible. Perhaps 
they go to the theatres and enjoy the pieces which no man 
can take his wife and daughters to see without blushing 

“If you prefer ‘Traviata’ and other old-fashioned hurdy 
gurdy operas to Wagner, I can only pity your taste. I no- 
tice you had enough to say in praise of ‘La Bohéme.’ What 
about that story and its illicit connections. You were si- 
lent about them. But Wagner’s illicit connections, which 
all have a deep symbolic meaning as sun myths, are. of 
course, immoral. Why can’t you be consistent? But no 
You are prejudiced and don’t seem to know the difference 
between a mote and a beam. I have been waiting to see 
Mr. Finck or your own Professor Elson take you up on 
these points, but they don’t seem to think it worth while; 
therefore, in my humble way, I enter this protest with all 
due respect in the hope that I may make the scales fall from 
your eyes. Wagner has come to stay. Don’t make any mis 
take about that. Even the masses will come round to him 
eventually, though that is of no consequence whether they 
He is the poet and composer of humanity, a 
If you should ever hear him without 


do or not. 
giant among pigmies 
cuts perhaps even you may recognize this. 

“You are at liberty to publish this if you see fit. I send 
my own name on the inclosed slip of paper, not for pub 
lication, but as an evidence of good faith, and subscribe 
myself NIBELUNG.” 

It all looks very much like “a sell:” but you have it for 
what it is worth. But, jest or otherwise. I hope to be 
spared the trial of listening to Wagner without cuts, even 
with the probability of becoming a convert. in the dim per 
spective. 


’ 


eS @& 


The following clipping from a Western paper has been 
forwarded to me, unfortunately without the name of the 
journal in which it appeared. It is evidently the produc- 
tion of a writer into whose soul the red-hot iron of the 
press agent has entered and who has set out 
resolutely with the intention of beating him on his own 
ground and with his own weapons. It is too good to lose: 

“Last evening, in Mozart Hall, oui distinguished fellow- 
citizen, George Hallam, who has been studying abroad for 
the past three years under the mo&t eminent masters of 
Germany and elsewhere, gave a piano concert. We 
have had the pleasure of listening to the playing of that 
colossus of pianists, that Hercules of the keyboard, Moriz 
Rosenthal, and we were dumb before his transcendent 
powers. We have also sat in rapt and uncontrollable won- 
der as that poet-pianist Emil Sauer poured out divine 
strains with unsurpassable skill and dug down into the 
very depths of our heart, with his magic-working fingers 
casting a holy spell on his entranced listeners. From time 
to time we have lent an attentive ear to the many great pian- 
ghts who have honored our city with a professional 


passionate 


istic li 
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visit. The queen of the piano, Carrefio; the Philipsville 
prodigy, Lansing; Sherwood, Aus der Ohe and others, not 
forgetting our own honored veteran teacher, Professor 
Wilhelm Rietzel, and without doubt he deserves to rank 
with any of these. He rises above the art horizon in the 
full glow of a glorious sunshine in a cloudless morning sky, 
the dew of genius sparkling on his fingers and the sweet 
ness of a life dowered with the largest gifts emanating 
from him. 

“He sits at the instrument, its master; it obeys his slight 
est behest like a willing slave. He wills it, and it dis 
courses the tender music of the zolian harp, penetrating 
the soul with a sigh; he wills it, and suddenly the sky low 
ers, the storm rises, the thunder rolls, the lightning flashes 
and the elemental war strikes terror as it rages. Anon the 
notes flow tinklingly forth, each as round and as pure as 
a pearl, resembling the falling of sparkling spray from a 
He caresses the keys and they sing the 
The 
word technic may be applied to Rosenthal and to Sauer, 
but what the fingers of Hallam achieve needs a specially 
to it. We never heard 
Chopin played when he seemed to us to be the sturdy 
If one on such 


crystal fountain 
tender music of the spheres with ineffable pathos 


coined word to do justice have 


giant that Hallam makes of him 
an occasion, indulge in punning, we may say that his play 
No. 2, knocked any other per 
In the 


surpassed himself 


may, 


ing of the Nocturne, op. 27 
formance we have heard of it out of sight Liszt 
Rhapsody, that ended the concert, he 
It 
sparks did not fly from the keys 

We are all 
The audience went wild over him 
least after the 


wonder that 
fire of his 


was wonderful, but it was still a greater 


such was the 


rendition proud of our Hallam, and well we 
be 


oblige d to come 


may and he was 


forward a dozen times at 


have no objection to foreign 


Art is of no land 


Liszt triumph. Of course we 


artists. Our country is free to all but 


is a common heritage. Nevertheless, while we are paying 


1"! 


tribute to foreign talent, it is well to remember that we have 


home talent to which we may bend a willing knee. And 
as his name shows, he is of pure American descent. After 
the concert, Mr. Hallam went to a reception at the 
luxurious mansion of Mrs. Mortimer Adams, on Camp 
avenue, where the élite of the city, including Mayor 
Phinney and his charming wife and daughters were as 


sembled to do him honor.” 
This is wildly absurd and distinctly bucolic 


far less unsophisticated 


but it is not 


so very unlike much of what the 


and less sincere press agent of impassioned proclivities has 
poured forth ireely this season the way of unnecessary 
advance puffing of world-famed artists. And now, let us 
hear Hallam B. E. Woot 


Miss Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. 


This admired singer’s success on her recent tour throug! 


the South as a member of the Bendix Concert Company 
was gratifying. She sang in Nashville, Atlanta, Savan 
nah, Columbia, Augusta, Brunswick, Columbus, Macon 


and many other cities. She received many excellent press 


notices, a few of which are given below 


The singing of Mrs. Bishop was really a great musical treat. She 


was suffering very much from a cold. but it was scar¢ scernable 











n her rendition of Verdi's “Pace, mio Dio,” of selec 
tions from Gottschalk and Chaminade. She possesses a dramatic 
soprano of excellent timbre and great volume The glorious “Ave 
Maria,” than which Gounod has nothing finer in all h hure 
music, which Mrs. Bishop sang at the conclusion of the rograr 
and in which she was accompanied by Mr. Bendix, Mr. Line and 
Miss Timmons, was a glorious treat Her true rasing, clear 
enunciation and full voice made the air vi te ir nes of the 
richest harmony.—-Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sur 

Madame Bishop is the possessor of that good gift—a strong, flex 
ible, brilliant soprano, of great range and sweetness. From aria 
to ballad, arch little love songs and half tender, half playful cradle 
songs, back again and beyond her previous self in Gounod’s Ave 
Maria,” which the whole company gave in a manner that made it 
the fitting climax, she was satisfactory Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle 

Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop is the eminent lyric and oratorio 
soprano with this company. Her voice possesses splendid range, 
great power, flexibility and sweetness. She is a thorougl trained 
artist and a thoroughly accomplished and charming woman. She 
has done much for musical advamcement in the West To recapitu 
late the complimentary things said of her throughout the United 
States would require unlimited space and time.—Brunswick (Ga.) 
Ne v 


JOSEPH S. 


Bacasti, 


Concert, Oratorio, 
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for Terms and Dates 
address 


49 East 6lst Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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February 25. 1s 


CINCINNATI 


the annual meeting of the trustees of the College of 
Music, held last Tuesday in the office of the Union 
Wm. McAlpin 


vice-president, Leo 


A 1 
Savings Bank and Trust Company was 
elected president, Julius Fleischmanr 
pold Markbreit secretary, and J. G. Schmidlapp treasurer 


These, with Alexander McDonald, wil 


constitute the ex 
ecutive committee of the college 
President McAlpin’s report, which will be of widespread 


interest, is as follows: 























tte ts r ent ave the nor f resenting t the tock 
Ide he nn r rt hic t show briefly the inner 
workings ft the ns tion i he c f the college t la 4 
i e beginning, is te lite re story rt, nd 
eral branche private nd met ] to fin 
‘ for the c work of the profession w mmer 
t ! f n 2 cannot be erestimated 
{ ts stal y depend mn a great measure the future of the 
der For t t q eparation r | 
cured or I € r several years past some of the 
est artists ¢ ne r r own city and made repu 
ations for t € en T 
After sever ears xistence r yllege became an eleemosynar 
t t t ecuring a ge endowment which directed that ‘all 
ncome ft profit r d c siness of the college is to be 
sed exe ‘ r endir nfluence and perfecting its teacl 
the rriculum near every department of mt voca 
nd str er $v re and art, is represented, ar 
inder the direc ’ f able and energetic teacher 
cess ha ttended the rk \ great opport is offered 
cac st ent ir g eive rv best n fror 
the est teacher I ] n to tl recital conce 
n which the ident ake re giver ring the yea Ibe pr 
lege is accorded t a anced in their lies to take part in a 
eC c ne t € r le st exclusively i st 
dent The professors are heard 1 ge in the chamber music 
and faculty concerts, in which the abilit f the teacher to render the 
1ighest order of music with the best effect is shown 











The total attendance n advance of last year, and the entire time 
f the faculty is « med ; act me additions to the teaching 
force must be made within rt time It may be said that the 
ibility on the part of the f and students compares favorab 
with that of any year in e history of the college 

The « ege dormitories, attached t und a part of the college »ffer 
facilities for caring for se } ef a distance, and ever 
r make the e here as ne ke that at me as is 
> 

s ssessed of natural ability and with professional 

ispirations and intentions, but of very limited means, cannot prose 

F é } nd f to a their heart's desire lo 
pr le for h as t r j s may be found some of 
the t acco lished artists of the da the yllege organized a 





ti clergymen, 


committee constituted f Cincinnz representing the 
various religious denominations hose duty it is to investigate, ap 
prove, provide for and r t end f instruction such applicants 
who come within the meaning and spirit of this project The result 
attained thus far is very en 1raging A number are now prosecut 
ng their studies t tie uld otherwise have lain dormant, 
and thus a material benefit to the mmunity is being accomplished. 

The college suffered a serious loss in the death of Fred. H. Alms 
for many years one of the most faithful of the board of trustees. As 
vice-president and an active member of the executive committee he 











contributed of his time and means very much to the success attend 
g the administrat f the past year. He was held in high regard b 
truste n ess i le hed himself in the affections 
vf the ident A st ce in } emory was g n by the « ege 
nd appropriate ac I ke t board of trustees id minute 
m of the same f which € } ng isa 
The trustee f e ¢ r M ‘ f Cin t record wit 
the deepest regret r r he at f vice-pres 
lent, Frederick H ecurred on Monday, July 
at 11:25 A. M Mr. Als 1 ng been entified with the Co 
f Music re of the iberal benefactor nd most saga 
cious trustees. His yerality, his unerring business judgment, his 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


BASS-BARITONE. 
VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Sole Manager: Mr. REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street. | 


great kindness of heart in assisting indigent students 


reaching benevolence, cause the trustees to mourn his loss as one of 


the greatest calamities which could befall the college 


most excellent member of the board of trustees—kind, wise 


siderate. His interest never flagged; his liberality never failed; he 


never wearied of well doing. His interest in the college was not only 


general, but much time was given by him to detail As a member 


of the executive committee he was faithful in attendance, 


advice, hopeiul of results; and thus his presence and active rk con 
little to 


to 


i 
ased pi 


the 


tributed nme immer 
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framed, and adorn the walls 
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lhe accompanying report { the treasurer er ging 
howing, a8 it does, receipts about the same as last year ke 
cided reduction in expenditures, with a balance the ‘ \ 
increase in receipts is mecessary it rder t a roper r r 

1¢ work, and to that end an appeal is made e citizer t 
community to come forward at tl C i na ly pe an 
provide means sufficient to accomplish the gre 4 1ehce h 
committed to the hands of the ege 

Kespectiully submitted ir ehalt the ard ol e 


Wittiam MCALPIN, I’re Jent 
Ihe eighth Symphony concert in Music Hall yesterday 


afternoon and to-night offered the following program: 





Symphony in B minor, N LB 
scene i a ] rt m Lurya VV ebe 
iLhrg 
Symy r 1 Oe or fhute roche 4 ber 
Mr. \ . 

Vivertissement, trom Les Irinnye Ml 


provincial to insist upon hearing 


ral times before passing judgment 


One need not be very 
Borodin’s symphony seve 


upon it. To be sure it is Russian—intensely so—in tem 


perament, trend and development 
worthy for any musician to utilize the national material and 


It is no doubt praise 


mold it into musical form. Grieg has done it successfully 
and the Norse character and spirit breathe through all his 
And 11 we go 
Mozart, Beet 


we find these not to be averse to the util 


Dvorak has done it 
lorm 


works of greater vaiue 
back to the masters of symphonic 
hoven, Brahms 
izing of national themes. But if this is done it ought not 
to be overdone. 

here is not a symphony otf 
called a German symphony by reason of its German char 
Beethoven spoke too much the universal, and not 
the particular language of his nation. The Borodin 
phony, while in its orchestration and massive coloring it is 


sum 


Beethoven that could be 


acter. 
sym 


a gorgeous work and one of significance, does not 


ciently express the language o1 the human soul to be of en 
although it 


during fame. It belongs to a specialty class, 


cannot be denied that its harmonic beauties are many, that 
its instructive skill is tremendous, and that in certain parts 
its environments of barbaric splendor—it is as 
The andante is a move 


with all 
tender and affectionate as a song 
ment than which nothing more beautiful could be con 
ceived 

In 


dience, Mr 


presenting it for the first time to a Cincinnati au 


Van der Stucken deserves to be congratulated 


Comparisons by the hearing of different works ar 


always educational in their results. His interpretation of 


it was all that could be desired. There was nothing in the 


Symphony that was not clearly and boldly brought out 


The orchestra was responsive, although in the first move 
ment the 
its attack 


Andante 


uncertain in 


executed the 


ugh and 
and 
Che orchestral support in the Symphonic Poem 


was Mr 
ssement of Mas 


brass was unpleasantly 1 


Jeautifully conceived was 


was intelligent and forcible. Right at home 


der Stucken with his forces in the Diverti 


deep interesi in the development of the musical taste of the city, his 
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movements were given with a convincing 
ind brilliancy 
the appearance tw oca oists, Usca 
ne d H. Vaick, the first flute of the 
Ehrgott’s election rt great dramat 
inthe W il ne and a task 
£ o V ‘ i } y 














| 
beautif nt H eption of the aria w 
telligent nd or ent It re 1ed { Alt nd eas 

s wel ntet Che rrying qi ty M Ehr 
gotts voice was proved t antag It did 

nd it was as fresh a bright at the dran ‘ 
the be re ning M Ehrgott wa 1 l w nu 
by e audi ‘ d att < Pe le 
tw ncores g I Hawley 1S | An d 
Mi 

Mr. \V k W é rs é ty H tor 

eI von } t genu 
nance His te t hinishe ‘ 
heart and soul—is revealed thr t \ n ¢ re 
pl ved a Be se by God: 

The Orpheus ( ‘ Od 

hur y ning, Fel ving 
The I ews f Hiaw I 
Romance I 

G t I g 
Suabian | h r 

e Hoar Sing ; 
Cz las I 
1) n P Py 

\ first time number w ‘ t ! D ym and 
Phintia It le ark d pre ( The n S apt 

nd describes the inci t the y and tu I 

early The basses lacked ewhat it ickground—bu 
the tenors were not def \ tew e chorus nu 
bers were sung w good expres and shading quality 
Edmund A. Yohr s P as V e best the 

sts. He put me haracter ‘ wo 
Mr. Earnest was d Dar ut he | plea 
ng voice 

Lino Mattioli é t, w t he é f 
He undertook the s Ss I nd di ré 
narkably we His tone neve tray t 1 qual 
ty and has tl gnt propor I a 1 in gt! 
His playing is usicianly and \ gh degree « 
maturity As encore after the first fi nun rs, | 
played a Serenade, by Herbert 

Charles A. Graninger ynducted with « gy an de 
rree ot enthu Ss | \ H MAN 

Bloodgood Out West. 

Katherine Bloodgood, tl tralte meeting ¥ 
her usual s ss on her t the Pacific ¢ t det 
the management of Victor Thran He gagemet 
her way to San Francisco w n Cl fg February 
Nasl le, February 7; M ( 1 9: B 

g February 10; Det February 14; Salt La City 
February 16; P und, February 2 Sar ‘ 
Fel ry 24 
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PUPILS IN DRESDEN. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden, able also 


to instruct in English, French or Germau, will receive a limited 
number of earnest pupils. 
| student in Dresden). 


(Would also chaperone a young lady 
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Cappiani Recital, Chickering Hall. 
ADAME LUISA CAPPIANI’S invitation vocal re- 
cital at Chickering Hall last Tuesday afternoon, was 
The following past or 


M 


an event of significant importance. 


present pupils of Madame Cappiani participated: Laura 
Bellini, Mathilde Hallam McLewee, Dorothea Rogers 
Noyes, Bessie M. Bowman, Albert P. Quesnel, Harriet 
Spence Thorburn, Beatrice Singerman, Rosemary Glosz, 
Ida Kleber Todd, Sarah Lavin, Claude Wheeler, M. D., 
Louise Hashaw, Mathilde Agan and Frieda Gerth. 


The Stage was a veritable palm bower, and this, with the 
handsomely dressed pupils, gave the entire affair a festal 
air. 
with trio, 


program auspiciously the “ 


in which a good impression was created by 


Phe began 
‘ : 
Naviganti, 


the ensemble of Miss Singerman and Messrs. Quesnel and 


Wheeler. Miss Glosz sang with devotional expression 
Cappiani’s own “Ave Maria,” which could well be heard 
oftener, and was followed by the tall and handsome Miss 
\gan, who sang with full and round tone an arioso by Ros- 
sini from “Othello.” 

Alice’s aria, from “‘Robert,’’ by Meyerbeer, was sung by 
\liss Hashaw, who has a crystal-like voice, and sang a 
iigh B with ease. A temperamental young artist is Mr. 
Quesnel, tenor, from May on, of the Brick Church; he is 
destined for a fine career. His “Persian Garden” aria was 


and “Ah! 
He was followed by Miss 
whose work 
“Schelm 


a fine sample of sustained legato, si, ben mio’ 


(Trovatore’’), full of intensity. 


fhorburn, a modest maiden of musical nature, 


* Bluebell” 


was correct, and in the quite naive. 
halt fest,” from “Freischutz,” sung in German, went well; 
the fresh young voices of Misses Gerth and Singerman, a 


brunette, blend 
excellent 


pronounced blonde and equally pronounced 


ed well. Miss Bowman sang with fervent spirit, 





enunciation, and musically, Tosti’s “Help Me To Pray,” 
and with intelligence and finesse the old English “Lass with 
the Delicate She bears an honored name, a daughter 
of Prof. E. Bowman, who accompanied her. 

\ finished artist, the star of the afternoon, was the well- 
known prima donna, Laura Bellini, who sang in Italian 
with extreme brilliancy, impeccable technic and beautiful 


tluency “Bel Raggio,’’ from “Semiramide.” Her queenly 
} 


iandsome appearance and vivacious ay = 
again much admired in the two songs, “The Way 
(dedicated to Miss Bellini), Albertine Crandall, of 


carriage, 
were 


It by 


San Francisco (a former Cappiani pupil), and Denza’s 
May Morning.” Mrs. Ida Kleber Todd, of Pittsburg, 
and Miss Sarah Lavin, of Canton, Ohio, were prevented 


artist Mathilde 
Hallam McLewee (contralto of Dudley Buck's choir), who 
depth and power, and 


from appearing, as planned. Another 


18 
has a voice of astonishing range, 


who looked charming in a grey toilet; she was vociferously 


encored, and sang Shelley's “Love’s Sorrow.” Dr 
Wheeler’s excellent French diction in Valentine’s aria 
(“Faust”), his resonant baritone organ, and the flowing, 
popular style of the Molloy “Postillion” were much ad 
mired. One of the most difficult things of the program 
was the prayer, a trio, from ‘“‘Don Juan,” which Mrs. 
Noyes, Miss Agan and Mr. Quesnel participated with 
credit. A gem was the duet from “Cosi fan tutte,” by the 
two songbirds, Misses Gerth and Glosz, which was a 
neat and effective performance. Another star was Mrs. 
- 


of Washington, a stunning girl in a fairy toilet, 


swoyes, 


who sang with brilliance and elegance, “Ah, fors e lui,” 
from “Il Traviata.” The effectiveness of this number was 
much enhanced by Quesnel’s tenor part (Alfredo), sung 
behind the scenes with passionate tenderness. He also 
sang the tenor solo in the last quartet, the “Good Night” 
from “Martha,” which closed the program, to everyone's 
satisfaction; the entire concert was a great success. 

Not on the program were two occurrences of the after- 


noon, the first an address Madame Cap- 
piani, in which she touched upon such subjects as hoarse- 


“that the sleep, tem- 
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and tired feeling” in singer, 
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perance, activity of life, and adding some sound advice 
for singers, and interesting all her hearers by the wit and 
The beautiful bunch of 
The second oc 
currence was that Dr. Wheeler 
stepped on the stage and read an eloquent address, after 


good sense displayed. roses she 
carried was the gift of Lilli Lehmann. 


which followed, when 


which a silver wreath, with the names of the contributing 
pupils engraved on each leaf, was presented her, all oi 
which quite took the good lady by surprise. She man 


to express her heartfelt thanks; all of which 
Another item 


aged, however, 
was much enjoyed by the audience. 
down on the program was the gift to the madam of a 
beautiful Russia leather purse with 14 karat gold mount 
watch attached, and 
and the handsome palm decorations on 


not 


ings, a good-sized gold coin inside, 
as a pocket piece, 
the stage. 

The afternoon’s doings Madame 
Cappiani from her many pupils, all of whom bear her the 


were a real tribute to 


deepest affection. It was all so spontaneously expressed 
and so touching in its naturalness that people were much 
affected. 

Flowers were sent the singers in utmost profusion, 
the air fairly beamed with the close touch of singers, audi- 


F. W. 


and 


ence and teacher. Riesberg was the efficient ac 


companist. 


Madame Cappiani’s method is expressed in one word 


It is natural singing, truly the old Italian school. The 
pupil seems not afraid; they know what they are doing, 
have pleasant facial expression when singing, and the 


ease with which they produce high and low notes sets the 


public at rest. Their pronunciation is very distinct, 


whatever the language used, the piano passages delicate 


and forte not shoutings, but made by the carrying power 
of the natural voice. Madame Cappiani may well be 
proud of the results of her teaching, testifying that her 
widespread reputation is well deserved. America will 
keenly feel her loss when she retires from her work next 
July 
A Change of Management. 
ICTOR THRANE has displaced R. E. Johnsto: the 
manager of Emil Sauer, and will henceforth have 


sole control of the pianist. J. G. Gottschalk, Mr. Thrane’s 


efficient coadjutator, is busy arranging bookings for Mr 


Sauer’s appearance in the large cities of the East, West 
and South, and will personally conduct his tours 
No pianist who has visited America in years has pro 


duced a greater sensation than Sauer. 
return 


Wherever he plays 
Under Mr. 
energetic and intelligent management Sauer’s success will 
be still greater 


a engagement is demanded. Thrane’s 
The pianist and the manager are both to 


be congratulated upon this new arrangement. 


Music in Lincoln, Neb. 
Miller that 
usual amount of good music this winter. 


had 


concert 


has an un 
The 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of 

of 
the 


was the 


Annie L writes Lincoln 


Augus 
been this their 


At 
Chicago, 


Hagenow, have great importance in 


second season one on February 10 Holmes 


Cowper, of soloist This was the most 


successful concert of the season. To quote from Miss Mil 


ler’s letter: “The chief strength of the orchestra is in the 


strings. Several of the violinists and ‘cellists are soloists 
of ability. This winter the brasses have been much im 
proved, and the weak parts are being gradually strength 


ened by Mr. 
Other soloists who have appeared at these 
George Hamlin, Mrs. E. 
tralto dramatic power, 
Pauline Oaklet. 
As pianists Lincoln has had Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 


Hagenow.” 
concerts art 
con 


Maud 


Lewis Baker, a Lincoln 


of and a young soprano, 


and Carrefio, who aroused great enthusiasm.. 

Sousa with his band played there during the week of the 
20th, 
herself upon the good music furnished this winter 


so that Lincoln has indeed reason to congratulate 









Cae 


Leah ” 
: 





Don 


EDNESDAY night Giovann was sun 
Friday, ‘““Tannhauser’’; Saturday matinee, “Tris 
tan’: in the evening, “‘Lucia,” with Sembrich. The Sun 
day concert was given with Suzanne Adams, Schuman: 
Heink, Van Dyck, Van Rooy and Plangon. Mond 
ast, “L’Africaine”’; this evening Rigoletto”; Friday 
Romeo et Juliette”; Saturday matines \ida,” and in tl 


evening “Les Huguenots.’ 


Henry Waller Recital. 








ENRY WALLER, a young piat pupil of Lisz 
and a composer of talent, gave a piano recital 
Mendelssohn Hall last Thursday afternoon. This wa 
program: 
Ballade, G Gr 
Harmonies di Lisz 
Wilde Jagd eee Liszt 
Polonaise, F sharp 1 r pir 
Valse (Nachtfalter) 
Ungarische Zig nerwe la re 
i api n ™ 
de’s Liebestod Wag Lisz 
Mr. Waller's playing is notable for the broad, nobk 
sonorous tone he draws trom | rument, for a kee 
rhythmic sense, a supple technic and a high order of mus 
al intelligence. The Grieg Ballade was a trifle monotonou 
in color, but this is the fault of the prevailing key in whicl 
s composed. The best work of Mr. Waller was in the Ch 
pin Polonaise. This was broadly delivered, with orchestral 
power and gloomy grandeur. The section leading int 
the Mazourka was given with unexampled effect. Liszt’s 
Harmonies du Soir,” with its “Parsifal’” and ‘Tristan 
modulations, was charming alike in sentiment and hue 
Tausig’s “Night Moths” was not as crisp as it migl 
ave been for such an airy nm thing yet iad harn 
not delicacy. Mr. Waller is at his best in works requiring 
breadth and endurance The Gypsy Dances were played 
with abandon, while the Wagner number deserves high 
praise. Here Mr. Waller’s skill in vocal accompaniments 
ame into play. There was passion, but also tonal balance 
in the piece. Some of Schumann's “Butterflies” were very 
well done. His encore, an unfamiliar Spanish Dance by 
Schulhoff, was very taking. Altogether this pianist made 
a favorable impression. He has modesty as well as ability 
ind he will go far. 
Gerome Helmont. 
he great boy violinist, Gerome Helmont, has just re 
turned to New York, after his twenty weeks’ tour to the 
Pacific Coast. The Misses Preston and Simmons, the ac 
companying artists, are also taking a well deserved rest 
aiter the long tour 
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Debut of Felix Gross. 
ELIX GROSS, the young violinist, who lately re- 
turned to New York from Vienna, where he studied 
with Rosé, made his formal appearance before the public 
Tuesday night of last week. His concert took place in 
Mendelssohn Hall. That night there were many other 
counter-attractions, and the audience which greeted the 
young violinist was not large 
Mr. Gross was assisted by a body of instrumentalists 
styling themselves “The Metropolitan Permanent Orches- 
tra,” and led by Henry Schmidt, who was Anton Seidl’s 
concertmaster. And before going into the merits of the 
soloist and his program, it should be stated that it was a 
costly error on his part to make his début in conjunction 
with such a small orchestra. He will know better the next 
time. The program was: 
A Night in Granada 
Concerto, G minor 


.. Kreutzer 
- .. Bruch 

Mr. Gross 
Humperdinck 
Saint-Saéns 


Dream Music from Hansel and Gretel 
Rondo Capriccioso 

Mr. Gross 

Brahms 

Goldmark 

Wieniawski 


Two Hungarian Dances 
Andante from Concerto 
Polonaise, D major . 
Mr. Gross 


Mr. Gross chose as the medium of introduction to his 
audience a work well suited for a revelation of a violinist’s 
merits or shortcomings. The G Minor Concerto by 
3ruch, while a fascinating display piece, is yet solidly 
musical; it is not for triflers or those who would merely 
exhibit their virtuoso qualities. It is a work which is in 
every well equipped violinist’s repertory. Previous to his 
return to America Mr. Gross played this concerto in 
Vienna and won the plaudits of critics and audience. Ex- 
pectation was therefore raised high 

His nervousness may have incapacitated him for his 
best work, for he was nervous. What young violinist ever 
made his début without being almost overcome with 
nervousness 

Mr. Gross is, to begin with, intensely earnest. He has 
a definite idea of his mission and is imbued with lofty 
ideals. And he has, by dint of incessant practice, acquired 
a good technic. That his ear is sensitive and accurately 
trained is proved by his generally good intonation 

His tone is fairly broad ard his bow-arm well developed 
His phrasing, however, is often at fault. He has limita 
tions, of course, and has much to learn before he can take 
his place among the great violinists. His shortcomings 
however, may easily be rectified. As was hinted, Mr 


Gross was hampered by the orchestra 


Katherine Fisk in Colorado. 
| gorse eminent contralto, Mrs. Katherine Fisk 


who, although she has won enviable laurels abroad, 
pecially in England, is content to win her way in the 
United States upon merit pure and simple, without exploit- 
ng foreign successes, has been receiving ovations in Col- 
yrado, where she has appeared the last month 
The Denver Republican of February to says: 
f the Tuesday Musical Club last 


The second evening concert 
night introduced to us Mrs. Katherine Fisk. the contralto, a singer 
well deserving of the high fame she has gained in this country and 


Europe, for it has been done lely through hard study and her glor 








ous voice. It is warm, rich and glowing and with so many differ 
ent qualities that one vuld well imagine another were singing 
etimes. Especially was this apparent in the first group of songs 
‘Creation Hymn” of Beethoven, “The Sandman” of Brahms and 
an old Italian song of Secchi (sixteenth century). The Beethoven 
hymn is almost never hear In this Mrs. Fisk gave us the full 
power and volume of her t broad, noble fervent “The 
Sandman,” a tender little laby, she sang with delightf sim 
plicity and even motherliness, while the last number was given with 
smooth, flowing tones fine mple of the art of “bel canto.” 
Her next number wa grout { French songs, “La Vesta 
Gounod; “If My Verses Had Wings,” by Hahn; “If I Were 
Gardener of the Skies,” “The Silver Ring.”’ Chaminade, and “The 


Curtain of My Neighbor,” by Robert 
The ones by Chaminade are most we 

“The Silver Ring.” Mrs. Fisk takes this almost twice as fast as 

which adds greatly to its interest. She sang it 


rthy of mention, especially 


the other singers, 


me Carl Orga 


FOR OPEN DATES \ 
AND TERMS 
Address... 


9 West Twenty-second Street, 


NEW YORK. | 


with just the touch of quiet thoughtfulness that makes it linger 
in one’s memory. “The Rosary,” “Little Boy Blue,” Nevin; “The 
Sky Ship,” Gerritt Smith, and two songs by Hastings, “To a Rose” 
and “The Red, Red Rose,” formed the next group 

“The Rosary” is Nevin’s latest work and shows a leaning toward 
a less trivial style than his first song. It is well suited to Mrs 
Fisk’s voice, as are also the two songs of Hastings. The latter com 
poser is an amateur living in New York city, and these songs are 
among his first attempts. They are very attractive, though not par 
ticularly original. They are written in a natural style, free from 
any attempt at extraordinary combinations. Mrs. Fisk will do 
much to make them popular. * * * Her enunciation is perfect 
in any language she uses, adding immensely to the pleasure of her 
audiences, and her manner is so sweet and gracious, she charms 
her listeners by her very presence. Such a singer as Mrs. Fisk 
must always be a welcome guest, and we sincerely hope she will 
give us another chance to hear her glorious voice 





The Tuesday Musical Club gave what may properly be called the 
best concert in its history at the First Baptist Church last evening 
The song recital by Mrs. Katherine Fisk, contralto, was of the high 
est degree of excellence. This fair artist possesses a round, full con 
tralto of extended compass, and several of her selections were heart 
ily encored. “The Red, Red Rose” by Hastings was a great favorite 
with the audience, as well as “A Vesta,” by Gounod and “By Ben 
dermeer Stream.” The Tuesday Musical Club did itself proud ir 
“‘Love’s Dream,” by Czibulka, and graciously responded to an en 
The entire program was excellent and thoroughly enjoyed b 
the brilliant assemblage which completely filled the church. The 
accompanists were Miss F. R. Clark, Mrs. S. F. Shannon and Fred 


eric Schweiker.—The Daily News. 


core 


The Apollo Club Concert. 


HE second private concert of the Apollo Club tool 
place at the Waldorf-Astoria on Tuesday evening 
February 21. Miss Bessie Silberfeld, a wonderfully gifted 
child pianist, and Emil Levy, accompanist, assisted th« 
club 
William R. Chapman, the director, has a happy faculty 
of placing upon his programs unusual or but seldom per 
formed works. Those who are directly interested in th« 
Apollo Club are more than delighted at the high standard 
the singers maintain—the tone quality is delicious, th¢ 
enunciation perfect, the ensemble remarkable, and alto 
gether the director is to be congratulated upon the results 
of his hard work with these singers 
The program was of a popular order, and hence specifi 
criticism of certain selections is unneccessary. It may be 
said, however, in all kindness, that such compositions as 
Dudley Buck’s “In Vocal Combat” should be left severely 
alone, save by freak choruses, searching for freak music 
Miss Bessie Silberfeld gained storms of applause and 
responded with several encores. The child has a quaint 
rather amusing, power in octave and chord playing, whicl 
savors of healthy talent more than of mere precocity. She 
has a soft touch and plays surely. These were the selec 
tions presented to the audience: 
Power of Song ‘ ; Julius Lorer 
Apollos 
Impromptu Fantaisie, C sharp minor Chopin 
Rigoletto Fantaisi« Liszt 
Bessie Silberfield 
C. Kromer 
Meyer-Helmund-Smit! 


Thoughts of Home 
Marionetta 
Apollos 
tive and aria from I! Bravo 
George A. Fleming 


Mercadante 


In Vocal Combat Dudley Buct 
Laughing . . Franz Abt 
Mariana Gustav Hinrict 
Anollos 
Allegro Vivace Scarlatt 
Rerceuse Chopir 
Chopir 


Waltz, A flat major 

Miss Bessie Silberfeld 
Hale-Zander 
Bohm-Zander 


Minstrel Song 
What I Have 
Apollos 
Lullaby - : Godard 
Awake to Love - Hawley 
Charles Rice 
Pilgrim’s Chorus (Tannhauser) Wagner 
The solos sung by George Fleming and Charles Rice 


both club members, were enthusiastically received by the 


uudience, which evidently appreciated the tuneful voices 
ind excellent interpretation of the singers. Among the 


oncerts. . 








AN ANCIENT ORGAN 


many well trained male choruses before the public, the 
Apollo Club stands second to none: it is serious, musi 
cianly and exact, the attack is ‘perfect, the interpretation 
flawless, all of which reflects especial credit upon the tal 
ented director, who has worked so hard to produce these 


desirable and necessary results 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
HE fourth matinee and concert of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra were given Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday evening of last week at Carnegie Hall. There 
was a light attendance at the afternoon affair; but at the 
concert the house was a large and brilliant one. Curiosity 
to hear Lady Hallé doubtlessly stimulated this attendance, 
for, of late, thanks to the operatic fever, concert giving has 
been at low ebb in Greater New York. The program 


Wednesday afternoon was this 


Overture, Carnival Pp. 92 Dvorak 
Concerto for Violin, N 8, in A minor, Gesangscene p. 47 Spohr 
Overture to Leonore, No. 3, op. 72 Beethoven 
Symphony No. 3, in G major, with viola obligato, Harold in 

Berlioz 


Italy, op. 16 

(Viola obligato by Franz Kneisel.) 

Dvorak’s Overture was written to inaugurate his visit to 
this country some years ago, when he was director of the 
National Conservatory. It is a highly colored, rather ex- 
cited specimen of writing, and the very opening measures 
suggest, with rhythmical alterations, the familiar Rakoczy 
March. There is also a distinct flavor of the Venusberg 
music in the piece which is more pleasing than original 
The Beethoven Overture sound- 
We are accustomed to freer 


It was animatedly played 

ed academic in conception 
and more dramatic readings. Why the “Harold” symphony 
and its viola philanderings were put in this scheme is some- 
thing that the concertmaster of the orchestra may know, 
In the first place, the work is a bore, and 
Once in a decade is enough 


but no one else 
was heard here this season 
Secondly, it gave us, with Lady Hallé, too much solo string 
music; thirdly, why was the concertmaster and not Louis 
Svecenski, the first viola of the orchestra, not selected? 
This question we may have to answer ourselves 

The violinist, better known to us as Norman Neruda than 
Lady Hallé, made her début here in the familiar Spohr 
selection. She seemed timid, almost apathetic, and not un- 
til she was well into the work were the good qualities of 
her playing manifest. She is musical, but not a virtuosa— 
virtuosa, in the modern sense, is the phrasing suffered on 
the side of a fatal fluency. There was much sliding, much 
clipping, of runs at their close, but there was also suavity 
of tone—her instrument, a magnificent one, was played upon 
by Ernst—ease in execution and certainty in technics. In 
the beginning her intonation was not impeccable. But of 
the distinction, elegance and beauty of her art—withal a 
little old-fashioned there can be no doubt. All was ripe, if 
not dazzling, and Lady Hallé may be said to have made an 
excellent impression Mr. Gericke conducted sympa- 
thetically 

Thursday evening this was the program: 


Overture-Fantaisie, Romeo and Juliet Tschaikowsky 


Concerto for Violin, No. 1, in G 26 Bruch 

Symphonic Variations, Istar D'Indy 
(First time 

Symphony N 3, in E flat major, Eroic f Beethoven 


This concert was the best so far this season of this series 
The attendance was large. Mr. Gericke was in good form 
and Lady Hallé, animated by her reception, played like 
another woman. Her gray mood of the day previous had 
vanished, and the artist put forth her best. She has no 
longer the physical strength of her youth and middle 
years, but her splendid technical training and spirit— 
purely a feminine one, be it understood—enabled her to 
carry off with honors the Briich Concerto. There was not 
much breadth in the opening, the academic breadth of 
Camilla Urso or the impetuosity of Maud Powell, but 


there was a smooth, musical tone, a subtle understanding 
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a refinement of feeling. Lady Hallé is not a Valkyr of the 
violin, she does not storm, she is urbane, distinguished, 
yet never dry. The slow movement was delicate, the last 
full of vitality. She was recalled six times. Unfortunately 
Lady Hallé had a severe fall on the stairs leading to the 
stage—an awkwardly contrived place—and could not re- 
spond with an encore. 

The symphony was well read, although not expansively 
so. The scherzo was played with wonderful finish, the 
horns in the trio being all that could be wished for. The 
march was impressive. The Tschaikowsky Overture lacked 
the dramatic note, and, lacking that, lacked all. How- 
ever, it was—with one exception in the brass—technically 


remarkable. 

We wonder if W. F. Apthorp, the learned maker of the 
inalytical programs, dropped, with malice aforethought, 
all mention of the inner and outer meanings of “‘Istar,” in 
his New York notes? We were compelled to listen to it 
as music per se and, thus divested of all symbolism, these 
variations stand out as something overwhelmingly clever 
and individual, as clever and individual, for example, as 
those for piano and orchestra by César Franck, played 
here last season by Raoul Pugno. We petition Mr. Ger- 
icke to repeat “Istar” at the next concert. Vincent D’Indy 
symphonic poem, “Waller- 
but it is a mere 


is not well known here. A 
was given here some years ago 
memory. This composer handles the orchestral apparatus 
in the plasticity of Richard Strauss and the jauntiness of 
He has worshipped at the shrine of Wag- 
ner, of Franck, and at sundry strange haunts of his own. 
He delights in harmonic deviltry, and, to his technical in- 
D’Indy plays the devil 
in his orchestra, rioting in harsh modulations, odd instru- 

But he never 
he watches, a 


stein,” 
Saint-Saéns 


vention there is seemingly no end 


mental marriages and rhythmic variousness 
loses His passion is cerebral; 
slightly ennuied spectator, the astonishing contrapuntal 
One trick—a Gallic one—is the giving 
forth of the theme in such low color relief as to make it 
But cloudy chaos it 
emerges into startling maturity, and here the orchestra— 
violins, violas, celli, horns and trombones in unisono—pro- 
It is the principle of attrition of 
one’s consciousness by massed effects, and so we become 
D’Indy’s well 


his head 


tricks he devises 


practically unrecognizable from 


duce a startling climax 


very conscious and even happy when M 
kept thematic secret sees the daylight. 

3ut what is it all about; what does “Istar” mean? Last 
week our Boston correspondent, Mr. Ben Woolf, told us 
about the “libretto.” We now purpose giving the story 
Boston critic—and once the Boston cor- 
respondent of THE Mustcat CourtEr—Mr. Philip Hale 
Here is what Mr 


of another 


Hale found in “Tstar”: 


““Tstar’ is the work of an eminently serious Frenchman 
In search of a subject to inspire his orchestral fancy he 
went back to one of the two mythological Assyrian poems 
that have come down to us intact—the descent of Istar 
into Hades. It might be an agreeable pastime to dilate 
on the development of solar warships, but if you wish to 
read the poem I refer you to Lenormant’s books and the 
Sar’s novel ‘Tstar,’ a story of French provincial life in 
which the old legend is introduced curiously. 

“D’Indy truly hit on an original idea. He gives the 
variations before the theme, and, as one billious critic put 
Paris, when the theme is given out in full and in 
unison and octaves ‘you find that it has no likeness to any 
This is hardly true. (The same 
writer insists that Istar went to the abode of the dead in 


it in 
one of the variations.’ 


search of eau de vie instead of eaux de la vie.) 

Istar, according to the legend, went to Hades, elad chiefly 
in jewelry. There were seven gates; at each gate a warder: 
they in turn stripped her of tiara, earrings, necklaces, breast 
jewels, girdle, rings from the hands and feet. the last veil 
There is a variation for each stripping, and when. as Mr 


Apthorp says in the program book, “‘she stands forth in the 
full splendor of nudity,” the theme is heard fortissimo. 
Give us “Istar” again, Mr. Gericke? 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, February 29, 1890 


ISS KATHERINE RICKER, who sang at the con- 
cert of the Handel and Haydn Society last Sunday 
evening, at a moment’s notice, made a distinct success. The 
Saturday Evening Gazette says of her singing: ‘Miss 
Ricker, who came to the assistance of the society at the last 
moment, was the one pleasant feature in the’ evening’s 
work. She has a full, rich contralto voice, warm and fluent, 
and she sang with the finish and the skill of a thorough 
artist. She was heartily and deservedly applauded.” 

The Advertiser has this to say: “The feature of the first 
part was the singing of Miss Ricker. Her tones are of un- 
common, true contralto quality, and she sang with genuine 
feeling, without the slightest taint of sentimentalism. She 
would have been still more effective if Mr. Herman had 
not pulled her back by changing her own admirably chosen 
tempo.” 

Miss Ricker is a member of the quartet 
Church, and her work is well known among musicians for 
its sincerity and artistic quality. Possessed of a fine con- 
tralto voice, Miss Ricker has been an earnest student, and 
her successes are all deserved. At the music festival in 
Maine last October she received the highest praise and 
compliments for her singing, not only from the audiences 
and press of Bangor and Portland, but also from the ar- 
tists with whom she was associated. 

Miss Harriette Shaw, the harpist, played Tuesday even- 
ing at the musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Gilberte, at 
the Charlesgate. Some of the clever songs that Mr. Gil- 
berte has composed were sung by U. S. Kerr, the basso. 

The Amphion Club, E. Cutter, Jr., director, will give a 
concert in Melrose on the evening of March 2. The work 
to be given is “Frithjof,” by Bruch, and the club will be 
assisted by Caroline Gardner Clarke and Stephen Town- 
send. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Hayden and Mr. 
Tyler, members of the club, will sing the incidental male 
quartets in the work. 

Forrest J. Cressman, assisted by Carl Faelten, played 
the following program at the Quincy Mansion School, Wol- 
laston, on Tuesday evening, and scored a decided success: 


of Central 


-Schumann 

.. Schumann 
Schumann 

‘ Schumann 
..Chopin-Liszt 


WDiscese 
Ds cisssrccces , 


Des Abends (from op 
Aufschwung (from op. 
Warum (from op. 12) Pakaidiasegunio’ 
I I SE is cadccapetobnenisccerss 
Madchen’s Wunsch ....... 


PEE Sdtccousetstncsuscsuns Chopin-Liszt 
Scherzo, B flat minor. Chopin 
SE, Fe Pie hi vcdconvsseisersvnateses Mendelssohn 


Second piano played by Carl Faelten 


At a musical to be given on Monday morning at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Albert Geiger, Commonwealth avenue, Miss 
Bernardine Parker, a pupil of Mrs. Etta Edwards, will 
sing two groups of songs. 


The Choir Journal, just out, presents a quartet, “The 
Risen Lord,” by C. W. Greene. In addition, a list of 
music suitable for the coming Easter services is given 


which must assist organists and musical directors ma- 
terially in their selection of appropriate music 

On Thursday, February 23, Edward MacDowell gave a 
piano recital at Andover, under the direction of Samuel 
M. Downs, director of music at Abbott Academy. This 
concert was repeated at the Bradford Academy—of which 
Mr. Downs is also director of music—on the following 
day. The latter half of the program was devoted to works 
by Mr. MacDowell. The concerts were highly enjoyed 


by those present 


A recital by advanced pupils of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School was given in Faelten Hall, last Saturday evening 
The program, which was a very interesting one, was per 
formed in an admirable manner throughout and elicited 
much well merited applause. Those taking part were Miss 
Susie A. Crane, Mapleton, Ia.; Miss Etta Gallison, Bos 
ton; Miss Susie L. Milliken, Boston; Miss A. Geneva 
Weitze, Cambridge, and Miss Ethel A. Stone, Marlboro, 
accompanied by Carl Faelten. 

Van Veachton Rogers played in Wilkesbarre last week, 
eliciting much applause and for his 
playing, as is invariably the case wherever he appears as 


soloist. 


high compliments 


Thomas Ryan has prepared a volume of personal rem 
iniscences, which is soon to be published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., of New York. 

The second concert of the municipal series was given in 
Haverhill, the program being given by James W. Hill and 
Caroline Gardner Clarke. The critic of one of the Haver 
hill evening papers says: 


The various numbers in Mr. Hill’s organ recital were played in a 


manner pleasing to the most cultivated ear, showing his power of 


interpreting even the most difficult work of the masters of musical 


composition. The seven numbers that he gave, covering a wide 
range of classical music, were all warmly applauded 

The other six numbers on the program were given by Miss Clarke 
This was her fourth appearance before a Haverhill audience. The 


last time she was here was on the occasion of Mr. Hill’s third 
chamber concert, given recently, when she charmed a most critical 
audience in her rendering of Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Gar 
den.” Last night Miss Clarke’s strong and clear soprano voice 


well, 


“Angels Ever 


filled the larger space of the auditorium equally winning for 


her generous rounds of applause. Her opening piece 


Bright and Fair,” won her hearers at the outset, and their apprecia 
tion was further increased as the successive numbers were given 
ne of the most delightful being the little ng of Mrs. Rogers’ 
“Clover Blossoms,” while her rendering of ‘“The Lost Chord” seemed 
to lend a new charm to this ever favorite song 

A note of acknowledgment was appended to the program f the 
fact that these concerts are made possible by the kindness of the 


Ensemble, Beethoven, Orpheus and Junior musical clubs and many 
public spirited gentlemen 

George W. Copeland, Jr., Boston; Alfred Di Pesa, Bos 
ton; Albert Wier, Roxbury; Miss Lida Love, Frankfort 
Ind.; Miss Agnes Gardner Eyre, Ortonville, Minn.; Miss 
Elizabeth Hanson, Fall River, Mass., and Miss Marie 
Treat, Lancaster, N. Y., are the students of the advanced 
classes who will take part in-the recital at the New Eng- 


land Conservatory of Music on March 1. 


New England Notes. 


Anthony Colby Burpee, of New London, N. H., is 
celebrating the completion of sixty-five years of continu- 
ous service as a singer in the choir of the Baptist Church 

A song recital given by Miss Harriet Howe Johnson, 
assisted by Miss Mildred A. E. Camp, soprano; Miss 
Emma B. Elmer, alto; Miss Miriam C. Griswold, con- 
tralto, and Mrs. S. H. Cornwall, accompanist, in Jewell 
Hall, Hartford, Conn., 
taxed the capacity of the hall. 

The Andover (Mass.) pupils of Miss Kate S. Pike de- 
lighted a large audience at the November Club House by 
their clever piano playing. 

Mrs. A. W. Hall, soprano, of Meriden, Conn., and Miss 
Georgia Whittaker, contralto, of Wallingford, have ac- 
cepted engagements in the Centre Church, of Meriden 
for the coming year. 


was enjoyed by an audience that 


The ladies of the Current Events Club entertained their 
friends at the house of Mrs. D. Arthur Brown, Concord 
N. H. 

The Holyoke (Mass.) 
rangements for a musical festival on April 14 and 15, with 
an afternoon performance on April 15. The Boston 
Festival Orchestra, of forty men, will furnish the music, 


Choral Society has made ar- 


THE CLAVIER COMPANY PIANO SCHOOL. 


We beg to inform the public that at the Annual Meeting of the stock- 
holders of The Virgil Practice Clavier Company, held February 15, 1899, 
the following directors were elected for the ensuing year: Edward M. 
Bowman, Almon K. Virgil, Dr. William Mason, Sumner Salter and 
Mr. Bowman was subsequently elected President, Mr. 
Salter Treasurer and Mr. White Secretary. Your atttention is further 
invited to the fact that Mr. A. K. Virgil has returned from Europe, where 
he has been introducing the Clavier and Clavier Method with distinguished 
success, and that he will remain in this country and devote himself to teach- 
ing, lecturing and generally promoting the interests of the Virgil Practice 


Arthur White. 


Clavier Company. 





Company). 


This Company will establish a PIANO SCHOOL, based upon the 
principles of the Clavier Method, to be known as The Clavier Company 
Piano School, which institution will be under the personal supervision 
and direction of Mr. A. 
aminations and enrollment Friday, March 31, and Saturday, April 1, and 
will commence Monday, April 3. 


The school will be opened for free ex- 


K. Virgil. 


Special attention will be given to the Preparation of Teachers. 


The Foundation Exercises in Pianoforte Playing, by A. K. Virgil, 
will be furnished to the trade and public by the publishers (The Clavier 


A new work entitled ‘‘ Physical and Gymnastic Exercises Specially Adapted to Piano Playing,’’ including among other things 


the Preliminary Table exercises in full (never before published), can also be obtained from the Company. 


Price, 25 cents. 


The School will be at present located in the Clavier Building, 26 West 15th St., New York City. 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., Arthur White, Secretary. 


For further particulars address 
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and the soloists are Miss Sara Anderson, soprano; Miss 
Jeanette Spencer, contralto; Miss Lohbeeler, soprano; 
Evan Williams, tenor; Myron W. Whitney, Jr., bass, and 
Ericsson Bushnell, bass. 

The Keene (N. H.) Music Club observed gentlemen's 
night at the residence of A. T. Batchelder, Court street. 

A recital was given in Academy Hall, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., by pupils of Mrs. Anna Spencer Frost, assisted by 
Miss Alice Hall, Helen A. Boynton, E. A. Silsby and 
Professor Pickells, accompanist. 

At the concert given by the choir of the Universalist 
Church, Gardiner, Me., the following took part in the 
program: Mrs. A. W. Case, Georgia Clark, George 
Hawes, J. W. Beck, Miss Mathews and the Misses Bean. 

The choir of Beulah Chapel gave a concert at the 
church in Willimansett, Mass. The program consisted of 
Miss Marion McGowan, vocal solos by 


piano solos by 
Thomas W ords- 


Miss Lizzie McUVavitt, Mrs. Rowley, 
worth, Dr. F. A. Mead, Eugene Ufford, Harold Rowley, 
William Decker and Cecil Berard; duets by Miss Mc- 
Davitt and Miss Mabel Berard, a trio by Mr. and Mrs. 
Beech and Miss Rowley, a violin solo by Professor Raw 
ley, and several choruses by the choir 

Mrs. C. M. Clark gave a musicale at her home, 349 Dut- 
ton street, Lowell, Mass. The singers included some ot 
the best in the city. They were Joseph W. Leach, Mr 
Stowers, John Marren and Fred Pierrepont Shaw, and 
Misses Cooke and Gracie Clifford and the hostess. 

The Congregational Church Society oi Bradiord, Vt., 
has secured the services of Miss Georgia L. Erwin as or- 
ganist. Miss Erwin is said to be a fine musician, who will 
capably fill the position for which she has been engaged. 

The Newburyport (Mass.) Choral Union has in prep 
aration “Elijah,” which will be given April Ig. 

George G. Marble gave the first pupils’ musicale of the 
season at his studio in Yost’s Block, Meriden, Conn., it 
being one of a series of five that will be given monthly. 

The Western Maine Musical Association was organized 
February 18 in the office of Ardon W. Coombs, Portland, 
Me., with the following charter members: Edward A 
Noyes, Albert S. Woodman, Frederick E. Boothby, John 
M. Gould and Ardon W. Coombs, of Portland; Stephen C 
Whitmore, of Brunswick, and Irving F. True, of Yarmouth. 
Mr. Coombs acted as chairman of the meeting, and Mr 
Woodman as clerk. The following were elected additional 
charter members: W. O. Fuller, Jr., of Rockland; Murray 
B. Watson, of Auburn; H. L. Horne, of Norway; Arthur 
L. Varney, of Bethel, and John S. Hyde, of Bath. The 
following officers were elected: President, Edward A 
Noyes; vice-president, Murray B. Watson; clerk, Albert 
S. Woodman; treasurer, John M. Gould; musical director, 
William R. Chapman; executive committee, Frederick E 
Boothby, Stephen C. Whitmore, Albert S. Woodman, H 
L. Howe, Edward A. Noyes. 

A social gathering was held at Mrs. ( 
at which Winthrop Whitney sang several 


R. Whitney's 
Friendship, Me., 
solos, accompanied by Miss Danforth as organist 

A musicale that was given in Mount Hope Hall, Fall 
River, Mass., Saturday afternoon, under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, was well attended. 

The Philharmonic Club of Rutland, Vt., held a public 
meeting, when the Philharmonic Orchestra, Miss Ross, 
Miss Sedileau, Mr. Paige and Mr. Sargeant, Mrs. J. D. 
Rowell, Mrs. T. W. Moloney, Mrs Meldon, Miss C. A 
Kilburn, Mrs. S. E. McIntyre, Dr. H. A. Francisco, Mrs 
H. A. Harman, Mr. McDonough and Mr. Whittier took 


part. 


Courtney Studio Musicals. 


Another of Mme. Louise Gage Courtney’s “Per 


Gradus” pupils’ evenings occurred last night at her Car 


negie Hall studio. 


Opera, 





' g DIRECTION: 


he VICTOR THRANE, 


» Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATI-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


Madame Meysenheym’s Operatic Concert. 


*UMING here a stranger with the last Maplesonian 
fe venture, Madame Cornelie Meysenheym has in this 
short space of time built up a clientele as a teacher oi 
which she may well be proud. What these young tolk 
have acomplished in a winter or two, under the intelligent 
guidance oi an experienced operatic artist of the highest 
rank (slie was court singer at Munich and Amsterdam) 
was dew: onstrated at Carnegie Lyceum last Friday even 
ing, 'u @ program ol twelve numbers, taking the lorm ol 
a song recital and scenes trom opera. 

Let it at the outset be stated that this was no amateur 
ish atiair—iar from it. here was a snap, readiness oi 
acuion, and Charming grace Maniicst as the outcome oi an 
experienced hand behind the scenes, a teacher who was 
up in stage business, knew what she wanted and how to 
get it, aided by an uncommonly bright lot of American 
youth. Lhe program: 
Ino, Abendlied Seitiert 


Lullaby Brahms 


Sung by the following pupils: Miss Josephine Bouvier, Miss Bessie 


ballen, Miss Catherine Colwell, Miss Anna Cronin, Miss Louise 
Carroll, Miss Gussie Fisher, Miss Marie Jaeckel, Miss Blanche 
Kempner, Miss Alma Katz, Miss Jennie Lynch, Mrs. Ada Mc 
Wade, Mrs. Josie Peoples, Mrs. Grace Pease, Miss Rosalind 


Richmond, Miss Julia Sladkus, Miss Lillie de Sevrin, Miss Bes 
sie Shaw, Miss Celia Steiner 


iwo Songs 


Mattinata Post 
May Morning nen Denza 
Miss Catherine Colwell 

Duet, Crucifix ‘ secoesewes possesses Faure 
Mrs. Grace Pease and Le Roy Carner, 

scene and Aria, freischutz. ° Weber 
Otto Toaspern and 5. W. Van Schaik 

W eber 


Act IL, Freischutz 
Miss Julia Sladkus, Miss Catherime Colwell, Utto Toaspern 


Aria, The Huguenot Meyerbeer 


Miss sephine bouvier 


\ria, Tz atore Verd 
Le Roy Carner 
s » in 
Miss Rosalind RK mond 
Aria and Miserere, 1 atore Verd 
Miss Josephine Bouvier d Walter J. Foster 
Scene and Aria, Jewel Song, Faust Gounod 
Mrs, Ada Somers McWade 
Mulder 


Scene, Aria and Duet, Cavalleria Rusticana Mascagn 


Santuzza. ove Miss Julia Sladkus 
Lola ‘ .Miss Josephine Bouvier 
Miss Jennie Lynch 

Walter J. Foster 


Mother Lucia 


The opening chorus was sung tastefully, followed by 
Miss Colwell, who, though very nervous, displayed a high 
soprano voice and pretty appearance. The solemn duet 
following showed Mrs, Pease the possessor of a light 
organ, of clearness and intelligent handling; she was like 
wise a pretty picture in her black gown, and united with 
Mr. Carner, mentioned below. Mr. Toaspern sang and 
acted his “Freischiitz’ scene and aria with the facility oi 
a professional, abetted by Mr. Van Schaik’s picturesque 
Zamiel. One of the pronounced features of the evening 
was the next ‘Freischiitz” excerpt, in which Miss Sladkus 
quite covered herself with glory, Miss Colwell did herseli 
justice, and Mr. Toaspern made a hit; action and singing 
were on a high plane of excellence, and the scene was 
much enjoyed. 

Josephine Bouvier sang the page’s aria (“‘Huguenots’’) 
with such splendid effect and such artistic finish that she 
got a vociferous encore, and when this pretty maid came 
on the stage the second time, and accompanist Liebling 
began the “Geisha” song, there was a spontaneous burst 
of applause. A nice voice, with good enunciation and 
style has Mr. Carner, who sang “dl balen” (‘‘Trovatore”’) 
Miss Rosalind Richmond’s numbers had to be omitted, 


to general regret. This paper has had frequent mention 


Concerts 





33 Union Square, West, New York. 
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of the fair Rosalind, of her talent as a composer, and her 
charming personality. In the prison tower scene irom 
Trovatore’ Miss Bouvier again distinguished herseli, 
singing and acting with passion; she is a little artist. Mr 
Foster's tenor voice rang out (from a dry-goods-box-lik« 
tower) with excellent effect 

Another pronounced success was Mrs. Ada Somers M« 
Wade, who sang, looked and acted the part in the “Faust 
periection. Her high b, and 


Jewel Song well-nigh to 
A colora 


indeed all her vocalization, was clear and true 
ture leggiero soprano is Mrs. Josie Peoples, possessing 
some amazing high notes, C and F, for example. It was a 
brilliant periormance 

The closing number, from 


feeling and spirit 


Cavalleria,” was sung and 


acted with much by Misses Sladkus, 


Bouvier, Lynch and Mr. Foster, and was again convincing 


proof of Madame Meysenheym’s capabilities as a teacher 
of both singing and stage business 
The young singers were all presented with flowers in 


abundance 
Max Liebling played the accompaniments 


The British Guards’ Band. 


Dan GoOprREY AND HIs ORGANIZATION TO 


YorK Next SATURDAY. 


LIEUTENANT 
Reach NEW 


HARLES A, E. HARRISS, manager oi Lieutenant 
Dan Godirey and England’s famous British Guards 
Band, informs us that they will arrive in New York next 
Saturday on the Lucania. The band will at once proceed 
to Washington city, where, next Tuesday atternoon, a pe 
formance will be given at the White House. This is a 
the distinguished bandmaster and 


mark of respect which 
his men wish to pay to the President of the United States 
their concert tour through this country 

ts first appearance in New York 


on the eve ¢ 

rhe band will make 
the night of March 25, under the auspices of the Seventh 
in the Seventh 


Regiment, in an international performanc« 
Regiment armory. Captain F. G. Landon, who is looking 
after the preliminary details, says the event will be brill- 


iant and one long to be remembered. This band is, as is 


well known, second to no military band in Europe, and 
Lieutenant Dan Godfrey is one of the most distinguished 
band leaders of the day. This organization will, as has 
already been announced in THE Musica. Courier, make 
a tour through the United States under the management 
of Charles A. E. Harriss. The high reputation of the 
band has preceded it, and the engagement promises to be 


very succesful 


Drew Donaldson, Mezzo-Soprano. 

This singer has a big, flexible and true mezzo-soprano 
organ of unusual range, but preserving the real mezzo 
quality. She recently sang for a representative of this 
My Heart I Gave 


many another 


paper Ludwig Englander’s waltz song 
You,” 


and in most brilliant style Like 
superior singer, she is a pupil of 


Parson Pric« 


Natalie Duan. 


The charming young artist, who combines in her per 


sonality a beautiful voice, superior method and piquant 
appearance, 1S singing Itrequently this season Some time 


ago she sang at a Manuscript Society private meeting 


when the following appeared in a daily pape 

“The fourth private meeting of the Manuscript Society 
was held at Assembly Hall Thursday evening a ae 
Hawley’s songs ‘Greetings, “The Nightingale and the 
Rose,’ ‘Were I a Star,’ were sung acceptably by Miss 
Natalie Dunn to Mr. Hawley’s accompaniment.”—New 


York Commercial Advertiser 
ORATORIO, CONCERT aa. 


W M . H . SONG RECITALS. 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV 


HINRIGHS, 


with the National Conservatory. Formerly 
Conductor of National Opera Company 
Director of Hinrichs Opera ompany. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Prepares and finishes for CONCERT AND OPERA 
145 East 62d Street, New Vork. 
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6 E. I7 St., 
NEW YORK. 








» MARTHA MINER, 


SOPRANO. 


Inquire at Leading Agents. 


29 East 46th Street, New York. 














William L. Tomlins’ Lecture. 


HE St. Bartholomew Lyceum, No. 207 East Forty- 
second street, contained at attentive audience last 
Wednesday night, when William L. Tomlins delivered his 
lecture entitled “The Influence of Music in School Edu- 
cation; or, A Plea for More Advanced Music Work in 
the Schools.’ This lecture was one of the course of free 
lectures provided by the Board of Education of New York. 
Mr. Tomlins has long enjoyed a high reputation as a 
lecturer on music and an educator. For the past twenty 
years he has taught tens of thousands of children of all 
ages and various conditions to sing. As the director oi 
the Apollo Club, of Chicago, he did a valuable educative 
work in that city during his service of twenty-three years. 
That work he now seeks to expand and to nationalize. 
In pursuance of plans he formed some time ago, Mr. 
Tomlins has come to New York to prosecute his work. 
Mr. Tomlins’ lecture last Wednesday night was the 
first one of a course he purposes to give in New York. 
He held the exclusive attention of his hearers for more 
than an hour, and was often interrupted by applause. His 
plea was eloquent, and his elucidation of the subject mas- 
terly. He told the audience many truths touching the 
influence of music which were doubtless new to many, 
and gave apposite illustrations at the piano. His lecture 
in full will be published in an early issue of THE MusicaL 
CouRIER. 
When Mr. Tomlins had concluded his lecture many per- 
sons congratulated him and requested him to repeat it. 


The Busy Kaltenborn Quartet. 


None of our local organizations is as busy as this popu- 
lar quartet, which is doing such excellent work. Last Sun- 
day the quartet played two engagements and Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday in Chambersburg, Pa., Balti- 
more, Md., and Williamstown, Mass., respectively, return- 
ing Friday morning to fill an engagement in Brooklyn in 
the afternoon and Saturday evening. Next Sunday they 
play in Brooklyn again, and on Monday make their second 
appearance with the Orange Mendelssohn Union, having 
played there February 13. On Thursday evening, the gth, 
Mr. Kaltenborn and Mr. Beyer-Hané will be the soloists 
at the glee club concert at Teachers’ College, and on April 
6 and May 11 they will give their third season’s chamber 
music recitals at the college. On March 15 and 24 and 
\pril 7 the quartet will give its second series of chamber 
concerts at Englewood, N. J., where, on February 7, they 
met with great success at the choral concert. 

On March 14 they give their third and last subscription 
concert at Carnegie Hall, and on March 23 will be heard 
at Heinrich Meyn’s recital at Mendelssohn Hall. On May 
17 they are engaged to play at the Music Teachers’ Festival 
in New Haven. Last Friday evening the quartet gave its 
second of the series of four concerts at Elizabeth, N. J., 
to a large and fashionable audience, scoring its usual hit. 
[he remaining two will be on March 25 and April 15. 

On March 31 Mr. Kaltenborn will be the soloist at the 
concert given by the Working Girls’ Association. 


Benfey and Dahm-Petersen. 


At the Ithaca Lyceum Theatre last week these artists 
collaborated, and what was said of the event appears ap- 
pended, an excerpt from the Daily News: 

People who heard Ida Benfey read “The Tale of Two Cities” at 
the Lyceum last evening enjoyed a rare treat. Her power of pose, 
which some of our greatest actors lack, alone demonstrates that 
she is a finished artist; her ability to carry her audience spell- 
bound, as though influenced by some magnetic power, is wonder- 
ful in its endurance, and her unexaggerated characterization is in 
itself a strong feature in her excellent production. Benfey does not 
the power of elocution, but has a rare 
power of carrying her theme until it becomes the 
prominent feature of her work, in that way placing theme first, 
gesture second, and thus rendering exaggerated impersonation un- 
necessary. Mr. Dahm-Petersen deserves only the best of mention 
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ior the very artistic work he did last evening. Never before has 
he sung in better voice, nor more thoroughly convinced his critical 
auditors that he has great command of the art of voice culture. 
His tones, in his songs, were rich and pure, and he sang with tact 
and expression, which showed that he had full control of the very 
classic and difficult, though sweet and harmonious, productions, 
that he rendered. 

Besides Rosenthal, who has been booked by Mr. Dahm- 
Petersen for Ithaca, Syracuse, Utica and Binghamton, he 
is at present negotiating with Godfrey’s British Guards’ 
Band for Cortland and Ithaca. An enterprising man is this 
Dahm-Petersen! 

Sally F. Akers’ Recital. 

At the house of Mrs. John Ames Mitchell, of West 
Forty-sixth street, the delightful young soprano gave this 
program last Tuesday P. M.: 





Vialiie COMER cc cccccccccccccccccceccccccccccccccccessoccccoesess Bizet 
TING 5c .chcacncieaddasonovesedeunesecveveepeetucson Chaminade 
WD BIDE, cc cc cnccccsccsccccesccccccisccesecceccceses Paderewski 
Klinge, Klinge mein Pandero...........-.+seeeeeeeeeeeeeene Rubinstein 
Tho BGet te Che BG. .cccccccccccccccccccccesccccceseccssescooed Akers 
EE “55 cndade. di<apgtensansadvaercecreesenacwunanesd bens beoean Akers 
SN Mas cccsn ccc cnavessebesscersoorceventnestacnseon Hastings 
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Kate Douglas Wiggin 

Accompanied by the composer. 
Les Trois Serpentes, 
Les Voix du Réve, 
L’oiseau Bleu, 
My True Love Lies Asleep.............+++--++-++..Margaret R. Lang 
Were I a Prince Egyptiat........ccccccccccccccccccccvcsecees 
- Miss Akers, quite recovered from recent illness, sang 
with much spirit, artistic finish, and in most effective 
fashion. Her voice is developing greatly since her recital 
at Sherry’s, two seasons ago. Her German as well as 
French diction are both admirable, and her English is 
simply ideal. It is not too much to say that her own 
songs, “The Moth in the Night” and the dramatic ballad, 
“Belshazzar,” were of intense interest; the former is of 
graceful facture, with a somewhat complicated rhythm, 
and the latter a most dramatic setting of the Bible story 
of the boastful Belshazzar. Marguerite Hall and Mr. 
Bispham have both taken warm interest in these MSS. 
songs, which are of musicianly structure, with some alto- 
gether new effects. Mrs. Charles B. Foote was at the 
piano. The charming singer was much applauded, and 
the handsome house was in festal attire, among those 
present being Mrs. Edward D. Adams, Mrs. E. C. Bene- 
dict, Mrs. F. H. Bosworth, Mrs. W. D. Buchanan, Mrs. 
Walter Cook, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Mrs. Charles B. 
Foote, Mrs. David H. Greer, Mrs. J. Warren Goddard, 
Mrs. F. S. Hastings, Mrs. John Ames Mitchell, Mrs. C. 
M. Raymond, Mrs. George C. Riggs, Mrs. Henry C. 
Valentine and Mrs. Edward Winslow. 

A Musical Definition. 

Decision No. 20,679 of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue conveys the valuable information that “piano 
playing by one person or music furnished by an orchestrion 
or music box does not constitute a concert in the usual 
definition of the word ‘concert.’’’ This is a modification 
of another decision which required owners of saloons 
where concerts were given to attract patrons to pay a spe- 
cial tax under the war revenue act. 

An Iateresting Experiment. 


As an outcome of the series of lecture musicales 
“The Emotional Content of Music,” given by Gustav L. 
Becker, at his home, 70 West Ninety-fifth street, this win- 
ter, an experiment of some interest will be tried there on 
Friday night next. A number of compositions for piano, 
violin and voice will be given without title or comment, 
the hearers noting in words upon paper the impressions 
received by them through the sound. 

There will be no attempt at detail, the hearers being 
asked only to denote the emotion that seems to him to char- 
acterize the composition. The guests have been chosen 
very carefully, and it is hoped that a comparison of the 
papers may give results of practical value. 


She Is so Fair 


Contes de Fées............0+0d Augusta Holmés 


on 


(CLEMENTINE) 


DE VERE 


SOPRANO. 7 
Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Address: Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, City, 
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Eugenia Castellano’s Concert. 
UGENIA CASTELLANO, the Lrilliant young pian 
ist, assisted by Enrico Mario Scognamillo, the 
violoncellist, gave a highly enjoyable concert in Knabe 


Hall, Tuesday of last week. This well chosen program 

was gone through: 

Eva sachhadcodbbuentsesiaidnbetnnrs .. Rubinsteir 
Piano and ‘cello 


. Bach-Liszt 
..» Handel-Cesi 
-+eeeee-9Carlatti-Cesi 


lreludium und fugue.. 
Gavotta variata (1685-1759)... 
Sonata (1685-1757).....-.e.eseee. , 


EE ES ree Sgambati 
Rhapsodie No. 2, op. 79..... .. Brahms 
Ee OE ok oe i icadeaeatdededesasusres -Chopin 
nN eT NOs ca cdnedebeoesadetuetdats ..-Chopin 
I, Ge Bae CE os odcccccvcdccncvdcsoscouvct< occoscdeae 
I MO cn apatonestbeonee P Scognamillo 
See GE 3 DINING. 5 cdnccccdevenensesesesasececiensascle 
PT Cstticucnct seMeesnbekatinddeneeéaruesadeneeenaneuate Braga 

idhddeb thine then tonenns Liszt 


Second Polonaise...... 

Madame Castellano was in excellent form, playing better 
than she has played in public this season. Her finesse, bril- 
liancy and verve were noticeable, and her good taste was 
at all times apparent. She caught her audience before she 
had finished her first number, and all her efforts that fol 
lowed were applauded generously and sincerely. 

Scognamillo, the violoncellist, seems a favorite 
audiences. He is deeply in earnest when he plays and 
strives to get the best effects that a good technic and 
musicianship can secure. ‘Melodie Plaintive,” his own 
composition, was played with feeling, and proved one of 
the most effective of his numbers. 


with 


Froehlichs for Europe. 

Mrs. and young Mr. Froehlich, wife and son of the well- 
known Prof. Severin Froehlich, director of the music 
school at 2117 Madison avenue, and violinist for many 
years past in the Philharmonic Society, left last week for 
Europe, where they will remain for some time. 

Farrell, of Leavenworth. 

Joseph A. Farrell, assisted by Miss Jean Bowersock, 
violinist; C. A. Preyer, pianist and accompanist, and G 
B. Penny, organist, gave a song recital in the course of 


ten educational entertainments, at the University of 
Kansas, at Lawrence, where he is teacher of voice. The 
program ranged from Scarlatti to Brahms, and was 


handsomely gotten up, with the text complete, &c 


Miss McDonald. 

A former pupil of Carpi, of Chicago, this tall and hand- 
some young woman has recently come here. She possesses 
a soprano voice, and last week made the acquaintance of 
Henry Wolfsohn, W. J. Henderson and F. W. Riesberg 
She sang Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” and a song dedicated to 
Francis Fischer Powers, “Thou Art My Queen,” by 
Blackstock, in the latter instance playing her own accom- 
paniment very ably. 

ANTED—Position as violin teacher in Eastern col- 
W lege by a man of ten years’ experience, pupil of 
Petri and Ysaye. Can furnish 
tions. Address S. F. C., Musicat Courter, New York 


first-class recommenda 


> 
MUSICIAN (lady) of superior acquirements, having 
studied three years in Vienna with Leschetizky and 
holding high credentials, will accept a position as teacher 
in some worthy musical institution or private school, and 


a limited number of earnest private pupils. Address 
“Musician,” care Anglo-Austrian Bank, Vienna 
LEOPOLD —== 


ADDRESS : 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 


meee J. D. A. TRIPP, 


Canada’s Premier Pianist. 
For CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


Dates and Terms addrses 
Rooms !2 to (4, Odd Fellows Building, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


ION A. 


JACKSON, 











or HOTEL SAVOY, NEW YORK. | TENOR 








Janua CHARLOTTE 
A] | Oratorio, Recital Concert. 
to June MANAGEMENT OF 
“= 9 a W. W. THOMAS 
Santa Cruz and Salinas, Cal., March 8; San Jose, Cal., March 9; penta 
San francisco, Cai.. March 10 and 11; Fresno, Cal., March 12; 503-304 Carsegie Hall. 
venters ond Santa Barbara, Cal., March 13; Los Angeles, Cal., 
SOPRANO. ler a 





324W.56th St., New York. 





GENERAL OFFICE: ASTOR COURT, NEW YORK. Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Street, New York. 
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Castle Square Opera Company. 


| gee night’s production of Offenbach’s “Grand 
Duchess” was hardly up to the general standard 
established at the American Theatre. However, it gives 
several of the principal singers a rest, and we may expect 
a good production of “Rigoletto” next week. This is the 


cast: 

The Grand Duchess Lizzie MacNichol 
Wanda Gertrude Quinlan 
BRE cso > Maude Lambert 
Olga Rita Harrington 
Prince Paul , Frank Moulan 
General Boum Henry Norman 
Baron Puck Raymond Hitchcock 
Baron Grog ...-Charles Scribner 
PERE cccccs , Clinton Elder 
Nepomuc ° Frank Ranney 


George Hamlin’s Strauss Recital. 

George Hamlin has been again delighting the music 
lovers of Chicago with his Strauss recital This success 
was greater even than that of his first appearance, and the 
newspapers vied with one another in sounding his praises. 
Efforts are making to induce Mr. Hamlin to give one of 
his Strauss recitals in New York. Below are reproduced 
some oi the criticisms which appeared in the more promi- 


nent of the Chicago newspapers: 



































Mr. Har ast night gave his second recital of the songs of 
Richard Strauss Not n was the ubject matter charming, but 
its expression was adequate to all but the most hypercritical sense 

Without drawing t broad conclusion from the character of 

e work of Str ss t far given to us in Chicago, it may be 

fe said that his interests are decidedly objective What is the 

e structure it I gimation we can not more than inier. 
ile i till a very young man e has mastered the im of his 

t, and he has preserved a esome mental interest in things 

elf. If among Strauss’ potentials is that knowledge 
e sovl, whi s the inspiration of the highest art, and that 
n > la et C none w i $ place 
g e immortals 
f r. Har rendering of the song ast nig can be 
aid in praise. It 1 j conjun 1 t I and the 
il t ] r i sincere, as are the ng He 
i not n er ¢ ere not there, but apprehended 
eir art nte x it € e genera 
j r Phe t 
The econd of Georg I S g " give 
Univers Ha e | Ar ] ling t evening, before i 

idience wil atte t 2 wing intere nm the rk I 

r ( npose A the pre 

ca numbe 8 were of a kir lisplay | 

€ r tilit i C nd singular ig e gras{ 

j | H i est, al ng r ari 
ngs i cet & t even more his cred 
l ke hi work € e and ex 
ve of the my r purpose rather thar any dis 
calisr wT r it \ word ne aid a 
r ngs ke 
Str c are € wedded, is 
cia equ j | ther a mpliment M Hamlin than 
erwise at t ier nterested if m 
f rs € anner of eir product 

nd of the fa these remarka pe er f 

ng writing € ca t i The < « a m is fr i] 

As 1 ft lest t but “ te € 

ear f e matter. 5 mbers a wi 

trange gees g. Ww ed eber 

ein Hauy with i fled passion imm, mein 
Herz ist kalt with its pathetic note of despair Dahlia” and 

Ce a” are rks of a writer who has, above all else, the faculty 

f making aptly and r ly expressive of moods and phases 
f ex r I ec f y re ¢€ red, one f them Ach, 
weh mir unglueck ftem \ I ig a istance of Strauss’ ay 
tude in gaining effects by suggestion The accompaniments play 
un important part in all this work, of and these were admir 
ably treated by Mrs. Skeltor rhe Record 


Mme. Emma Roderick’s Musicale. 


A very interesting morning musicale was given by Mme. 
Emma Roderick for her pupils on February 19 at her resi 


dence. A fine program was presented by her pupils, Miss 
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Dorothy Parkhurst, Miss Ernestine Orton, Miss Margaret 
Whicher, Miss Bessie Barden, Mrs. Amy Faulkner and 
Miss Florence Pilbean, assisted by Mrs. Elizabeth Wolcott 
McMullen, pianist, of Rochester, who was a guest of Mme 
Roderick, and whose playing was warmly applauded. 


Richard Burmeister. 


Richard Burmeister will give his second recital next Sun- 
day afternoon, at 4 o'clock, at Scottish Rite Hall, which, 
at the same time, will be the fourth faculty concert of the 
Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 

Mrs. Morris Black, a contralto, will assist and sing some 
of Burmeister’s and some French songs. 

The piéce de résistance of the program will be the Son- 
ata in B minor (Liszt), played by Burmeister, one of the 
most eminent Liszt pupils. How the first performance of 
this sonata in Berlin by Hans von Biilow stirred up the 
then ultra-conservative capital of Prussia, and how the 
war against all “Zukunfts-musik” raged at that time in all 
Germany comes out delightfully through the just pub- 
lished correspondence between the two foremost witnesses 
and copartners of the fight, Liszt and Bilow. Here is 
the program in full: 

Sonata for piano and violin, in A minor, op. 47 ...++-- Beethoven 
Dedicated to C. Kreutzer 
(First movement.) 
Messrs. R. Burmeister and Emil Gramm 


L’sclave 


Les baisers sont des fleurs Fontenailles 


Pensée d’automne. ° Massenet 
Mrs. Morris Black 
Sonata in B minor... nese bese Liszt 
Dedicated to Robert Schumann 

R. Burmeister. 
Canzonetta ove . Sitt 
Vito = , , Popper 
Leo Tausig 
Three Songs eee 3urmeister 

Atlas. Hafisa. Frag’nicht 
Mrs. Morris Black. 

Isolde’s Liebestod. Finale from Tristan and Isolde Wagner 

R. Burmeister 


Beresford. 
No singer on the concert stage this season has met with 
a more generous reception from the public than this ster- 
ling artist. He has been universally successful, and in 
many cities his singing has aroused a genuine furore, as 


the iollowing notices testily: 

Beresford gave us a dramatic and untraditional rendering of 
“Honor and Arms,” the pet of all the bassos from the budding 
of baritones. Beresford was trucu 





amateur profundo to the greate 
ent and perhaps some might say t theatrical for an oratorio 
excerpt. I confess 1 liked it and should like to hear him do it again 
It was vigorous and suggestive of the fact that Harapha did indeed 
e so pretended, and that is 





scorn such a foe,” or, rather, t 
surely what the composer meant. Beresford was recalled and re 


in. He sang Rosse’s “Refractory Monk,”’ and gave such 





uous performance that his return was instantly demanded 
Then he sang Shield’s old “English Cavalier,” and then they let him 
go. There is a man, and there is an artist, and the sooner he re 
turns to Elmira the better the music lovers will like it.—Elmira 
(N. Y.) Gazette 


Mr. Beresford made a very decided hit in his rendition of Han 
del’s “Honor and Arms,” from “Samson He possesses a dee] 
musical voice, which he handles with great taste and marvelous 
execution. As an encore he gave the Bedouin Love Song” in a 
genuinely artistic manner.—Rochester (N. Y.) Herald. 

As soloists the singers were, if possible, more enjoyable, and in 
the second part of the program every number was encored. Mr 
} 


Beresford, already a favorite here, rather winning the honors of th« 


evening, he being recalled for a double encore.—Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Journal 

Mr. Bertsford’s big musical bass voice filled the Opera House 
vithout effort on the part of the singer, and with his dramatic 
powers gained him favor from all and placed him in the foremost 
ranks of bassos heard in St. John. .He sang splendidly in “She 
Alone Charmeth My Sadness,” by Gounod, and the heartiest kind 
of encore was given the artist Then he sang a sea-song, “The 
Sailor's Yarn.” In another way it showed his capabilities and ce 
mented the laudatory opinion expressed by the audience for his 
first number.—St. John (N. B.) Daily Telegraph, January 30, 1899 


Miss Ida Simmons. 


This well equipped and talented young pianist, one ol 
Oscar Raif’s favorite pupils, has won an enviable plac« 
among the woman pianists of this country. Her work 
with the Helmont Concert Company on its tour through 
the West received the warm commendation of crtitics and 
audiences. This tour covered about 10,000 miles, and Miss 
Simmons visited all the important towns in the West 
Below are some of the press notices she received 


Simmons is an exponent of the Raif method. Her technic 
prilliant and her tone beautiful.—Los Angeles Herald 


Miss Simmons played with fine expression and delicate touch 
lhe Chopin Sonata in B flat minor gained her a warm recall. Miss 
Simmons has a lovely face and a willowy, graceful figure, rendering 
er a most pleasing individual on the stage Los Angeles Herald 

Che juvenile Paganini is very ably supported by Miss Ida Sim 

ons, a good pianist, whose readings, especially of Chopin, even 
while Rosenthal still reverberates in the air, are scholarly and sub 
ective The lady plays more like a man than a woman. She even 
ndulges in graceful modulations from the key of one piece to the 
tonality of its successor, a trick few feminine pianists dare indulge 
Besides a fine technical finish she interprets with intelligence and 
taste —H. M. Bostworth in San Francisco Examiner 








Herr Scharwenka’s Health. 
BERLIN, Monday 
| HAVE made inquiries in reference to Xaver Schar 
wenka. I find that he did not wish to fill his engage 
ment in America, and made as excuse an imaginary 
illness. 

The Herald announced on February 21 last that, accord 
ing to a letter received in this city, the pianist had suffered 
a paralytic stroke in Berlin. It was said that among his 
future engagements he had intended to come over to the 
United States to hold the annual examinations at Hardin 
College, in Mexico, Mo. He was to fill this engagement 
for five years to come.—New York Herald cable, Feb 
ruary 28 


Miss Martha Miner at Brooklya Institute. 
Martha Miner has been engaged by the Brooklyn Insti 
tute to sing on March 21 “In a Persian Garden.” Besides 
this she has several other good engagements in March, of 

which more will be told later. 


Lilian Carlismith. 

Lilian Carllsmith, whose fine contralto voice is well 
known in musical circles, and whose success has been 
so pronounced wherever she has sung, has been engaged 
by the Tremont Choral Association to sing on March 2. 
On the goth she is to sing in Cleveland, roth in Buffalo, 12th 
in Newark, and in New York the 19th and 24th 


Stella Hadden Alexander's Tour. 


1 


A recital tour, under the Wolfsohn Bureau direction, is 
being arranged for a period covering from April 15 to May 
15. The first biennial meeting of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs occurs in St. Louis early in May, and as 
Mrs. Alexander is one of the directors of the Eastern sec 
tion she will attend 


Alberto Jonas. 

Alberto Jonas has been playing with much success in 
many of the large cities, where several of his own com- 
positions have been received with great applause, notably 
in Boston, Baltimore, Syracuse, Allentown, Pa., and 
Williamsport, Pa. The “Northern Dances” and “Fantasie 
stuck” made immediate successes wherever Mr. Jonas 
played, and he was requested to add them to his programs. 

\ couple of press notices are reproduced, in part, as fol 
iOWS: 

Although Mr. Jonas’ reputation as a master pianist was known to 
omparatively few in the audience, it did not take him long to estab 
lish himself as an artist of the highest merit. His technic gave evi 


] ; , 7 " st , 
dence of faultlessness, his interpretation an intelligence that all! 


could appreciate, while elegance and grace characterized his every 


no umt , 
movement. Every number was loudly applauded. By request Mr 


Jonas played three of his compositions, entitled “Three Northern 
Dances.”"—Williamsport Gazette and Bulletin 
isso NEw ‘sso 


EASTER MUSIC. 


ANTHEMS. 
BARTLETT, J. C,—10,270. “O Day of Love Eternal.” Hymn- 





anthem. Soprano or Tenor , - ovececcoces 1 
; Solo obligato, mixed « rus and violin obligato ‘ 
DULCKEN, FERDINAND Q.—10,26: “Christ the Lord Is 
Risen Again” . : seee evecocsee 10 
Hymn-anthem for Mixed Chorus. . 
KLEIN, BRUNO OSCAR.—10,201. “Christ the Lord Is Risen 
To-day epeece ; ccvccce ccecccces +12 
Anthem for Soprano Solo and Mixed Chorus 
MARZO, EDUARDO.—10,272. “Alleluia! Hearts and Voices 
Heavenward Raise’’.... oneee ecccccccs, 036 
Anthem for Tenor Solo and Mixed Chorus 
READ, ANGELO M.—10,245. “Triumphal Hymn”.............. -10 
Hymn-anthem for Mixed Chorus 
SCHNECKER, P. A.—10,268 Sing With All the Sons of 
Glory” ; ° -16 
Anthem for Bass Solo and Mixed Chorus 
SIMPER, CALEB.—10,255. “And Behold There Was a Great 
Earthquake” .. . ° oe0s ‘ wesoccece coe §=0OB 
or Bass and Soprano Solos and Mixed Chorus 
10,252. “The Lord Is My Strength” .o8 
Anthem for Mixed Choru 
SPENCE, WM. R.—10,258 ‘Rejoice, Rejoice on This Glad 
Day’ sevetecce of 
Anthem for Bass or Alto Solo and Mixed Chorus. 
STEVENSON FREDERICK 10,265 “Very Early in the 
Morning 7 . 1€ 
Anthem for Bass and Tenor Solos and Mixed Chorus 
CAROLS. 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN.—10,260, “Blessed Day of 
Transformation” s+ .$0.08 
rocessional Carol (voices in unison) 
MASON, W. L »,263 Raise a Joyful Strain” 08 
Carol, Mixed Chorus 
NEVIN, GEO. B.—10,248. “Christ the Lord Is Risen To-day” o8 
Carol, Mixed Chorus 
249 ‘Rejoice, the Lord Is King 0s 
Carol, Mixed Chorus 
SMITH, GERRI 10,273. “A Rhyme Rhyme, for Easter 
Time” o8 
Carol in Unison 
274 Let the Merry Easter Helis Ring” oo 
Car n Unison 
SPENCE, WM. R.—10,257. “Christians, Lift Your Voices” I 


Processional Carol, Mixed Chorus 


NEW CHILDREN’S EASTER SERVICE. 
NEVIN, GEO, B.—“The Light of Life’; a Children’s Easter 
Service, consisting of Hymns, Carols, Responsive Readings, 
&c eee ponnnncoatenennes $4.00 per 100 or sc. singly 
NEW CANTATA FOR CHOIRS. 
SCHNECKER, P. A.—“The Risen King Choral Cantata for 
Easter. Words by S. H. Rhodes. Simple and Melodious; 
contains no extended solos; easy of rendition by the aver 


age choir peeoocesonseesees sanded ».40 
SONGS-—-SHEEBT MUSIC. 
DRESSLER, LOUIS R.—“O Light That Breaks.” (With Vio 
lin Obligato.) High Voice in E flat; Medium Voice in (¢ 60 
FISHER, WM. ARMS.—“O, Risen Lord.” (With Violin Obli 
gato.) High Voice in E; Medium Voice in € 75 
KLEIN, BRUNO OSCAR.—“It Is Not Death to Die.” (With 
Violin Obligato.) High Voice in D.........cceecccceenees s so 
Medium Voice in B sche 75 


PUBLISHED BY 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway (18th Street.) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


> 
[ Zkis Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, 
Supervisor of Lublic Schools in Westfield, Mass.) 


Nasuua, N. H., 
S. A. Weaver, Westfield, Mass.: 

Dear Sir—lI been a subscriber to and constant 
[HE MusicaL Courier, of New York, for four 
departure in 
received as the newly in- 


February 22, 1899. 
have 
reader of 

years, and 
seemed to be so auspiciously 
augurated ‘Public School Music” department. 


never has a new its make-up 


| congratulate you on being chosen as the editor oi this 
department, and feel justified in saying that so far it has 
been a very interesting and beneficial phase ol that great 
paper, Tue MusicAL COURIER 
1 hope it will prove an incentive for supervisors to be- 
the paper, and thereby not 


subscribers to profit 


Public School Music” department, but also 


come 
only by the 
by reading the general matter, and become broader minded 
and better informed musicians E. G. Hoop 
Tuat Sweet, Pure, NATURAL TONE OF THE “CHILD VOICE.’ 
It was indeed very gratifying and pleasant to me to read 
L. Roberts’ article on the “Child Voice” in public 
I sympathize 


Prof. T. 
school singing, in THE MusiIcaL COURIER. 
greatly with him, and have myself been working for years 
to establish the pure, sweet, natural tone of the child 
in our singing. The natural of the 
voice is always sweet and pure, particularly so in children. 


voice school tone 
Anyone who is not a professional singer, or a teacher of 
voice culture, can hardly appreciate the harm that has 
been and is being done, in many of the schools throughout 
the country, by the toleration of loud singing or shouting. 
It seems very improbable, in fact almost impossible, that 
a supervisor or teacher of music should teach loud singing, 
allow it, or even countenance it in his presence. But does 
the class teacher, who rehearses the given lesson, always 
Is it 
not very often the case that the class teacher goes over the 
hurried manner, and in a don’t care spirit 


watch and insist for purity and sweetness of tone? 


lesson in a 
merely to be able to say that the lesson has been re 
hearsed? How much thought is given to the tones and 
their production? 

The louder the pupils sing, the nearer they come to 
raising the roof the better it seems to be to some teachers 
That is called “spirited singing.” It certainly is spirited 
singing, but of evil spirit. The children ruin their voices, 
their feeling of harmony, nicety and gentleness. Somt 
times it is really not intended on the part of the class 
teacher to have such dreadful singing, for not all of them 
have a taste for music, or a very sensitive, musicianly ear for 
harmony of sounds. In the teachers’ meetings everything 
is very affably agreed to, and graciously promised, when 
the supervisor tries to impress upon the minds of his 
hearers the great importance of soft tones, but after—well, 
I find that, except the class teacher loves and understands 
music—perhaps sings or plays—the results are seldom 
How can this be overcome? What can be 
requested from school boards or superintendents? Why, 
it seems to me that the easiest way out of the difficulty 
would be to ask those class teachers who love and under- 
stand singing to rehearse the music lesson, in such classes 
where music is carelessly treated. The teacher might ex- 


satisfactory. 


change talents 

Should the music lesson alone suffer from dislike, in- 
ability or want of talent and careless treatment? Do not 
whole classes very often become infected by the example 
We all know how enthusiasm in the 
Is it not 
just as true that when the pupils feel their teacher is not 


of the class teacher? 


teacher often creates response in the pupils. 


in sympathy with the music lesson they become indifferent 
to it, even if they have been good or fair in singing the 
previous year? I would very much like to hear from a 


Presenting her most 
interesting 





Copyright, Montfort, Chicago 


JENNY OSBORN, 


Artists under sole 


Mary Wood Chase, 


Pianiste, 


Piano Lecture Recitals. 


Edyth E. Evans, 


Contralto. 


Mrs. Johanna Hess-Burr, 


direction 
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number of supervisors as to what they think of this mat- 
ter. Now, to the practical part of the music lesson, and 
the working for that beautitul quality of soit, sweet (but 
fervant withal) tone that pleases the performers as well as 
the listeners. The humming exercises are certainly very 
good and helpiul toward reaching that quality of tone. 
I also find it a great help and practical value to give to 
each class some small exercise each week, to be very 
soitly sung each day, five or ten times, with la, koo, lo, 
tlee, and to hum the exercise with lightly closed lips. 
These exercises should be graded according to 
ability. Surely the music teacher can write such exercises 
as the class demands. Daily practice, if only tor a itew 
minutes, suitable ditierent and 
humming, will soon bring their own reward in a refined, 
beautiful tone, which the pupils will soon iearn to ap- 


class 


ol exercises, on vowels 


preciate. 

The voice of the American child is by nature just as 
beautiful as that of any child of any nation, and I| verily 
believe it is largely due to the inattention in regard to 
that as yet 
Let 


us all try to preserve what God and nature has so bounti- 


that sweet, pure tone in the schoolroom 


America possesses comparatively few great singers 


fully bestowed upon our children—the beautiiul, clear 
voice. F. G. HANDEL, 
Orange, N. J 
While Professor Handel, Professor Roberts, Dr. Rix 


and Mrs. Milcke make such earnest and necessary pleas for 
a better tone quality in public school singing, the general 
advancement of music in the schools demands that atten 
tion be directed to sundry loopholes. Fully in sympathy 
with the cry for protection of children’s voices, and glad as 
I am to see the articles upon this subject coming to these 
columns, I still think that little positive improvement will 
result from the discussion until the case in hand has been 
properly diagnosed and remedies prescribed that will not 
only relieve but cure the malady. 

Professor Handel assumes that supervisors of school 
music are all acquainted with the foundation principles of 
voice culture. Is he right? Stand the supervisors of this 
country up in a row and let each man and woman tell their 
experience. How many organists, pianists, violinists, choir 
singers, &c., have taken positions as supervisors of school 
music with no preparation except that secured from a sum 
mer school of two or three weeks’ duration? How many 
are supervising school music to-day who know nothing of 
the schoolroom except as they attended them in the role 
of pupil? How many of them complain that teachers are 
not polite to them, that they cannot get the co-operation of 
the regular teachers, that the superintendents find fault 
with them, that the class is never in good order? Are not 
these things the foundation of the whole matter? If a dish 
is to be filled with milk the task will hardly be accom 
plished if the receptacle is turned upside down during the 
pouring process. If acertain amount of knowledge of tone 
quality is to be dealt out to a regular teacher (not to the 
pupils) it will be necessary that the supervisor should have 
a clear idea of the subject, and that he be able to present 
it in a clear way, and that it be accompanied by a convinc- 
ing earnestness and enthusiasm. It is easy enough to say 
“Don’t,” but quite another matter to be able to tell how 
to “Do.” 

For the inexperienced supervisor who feels the lack of 
positive knowledge, there is hope, for there are men and 
women who do know how who can be secured as instruc- 
tors; for the supervisors who do not know how and have 


little ambition to learn there are other occupations, and 
when the standard of supervision is elevated by those who 
are worthy, this class will be out of employ. Professor 
Handel also asks: “What can be requested from school 
boards?” The privilege of working out this matter and 
nothing more. As a rule, the teacher who makes a mess 
of the music, makes a mess of everything, and if the school 
superintendent and school board fail to see the lack oi 
ability, or, on account of some pull, feel it necessary to 
employ such a teacher, we supervisors have got to make 
the best of it and we will get no help from the “powers 
that be.” 
sible, at least altogether improbable, we only weaken our 
own usefulness. 


Whenever we suggest changes that are impos- 


Furthermore, knowing from a bitter ex 
perience (as does every supervisor) that some teachers are 
utterly incompetent, yet the most of them can learn and 
the most of them will imbibe the spirit of the supervisor 
that they (the be 
capable in their profession and broad in 
spirit. It strikes me that the best place for us to doctor 


Let us devoutly pray supervisors) 


and catholic 
public school music, for the present, is to get the super 
visors on the right track; then we may tackle the teacher 
problem, and we allow that contract to be quite extensive. 
By the way, when things get righted in this branch of 
to 
Since Professor Han 


school work, normal schools will have make more of 
the subject than they do at present 
del calls for the opinions of others, I make free to say 
that I would not give the children of one room over to the 


instruction of some other teacher who displays more skill 





in this line. I would stick to the poor one and get the 
very best there was from her 
CONCERNING Music IN THE PusLic SCHOOLS 


Ihe new department in Tue Musica Courier devoted 


charge of Sterrie A 


to public school music, under the 


Weaver, superintendent of music in the Westfield schools, 


sed this 


is a hopeful symptom of the increa interest in 


important subject. It is to the public schools that we must 


look for the development of music in this country, and 
the progress that has been made is most gratifying. In 
some cities really remarkable results have been attained, 
and in a good many smaller towns the efforts of some 
skillful and industrious musicians have been most pro 


ductive of good.—Springfield Republican, February 2, 1899 


Gallico—Franko— Benham. 
Paolo Gallico will give his concert on Monday evening, 
ernoon, March 9g, 
14, 
most inter 


March 6; Jean Franko on Thursday aft 
and A. Victor Benham on Tuesday evening, Marcl 


all at Carnegie Lyceum. These are sure to be 





esting concerts, as the high standing of the respective 
artists warrants. 
Nevin’s New Jubilate. 
his is a six page anthem, of fluent harmony and 
melody, as might be expected from Geo. B. Nevin. It 


has a particularly fine baritone solo, which is, however, in 
the range of many tenors, and moves along very effec 
tively. The W 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church 

Lucille Saunders. 
the 


work is dedicated to F Riesberg, of 


The well-known contralto with velvet-like voice 
after a long illness, is again about as usual. She 
suffered from nervous prostration, but, excepting for a 
slight loss of flesh, is once more as handsome and imposing 


Her early return to the concert and opera stage 


has 


as ever 


may be expected 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


Organ Concerts and Recitals. 


American Tour, 
January {to May |, is9s9s. 
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Accompanist. 








Mabelle Crawford, 


Contralto. 


ze” Drake, 


Violinist. 


FRANK S. HANNAH, *STSdtoo"+ 


Address: KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





WILLIAM OSBORN 
GOODRICH, 
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Schubert Wight at the ‘Camut Club. 


R. CARL has prepared programs of unusual interest 

at the meetings of this successful club, and been for- 

tunate in gathering some of the best American artists about 
him to assist in the interpretation of them. 

Schubert was the subject at the last meeting, and selec- 
tions representative of the Viennese composer’s works 
were given. Miss Fannie Hirsch sang with great breadth 
and dramatic fervor “Die Almacht,” and later a group of 
songs, “Ave Maria” and “Margaret at the Spinning 
Wheel.” These were given with fine poetic feeling and 
artistic conception, as Miss Hirsch is an excellent Lieder 
singer 

Dr, Ion A. Jackson sang “By the Sea,” “Wandering” 
and “Impatience.” His phrasing was exquisite, and the 
entire group were well delivered 

George M. D. Kelley, a protégé of Mr. Galloway, sang 
the “Erlking” in a manner to rouse the audience to much 
enthusiasm, and Miss Florence Traub, pianist, contributed 
the F minor Impromptu and “Hark! Hark, the Lark!” 
playing with much brilliancy and fine tonal balance 

Mr. Carl gave all the explanatory notes, and played 
selections from the C Major and Unfinished Symphonies 
the Serenade and an Andante from an octet 

This week, Saturday evening, at 8 o'clock, the club will 
meet, and a program of Schumann's works will be per- 
formed. Mr. Car! will preside, besides playing several num- 
bers, and the assisting artists will include Mrs. Jennie 
King Morrison, contralto; Miss Celia Schiller, pianist; 
Walter S. Young, baritone, and Mrs. Laura Crawford, ac 

ompanist 

The public are invited to attend this meeting of the 

lub, which will be held in the chapel of the Old First 
Church. Next week Mr. Carl will be absent on a tour 


organ concerts 


Mrs. Richard Blackmore. 
Mrs. Blackmore has been engaged for the remainder of 
the season to sing at the Sunday services in Lakewood, 


J. Jerome Hayes. 
A song recital will be given in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall the evening of March 10 by the pupils of J. Jerome 
Hayes 
Celia Schiller. 

As a member of the New York Ladies’ Trio Celia 
Schiller has done work of so high an order as to win 
the approbation of audiences and critics. She will sing 

Madison, N. J., March 2; in Philadelphia, March 3; 
in New York the next day; in Morristown, N. J., March 7; 


n Cleveland, March 9, and in Buffalo, March 10. Besides 
her concert work she pee s a great deal of teaching 
C. Whitney Coombs Plans. 
The artistic young composer and organist, whose recent 
musical service at the Church of the Holy Communion was 


such an event, the choral works being exclusively his own 


compositions, has in view a performance of the famous engaged at the Church of the Redeemer, with a raise oi 
work, “The Vision of St. John,” to be given some time salary, where fine work is anticipated when the changes 
after Easter If his previous experience 1s repeated stand have been made Miss Moller is to remain, being a most 
ing room will be at a premium on this occasion thy support to the quartet 

Harry Parker Robinson. John Hermann Loud’s Recital. 

in Hermann Loud, assisted by Willis G. Chamberlin 


Jol 
This artistic baritone has been busy in various ways ; 
aT , ‘o baritone, gave his thirty-sixth free organ recital in the 
late, especially in church work, where he has recently sung : 3 : 
s 1 Mass., Monday afternoon, whet 


: . ‘ First Church, Springfield 
three Sundays in the Church of the Heavenly Rest, Dr ae A, STING ‘ 

, "Wits . ’ the tollowing program was presente 
Parkhurst’s church, St. Agnes’ (Brooklyn) and First I , 





. : Con Moto Moderato (en forme d rture Smart 
Presbyterian Church, Newark vis 
Of his singing at a recent concert, given in Mt. Kisco gong wit \ Davidoft-Lemare 
under the direction of Mrs. Harriet Avery Strakosch, a_ Baritone § R tive and Ar rd ( f A 
, from 1 Mer nd ' 
ocal paper said: \ 
\ ‘ Chamberlit 
“Mr. Robinson proved that he possesses a ri h baritone —_— : roe 9 Merke 
voice. The manner in which he sang ‘A Dream ot Mieet time 
Spring’ was remarkably pleasing. Mr. Robinson was Ror D flat Lemar 
heartily encored upon each appearance.” ' . 
kT . ‘ . t T ‘ ix 
Che following note speaks for itself sae 
“My Dear Mr. Fellows—I want to thank you for send-  pugu ( nes Sa 
ing me such a charming artist and gentleman as Mr. Rob 
' , big Leontine Gaertner. 
inson. I was delighted with him, and he made a hit w 
the people. He sang finely and his selections were we Iius popular y ung ‘ has been playing with 
hosen Yours truly, Harriet A. STRAKOSCH.’ great success recently in Pittsburg, New Haven and other 
ties. She is always adding to her already high reputa 
The Philadelphia Musical Academy. tion. Below are some late press notices 
7m ° . ° r rh Fr (Gaert t i t wa har ng 
The 452d concert of the pupils ol the Philade Iphia , the er f nstr ent ! eldor ndeed 
Musical Academy took place Saturday evening, February ‘ n it ndled wit rtistic grace and feeling with whict 
4, in the Musical Fund Hall. The pupils’ orchestra, un- the fair ‘ n invests it.—P Le February 19, 1899 
der Gustav Hille, is composed of the following instru 
mentalists: The ' f the fourt Syr nie Concert was Fri. Leontine 
First Violins—Miss | Wood, Miss | Swift, Miss G Gaertner, the young ‘cellist ho 1 e a favorable impression here 
mater Tis J. Falk, Miss A. Miles, Miss F. Wister, Miss That Miss Gaertner has ut — ch has been cultivated 
" it " nd developed t remarkable degre as « lent to all who heard 
C. Andrews, S. Compton jaca 2 ieee Dae = sll ability wall tie i ae 
Second Violins—Miss A. Baker, L. Frescoln, Miss A the t ‘ most fascinating. The Popper 
Grebe, Miss G. Graf, Miss P. Boyd, Miss F. Kee Miss Gr r Concerto she played with ex te feeling and splendid 
id . P 7“ , . er ncert } ,oltermar G 
M. McLean, Miss M. Waldo, L. Freeman, M. Kir H fe. — 
: wa beautif y giver und Fr Gaertner gra 
Heller 1s led to an ¢ re New Haven Palladium 
Viola—B. Leucht, J. Hopkins, Dr. Thatcher 
Violoncello—L. Vollmer ‘ 
. . MI Gaertner’s rk won unstinted appreciat from the au 
Double Bass—H. Rattay, H. L. Albrecht (teacher a = Readies alt conde seine lian ant ote 
Flutes—Miss E. Auchinbaugh, H. Dox that her ’ endered doubly pleasing. She has not a very large 
Oboe Miss M Shaple y tone t r execut imirable and her expression exquisite 
“‘larinet isc ring c beaut f the instrument. Her first 
“ arinet M I Wood ‘ ng { the inte, from a Schu 
Bassoon—Miss E. Lorenz : cane Soinnlic a he responded to on 
Horn—U. Smith, Jr , tive demand for an encore, and even after that had to bow 
Trumpet—H. Barker to repeated On her earar n the second part she 
“ : ; : ‘ i.—Pittsb 
Trombone—Miss C. Ring ; ! , 7" =e 
Timpani—F. Linde 
Bass Drum—E. Knoppel Walter Henry Hall 
Triangle—Miss E. Hand Owing to a combination of circumst beyond ou 
ntt ] t was not Pp 5 | ke 1 I us t« pt T ! xte ded ré 
Mrs. wmrasnshoenas on the last American Guild of Organists’ public set 
Mrs. Alexander Rihm, the soprano of the Churcl I held St. Jame Protestant Ep 
the Redeemer, on Bedford avenue and Hews street I Churcl t Madison avenue ind Seventy-first 
klyn, has resigned } ‘ s sol I The feature of the ser however, was the wot 
Elohim, on Keap street, where her short stay has beet lerful nging of the surpliced boy choir, which quite cat 
most pleasant and enjoyable, intending to prepare hersel ried off all the honors. This choir sang at a recent Chic] 
pecially for concert work She, however, has been re ring madrigal concert and, according to the papers, nearly 


The John J. Bergen Choir Agency and Musical Bureau, 


MILITARY BANDS ano ORCHESTRAS 
FURNISHED FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


205-206 KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE BUILDING, 


LEADING ARTISTS FOR CONCERT 
AND ORATORIO. 


5 
s 
+ 
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BROADWAY AND 38th STREET, NEW YORK. 


JOHN J. BERGEN, Tenor. Dr. CARL E. DUFFT, Bass-Baritone. 





WHITNEY 


MOCKRIDGE, 


TENOR. 
Fall, 1898, Adelina Patti Tour. 


IN AMERICA DECEMBER. 1898— 


MAY, 1899. 


For Terms and Vacant Dates address 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


NORTHROP, 


SOPRANO. ; 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 


ApprRtss REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street. 


Personal address ; 119 West 7ist Street, NEW YORK. 

















| ROBERT J. 


MUSIC WINTERBOTTOM, 


OF ANY | Concert Pianist and Organist, 


KIND 2651 West 88th Street, New York. 
AT ANY 


me. |NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


128 & 130 East 58th Street, New York. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, . Director. 
The College offers unequaled advantages in all branches of 
music. Special department for beginners. Students received daily 
Terms, from $15 upward per quarter. College open the entire year 
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REQUIRES NO SKILLED It ld) HOpnOM MOTOR. 


AN EVENING’S PROGRAM CAN BE EASILY 
ARRANGED AND VARIED AT PLEASURE 


The GRAPHOPHONE GRAND—z": latest talking machine 
marvel. Greatest achievement 

of the art. Reproduces songs, recitations or the music of any 

instrument with ali the volume and melody of the original 


Graphophones are sold for $5.00 and up. 


Our establishment is manufacturing headquarters of the 
world for talking machines and talking machine supplies. 


WRITE OR CALL. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Department 156, 


143 & 145 Broadway—ti55, 1157, 1159 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
BALTIMORE, PARIS, WASHINGTON, BUFFALO. 
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HANNAT 


MING 


“24 Pacific oy 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone : 906 Bedford. 


Remington Squire, 


Sole Manager, 
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put to shame the professionals who compose that body. 
Mr. Hall has a well-disciplined, able choir, the result of 
his special method as applied to such choirs. 


Victor Beigel Recitals. 


Victor Beigel, who has been frequently heard in draw- 
ing rooms, gave his first piano recital at Sherry’s Friday 
His program consisted of both the modern, 
romantic and classic schools of composition, and was 


afternoon. 


listened to with marked delight. 
In addition Mr. 


to 


Beigel’s selections, 
Haughton, of Boston, gave several French and German 
songs, and the “Zigeunerlieder” of Brahms were sung by a 
quartet, including Miss Dodge (a pupil of Theodor Bjérk- 


spiel.” 


Miss Alison 


sten), Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, Mackenzie Goron and 


Francis Rogers, of Boston. 


In the audience were Mrs. Stanford White, Miss Laura 


Post, Miss De Forest, Miss Callender, Mrs. W. Hazard 
Field, Miss Field, Bruno Huhn, Henry Sands, Charles 
Mathews and Louis Bruguiere, and others as well known. 

At his second concert at Sherry’s, on Tuesday after- 
noon, the concert-giver and Howard Bfockway played 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations for two pianos; Miss 





London, E. ngland. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
— ” rf Elgin Avenue Lenten, Ww. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Ai sthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhail School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


Charles W. Sinkins’ 


Concert Agency, 
63 Berners St., London, W. 


Telegrams—‘“Sinkins London.” 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Bstabliahed by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 











taught. 

Improvisation. Accompanying, om Singing, 
Sight Readin Gostressental, oral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Cl secon 


S. 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
Ress tras Sr sea, 64, 00 6. nen. 66. por tom 

. 11s. . 148. . per 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 180 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Su tendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Comnmnitzee. 


LTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. c. 


HARRIETTE 
CADY, 


Pianiste. 
Concerts and Recitals. 


Address 
Steinway & Sons or 
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Adrienne Remenyi sang Gounod’s “Le Soir’ and two 
songs by Mr. Beigel, and Mrs. Seabury Ford, Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, Mackenzie Gordon, Heinrich Meyn and Mr. 
Beigel performed Georg Henschel’s ‘“Serbisches Lieder- 


Mrs. Gertrude Albrecht. 


This lady, whose lovely and sympathetic soprano voice 
has been much admired, was selected from among a large 
number of applicants for the position of solo-soprano of 
the leading Evangelical Lutheran church of Jersey City, 
N. J. She is a pupil of Prof. M. J. Scherhey, the well- 


CONSERVATORY OF FIUSIC AND OPERA ACADE/S1Y 


DIRECTORS: 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY 
of parts) ; Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acting). 
Betz. Principal teachers of the 

rial and Royal Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Leipholz, 

~ ic, Gruenberg, Mra. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin) ; 
schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). 

Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to6 P. M 


cales, &c. 


known instructor, whose many prominent and successful 
students are much in evidence at concerts, soireés, musi- 


Not the Composer’s Daughter. 


In an article on Laura Millard, of the Castle Square 


Opera Company, published in the January 18 issue of 
THE Musicat Courter it was stated that she was the 
daughter of the lamented Harrison Millard. Marie Mil- 


lard-Gottschalk writes that her father, the late Harrison 
Millard, left three daughters, and Miss Laura Millard is 
not one of them. 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 














Concert Direction 
JOSEPH SMITH, 


5 Via Rondinelli P. P., Florence, Italy. 


Engagements negotiated for prominent artists. 
Personal superintendence of Concert Tours. 
Representative for leadiug artists. 


Correspondence solicited. 





MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency in Italy. 
The journal most widely circulated. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Reper- 
tory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Nevada, 
Calvé, Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 


In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 
Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier, 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 





Gerster, 











FREDERICK MAXSON, 
Organist Central Congregational Church; Pupil of 
Guilmant; Associate Royal College of Organists, London. 
Concerts and ings. Instruction: Organ, 
Piano (Virgil Method), Theory. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa- 





Mrs. F. RIGDON 


WILLIAISS, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Address care Musica. Courier, 





COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
Founded in 1850. 


"ie The Conservatory of Music, 


Principal : 
PROPESSOR 
DR.PR.WULLNER 





The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental instru- 


ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and C 





The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) poetic singing. There 


h 


ects there are classes 


j 


tion with these su 





is also « training school for pianoforte t 


n 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy. choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 


singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. 


ing staff consists of forty teachers. 

Wiater 
on the same days at the College (Wol 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) 
marks ($100) for solo singing. 


Por full details apply to the Secretary. 


Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. 
{strasse 8-5). 
or all the o 


Teach- 


Entrance examination takes place 
yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 


The 
er orchestral instruments, and 400 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERIIANY. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Plate, Cornet and other 
‘Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and sical Culture; 
alse Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are red for positions in Schools 
and Ceileges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. 
Cencert or Oratorie. 


Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 
those from abroad, can enterat any time during 
the Year and Summer Term. 

Cong ee ee gn = find a home in the 
y Building, where can 
their studies under the su fiom of the Birect- 
tess. For Catalogues, address 
Miss OLARA BAUR, 


TJourth and Lawrences Streets, 





Olneinnats, Ohse, 
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J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture, 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 


‘ 7 
CHEV. DANTE DEL PAPA, 
Grand Opera Tenor from Metropolitan Opera House 
and Damrosch Opera Company. Vocal and Dramatic 
Teacher of the true Italian School. Concert and Festi- 
vals. References: Mile. Caivé, Melba, De Reszké 
brothers, Plancon and Campanar!i. 


BEYER-HANE, 
Cellist. 
For terms, dates, etc., address Henry Wolfsohn's 
a Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 
ort. 


~ nls 
LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ. Organist Director 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, West 123d Street 
Assistant Organi-t Old First Presbyterian Church. 
Studio : 882 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

















J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
Organist, 

Church of the Divine Paternity. Recitals, Instruc- 

tion, Piano, Organ, Harmony. Studio at the 

church, 76th St. and Central Park, W., New York 


SAMUEL P. WARREN, 


Solo Organist. 
Organ—Theory Lessons. 
Studio : 112 West 40th Street, New York. 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 


Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 186 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. 


poices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 











Good 





BELLE NEWPORT, 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. 
54 West 124th Street, New York. 


HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 
Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Third Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 


Voice Culture. 
Metropolitan College of Music, 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 











DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 


827 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St., New York. 


Watalie Dunn, 


Soprano, 





68 Wiasbington Place, Rew Work. 


F. DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


JULIA ARAMENTI, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Studio: 
108 West 89th St., New York 














Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 
onservatory : C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 

ti. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe : 
an Lier ('cello); Grunicke (organ) ; 


iano) ; 
+ Gold- 


Pianos for Export 


Manufacturers can se- 


yr. 


cure export connections 
by addressing 


“ EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 








Grand Gonservatery of Music, 
250 West 23d Sircet, New York. 


Empowered by special act of the Legislature 


to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Music The full course leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru- 


mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &c , taught 
by 45 professors Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres't. 


DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 

J. H. HAHN, Director. 
Students prepared for concert 
playing of all instruments 
for high class teaching in 
every branch; also for Church, 
Concert and Oratorio Singing 

and the Operatic stage 
258-240 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 








LOUISE L. HOOD—Vio.INn INSTRUCTION. 


Opportunity for pianists to study ensemble 
ploy ing (piano, violin and 'cello). Studios: 489 

fth Avenue, New York, Tuesdaysand Fridays 
Wissner Hall, 611 Broad St.. Newark 





ETELKA GERSTER'S 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendort- Piatz No. 9 


MADAME MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 





The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, 
CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstra: » 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. ahd 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


D. H. 


Baldwin ) CINCINNATI, 
. INDIANAPOLIS, 
Ellington °PIANOS = Coursvince, 
( , CHICAGO. 


Valley Gem’ 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, st 





‘* THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 


IMIPROVES UNDER 
EVERYWHERE 











USAGE.”’ 

*“ * THE PERFECTION 
OF ARTISTIC 
ACHIEVE/SIENT.”’ 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO 


Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York. 


THE CHOICE 
OF 
MUSICIANS 





THE CELEBRATED 
PIANOS 
and the 


PIANOS 

Are the 

favorite of the | refined 
Artist. musical public 

New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. 


The baying public will please not confound the genuine 
CAUTION- ” Piano eat aS, of a similar sounding name of a cheap grade. 8-0-H-M-E-R 
THE “SOHMER" HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, | 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T4 STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK | 


KAKAUEK BROS. 


tom PTL AMOB.| 








Warerooms : 
113 E. 14th Street, New York. 


Factory and Office: 
150-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. NEW YORK. 














The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED, 1850 oo 20) Wilheimstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


| 
CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anpD DRAMATIC SCHOOL: | 
Complete training for the stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral | 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL ELEMENTARY | 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL | 
The AUTUMN TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1 
Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Ludwig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner, EK. E. Tau- 
bert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Forster, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka. A Papen- 
dick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, E. E. Taubert, Ernest Hutcheson. Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Adolf Schulze, Prof. Benno 
Stolzenberg. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B. Stolzenberg, Emanue! Reicher 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ’'CELLO—Anton Hekking 
HARP, HARMONIUM—FYr. Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director. &« 
Charges; Prom 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 1] A. M. tol P. M. 
For the Piano Classes, from October 1, 1898, Herr Prof. ERNEST JEDLICZKA, in Berlin; Emma Kocn, in 
Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged +62 
From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building especially 
erected for it in the ‘‘ Philharmonie,’’ Bernburgerstrasse 22a 











BALDWIN & GO./A. B. 


| 





CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musicat Courier. 


Factory at 





|THE NEW CHICAGO BORE, f° visciine'F iecictie Gand instruments are the 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 


price 
mont produced at the present age. C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 


«nown for their excellent qualities and low price. 
ARTIST BOWS. Fxtensive assortment by the 
best known makers 
MNOHREN’S Sole Violin Rosin. 
MATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 
Correspondence solicited. Exchange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype 
Band Instruments. 
Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for 
Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World 
Renowned Reed Instruments. 
|B RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System 
| Plates and Piccolos. 
COLLIN-NEZW, Paris, Theod. H. Nebericin, Jr., 
n Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. 
, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all 
Reed Instruments. 


Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Music and Books. All known publishers of Ger- 
many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house fer 
Orchestra and Military Band Music. Class 
Catalogues of music for every instrument aad 
combination supplied upon application. 

‘* The [etronome,’’ a monthly, published in the in- 
terest of the musical profession. Subserip- 
tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 
Contains each month a list of prises which are 


Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


























A merchant whom IT know always ha 

office. I have seen them in his traveling bag. In a 

there is a ant supply. O I vs 

sportsman, and he generally ft 

Tabu es seem to be with him in 

once how he could have such f sent use for | 

“If somet gin business a t ul t | 

meutralize e bad influence a I trave a 

a Tabule at night insures a + 

of winet ich, or eat a « r te 

When fis! n the sunshine threatens a headache I 

is good for me is oftem just as great a boon to a 

have them within reaeh. They don't cost mu 

more think of depriving myself of their beneficia an I would of going with 

out my fre nt bath or occasional cigar Ss l t a it Ripans Tabules and 
their wide « ation, I have had fewer sick days a nore sunshine in it.” 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 








GVERETT 


a UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


PAA 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, . . “oar a i ee 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


PAPA AAD 


Cambridgcport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. 8. 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnac. 








“KIMBALL 


CHICAGO, 


ILL» 


U. S.A 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





EHetablished 1846. 


aoe C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving and 
Printing, 

Lithography and 
= Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 

eee 


LARGEST HOSE in MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing. Title Samnles and Price List free on application 


vose 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET. AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








